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E ſaid, that this third age of 
Latin poetry began about the middle of Tibe- 
; rius's reign. Some of the poets, of whom I ſhall | = 
Joon ſpeak, might be ranked amongſt thoſe of the _ 
deſt age, to which they are very near both in time- 
End merit. It is however believed, that there i- 
ome d ce diſcernible in then. 
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1. OF LA TIN HPO E TS. 


Lib. 9. C. 2. Who was Nero's preceptor. The Medea is believed 


S'E:N-E C A. 


f A Latin tragedies that have been b 
Kated and publiſhed together under the name of 
Seneca, it is generally. enough agreed, that the 
fineſt were written by the celebrated age, 


to be undoubtedly his, becauſe Quintilian quotes 
a paſſage from it, to which he adds his name. 
There are ſome particular reaſons alſo for nde 
the (Edipus to him. Mr. Le Fevre finds too 
much of the declamation and the ſchools in the 
Agamemnon, Troas, and Hercules. Others how-' 
ever believe, that the Troas and Hippolytus are 
really his: but that the Agamemnon, Hercules 
furens, Thyeſtes, and Hercules CErzus, are either 
Seneca the father's, or ſome other unknown author's. 


* 710 


As to the Thebais and Octavia, they are thought : 1 


| entirely unworthy of Seneca's genius and eloquence, F 


And it is certain that the latter was not writ till 


after the death of Seneca, and even of Nero. 


PERSIUS. ; 


Parties, ( Aulus Perfius Placcus ) a f atyric poet F 
in the reign of Nero, was born at Volaterre, a 1 
city of T uſcany. He was of the Equeſtrian or- 


der, and related and allied to perſons of the firſt : 
_ He ſtudied till twelve years old at Volater- | 


and afterwards at Rome under the grammas- 4 
e Palæmon, the rhetorician Virginius, and a 
- Stoic philoſopher named Cornutus, who conceived F 
a particular friendſhip for him, and with whom he 
always lived in the greateſt intimacy. 'F 
This poet was of a very gentle -and humane diſ. | 
Poſition, very friendly and obliging 10 his relations 
and acquaintance, and extremely regular in his 
manners and conduct. In his ſatires he often cen · 1 


OF. LATIN POETS. 


ſuares the faults of the orators and poets of his time; 
1 | without ſparing Nero himſelf: 


oy 4 4 Axriculas ini * quis non habet + ? 

"_ We read there alſo theſe four verſes; which are 
the : 

r. | tin Nero's, and which he cites as an example 
A ag _ of the tumid ot bombaſtic ſtile: 2 


tes 3 L | Te orva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua foams 
me. Et raptam vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 
ing Baſſaris, S Hncem Mænas Rlexura corymbis 
too Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adſonat Echo, 


W. Boileau juſtifies himſelf by this example: Let 
are us examine Perſius, ſays he, who wrote in the 
ales 3 & reign of Nerd. He does not confine himſelf. to 
* ridiculiig the works of the poets of his time; he 

e attacks the works of Nero himſelf. For every 

* body knows, and Nero's court knew, that the 
four verſes Torva Mimalloneis, &c. which Perſius 
% rallies fo ſeverely in his firſt ſatire, were Nero's. 
1 However, we do not find that Nero, all Nero 
as he was, inflicted any puniſhment upon Pera 
2 © ſus: that tyrant, the enemy of reaſon, and ina- 
» moured, as all know, of his own works, was 


et! * however ſo much a gallant man; as to under- 
. a ſtand raillery in reſpect to his verſes, and did 
=) 1 


not believe the emperor, on this occaſion, ought 
firſt to take upon himſelf what concerned the poet.“ 
4 The work of Perſius, in which refined morality 
4 and a wonderful fund of ſenſe diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves every-where, though of no great extent, has 
Lagune him great glory, and a glory of the moſt 
; de ſolid kind, fays 1 :Multum, & vere glo- 
" Rr, quamvis uno libro, meruit Perſius. It muſt how- 
d; a ever be owned, that the obſcurity which prevails i in 
his ſatires, exceedingly diminiſhes their merit. This 
made a certain perſon ſay, that ſince Perſius would 


den- * 1 is ſaid be wrote, at Kr. Aüriculas aſi Mida rex habet. : 


2 not 


* . DF LATIN :-POE T& | 
not be underſtood, he would not underſtand him, 
Si non vis intelligi, nec ego volo te intelligere. 1 il 
He died at only twenty-eight years of age, in thje 
62d year of our Lord, which was the 8th year of 

| Nero's reign. In gratitude to his maſter and friend 
Cornutus, he left him his library, which conſiſted 7 
of ſeven hundred volumes, a very conſiderable one 
in thoſe days, with à great ſum of money. Cor- ® 
nutus accepted the books, but gave the e to 
the heirs of Perkos, who were his . | I 
445 VEN A n : 4 
1 b the time of Juvenal RY in order to 
join thoſe two-Satiric poets together. 7 
Juvenal (Decimus, or Decius Junius Juvenalis ) W 
was of Aquinum in the kingdom of Naples. He 
lived at Rome about the end of Domitian's reign, * 
and even in Nerva's and Trajan's. He acquired 
great reputation by his ſatires, of which ſixteen are 
; come down to us. He paſſed the greateſt part of 
his life in the exerciſes of the ſchools, where he was 
famous for being a vehement declaimer : 1 


Juvenal, Eleve dans le cris de PEcole, 
- Povlla juſqu'a * excès ſa mordante hyperbole 
Boileau. 


1 . in bawling ſchook debate 1 to wage, 
Puſe d 10 exceſs bis Iyperbolic rage. 


Julius Scaaliger, who. is always ſingular in his 
ſentiments, prefers the force of Juvenal to Horace's 
ſimplicity. But all people of good taſte agree, that 
the declamatory and bitter genius of Juvenal is 
much inferior to the natural, delicate, and refined LI 
ſimplicity of Horace's ſatire. 1 

vet. uren. In his ſeventh ſatire he had ventured to attack 9 

3991 the comedian Paris, whoſe power was enormous at 

-  ourt, and who beſtowed all 'offices both civil and 2B 
military: : ; 74 2 
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ar LATIN POETS. 7 
Ne & nilitiæ multis largitur honorem, 
Semeſtri valum digitos circumligat auro, 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit hiſtrio. 


Trice proud comedian did not ſuffer ſo offenſive an 


ed | 3 | TT without reſenting it. He cauſed Juvenal 
ne to be baniſhed 3 into Egypt, by fending him thither 
F- 18 command a body of troops incamped at the ex- 
to tremity of that country. After Domitian's death he 


keturned to Rome, where he remained, as is judged 
from ſome of his ſatires, till the reign of Adrian, 
It is believed that Quintilian, who made it his 
rule not to name any living author, means Juvenal, 
when he ſays, that there are ſatirie poets of his 


's) time well worthy of eſteem, and who will one day 
Te be very famous: Sunt clari hodieque & qui olim no- Lib. 16. 
n, muinabuntur. 1 
ed It were to be wiſhed, that, in reproving the man- "1 
re hers of others with too much ſeverity, he had not 
of ſhewn, that he himſelf was void of modeſty; and that 
as he had not combated vices, in a manner that rather 
7 * the practice, than inſpires the horror, of them. 
1 Ns „„ 2 8 2 68 40, ana bo 
Lean (M. Auncus Lucanus) was Seneca's ne- 
* Poe. The moſt celebrated of his works is his 
Le in which he relates the war of Cæſar 
1 and Pompey. He abounds with fine thoughts, 
. and there is great ſpirit and vivacity in his ſtile: 
bis 4 t Quintilian thinks him rather to be reckoned 


e's ee the orators than the poets: Lucanus ar- Quint. 
at dens, & concitatus, & ſententiis clariſſinus; &, ut l. 10. c. 2. 
18 car, quod ſentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis annu-= 
ed 1 nerandus. To equal Lucan with Virgil, as ſome 
Jare willing to do, is not exalting Lucan, but ſhew- 
ck | 4 9 ling little diſcernment. We may however fay of 
af | 4 that, if years had ripened Lucan's genius, 
nd | ho perhaps was not twenty- ſix when he died, and 
* Paded Virgil's judgment to his fire and ſublimity, 
ole B 3 he 


a 


| 
OF LATIN POETS. 


he might have been a eonfuramare poet. "Many of 


his poems are loſt. 


The life of Lucan, aſcribed to Stistö nds weuſes 
him of a light intemperate tongue, and particularly 
of having ſpoken of N ero, who loved him, in a man- 
ner capable of exaſ perating even a mild and rational ; 


PRICE: 
He was one of the * firſt that entered into Piſo's 


| conſpiracy, out of reſentment to Nero, who, t through 


mean jealouſy, ſuppreſſed the reputation of his po- 
ems, and prevented him from publiſhing them. 


That prince ordered Lucan to be put to death, and 
his veins were opened. When he rceived the 


warmth abandon the extremities of his body, re- 
membering that he had formerly deſcribed a Idier 


| expiring in 1 that manner, he repeated the verſes that 
expreſſed his death, which pere his laſt words: a fri- 


volous conſolation for a dying man, but worthy an 
Heathen poet. He died in the 65th year of the Ee 
tian Era, and in the twelfth of Nero. 


PETRONIUS. 


PzTRONIUS (Petronius Arbiter) was of Provence, 
in the country. near Marſeilles, as Sidonius Apolli- 
narius informs us; z and lived, according to the more 


receiyed opinion, in the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 


We have of this author's works the remains of a 


.. fatire, or rather of ſeveral ſatirical books (Satyricon) 


which he compoſed both in verſe and proſe. This is 


a kind of romance in the ſame form as the ſatires, 
which Varro, as I have faid before, had invented 


i by mingling verſe and proſe, the ſerious with the 


ay, agreeably ; and which he called Menippeæ, from 
enippus the Cynic, who before him had treated 
grave ſubjects in a ſtile of pleaſantry and ridicule. 
Theſe fragments are only an indigeſted collection 


5 Lucanum propriz cauſæ accendebant, quod fan carminum 
eius premebat Ner o, pr ohibyeratque oſtentare, vanus adkmylatiane. 


of 
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of detached parts, taken from the papers of fome- 
body who had extracted what he liked beſt from 
Petronius without any order. The learned find in 
them extreme refinement and delicacy of taſte, and 
aà wonderful happineſs in painting the different cha- 
' rafters of thoſe he introduces ſpeaking. They ob- 
ſerve, however, though Petronius ſeems to have 


8 
- 


been a great critic, and a writer of a moſt exquiſite 


taſte, that his ſtile does not entirely come up to the 
delicacy 'of his judgment; that it is not without 
ſome affectation; is too florid and elaborate; and 
that it degenerates even ſo early as his time from the 
natural and majeſtic ſimplicity of the golden age of 
Auguſtus. But, were his ſtile much more perfect, 
he would be ſtill the more dangerous to his readers, 
from the obſcenities with which he has filled his work. 
IIt is doubted, whether this Petronius be the ſame 
mentioned by Tacitus. That hiſtorian gives us the 
following picture of Petronius Turpilianus, which 
ſufficiently agrees with the idea the reading of the 
work in queſtion gives us of its author: He was 


a voluptuous man, who paſſed the day in fleep, 


and the night in pleaſures or buſineſs. As others 
e acquire reputation by induftry, he had made 
< himſelf famous for his idleneſs. He did not paſs 
* however for a prodigal and a debauchee, like 
„ thoſe who ruin 'themſelves by exceſſes, void of 
«. ſenſe and taſte, but for a man of a refined and 
learned luxury. All his words and actions were 

* the more pleaſing, as they carried with them, 


Illi dies per ſomnum, nox officiis & oblectamentis vit tranſi- 
gebantur. Utque alios induſtria, ita hunc ignavia ad famam pro- 
tplerat, habebaturque non ganeo & pröfligator, ut plerique ſua hau- 
rientium, ſed erudito luxu. Ac difta factaque ejus, quanto ſolu- 
tiora, & quandam ſui negligentiam præferentia, tanto gratius in 
ſpeciem ſimplicitatis accipicbantur. Procenſul tamen Bithyniæ, & 
mox Conſul, vigentem ſe ac parem negotiis oſtendit: deinde revo- 
lutus ad vitia, ſeu vitiorum imitationem, inter paucos familiarium 
Neroni adſumptus eſt, eltgantiz arbiter, | dum nihil amceyum & 
molle, niſi quod ei Petronius approbaviſſet. Unde invidia Tigellini, 
quaſi adverſus æmulum, & ſcientia voluptatum potiorem. Tacit. 
nal. I. 16. c. 18. Nags OS 4 | 
. | B 4 ve eve 
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5 | «© even when looſeſt, a certain of air of negligence 
_ „ peculiar to him, which, as it ſeemed nature it - 

2 4 « ſelf, had all the charms of ſimplicity. . Notwith- | 
.. & ſlandin when he was proconſul of Bithynia, 
AR. frerwards when conſul, he diſcovered: a 
IM 35 capacity for the greateſt employ ments. Return- 
—_ *6 ing after to a voluptuous life, either out of in- 
; | e chnation or policy, becauſe the prince loved de- 
L bauch, he became one of his principal confi- 
e dents. It was he that regulated every thing in 

4 Nero s parties of pleaſure, who thought nothing 

80 4 nor in taſte, which Petronius had not 

e ki This excited the envy of Tigellinus 

| | aint. him, as a dangerous rival, that excelled { 

"es himſelf in the knowledge of pleaſures, and the L 

4 nt of voluptuouſneſs.  Petronius killed | 

Kimfalf, to avoid the death to which the emperor 

had condemned him upon a falſe accuſation. 

If this Petronius be not the writer intended here, 

ſo admirable a picture will at leaſt ſerve to give us 

an idea of the ſtile of Tacitus, of whom 1 ſhall 

_ have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel. 


SILIUS ITALICUS. 


C. S1L1Vs ITaL1cvs rendered himſelf famous * | 
his poem on the ſecond Punic war. | 


= - He was not born “ a poet, and ſtudy did not en- 

* tirely ſupply what he wanted on the ſide of nature. 
=_ . Beſides which he did not apply himſelf to poetry, 
bo  *P:9327: tiil after he had long exerciſed the function of an ad- 

I Vvocate at the bar, and had been conſul, that is to ſay, 


in a very advanced and languid period ore... 

. Whatever praiſes Martial beſtows on him, he is 

- not much eſteemed as a poet : he is however deem- 
ed to excel all the writers of his time in purity of 
language. He follows the truth of hiſtory exactly 


, Scribebat carmina majore cura quam ingenio. Plin. Ef. 7. I. 4 
F Perpetui nunquam moritura yolumina Sili 


0 legis, & Latia e 9 63. J. 7. 
"4: | | 8 enougn, 


* 
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enough, and lights may be found in his poem, 
though not his principal deſign, into things which 
paſſed in the times of which he writes; there being 
Ms in him not to be found elſewhere. 

What he ſays of Domitian ſufficiently ſhews, 
that he: wrote; in the reign of that prince, after the 
war with the Sarmatæ, in — nn the Daci : 

may be included, 

He is believed to have died-i in the time of Tra- Plin, Ep, 
jan, in the year 100. He ſtarved himſelf to death, 7+ 1. 3. 
not being able to bear the pain of an ulcer, which 

the phyſicians could not cure. Pliny obſerves, that 
Silius, having retired into Campania upon account 
of his old age, did not quit his retreat to come 
to Rome, in order to congratulate Trajan upon ky” 
bis acceſſion to the empire. That prince was 
highly praiſed for not being offended at ſuch a li- 
berty; and he for venturing to take it. 

If our poet could not attain to a perfect imitation 
of Virgil, at leaſt it was impoſſible to carry reſpect 
for him higher than he did. When he had got 

ſſeſſion of the place where Virgil's tomb ſtood , 
it became ſacred, and a kind of temple to him. He 
celebrated that poer's birth · day every year with greater 
joy and ſolemnity than his own: He could not ſuffer 
ſo venerable a monument to remain neglected in the 

hands of a poor peaſant, and purchaſed it: 


Jam prope deſertos cincres, & ſantia Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper & unus erat. 

Silius optatæ ſucturrere cenſuit umbre : 

Silius & vatem, non minor ipſe, colit. 

5 Martial. Epig. 30. 1. 11. 


— 


Siliog s work had Jain buried for many ages in 
the duſt of the library of St. Gal. Poggius found 


Magna Czfaris laus, ſub quo hoc liberum fuĩt: magna illius, 
qui hac hbertate auſus uti. Plin. Ep, 7. 1. 3. 

+ Cujus(Virgilü) natalem religoſiũs quam ſuum celebrabat 3 Nea- 
P 


bg, maxime, ubi nee ejns adire ut * ſolebat. Plin. 
ibi 


. = ; 
. * 
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it there during the council of Conſtance, with many 
other een ee as wa OY pg. ed n e. 75 
where. 4 | 


4 ©# © 
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aus * P. Statius Papinius) ed in "—_ 
reign of Domitian. Martial never mentions him, 
though they were cotemporaries at Rome; which 
is believed to proceed from jealouſy, becauſe the 
extreme facility of Statius in making extemporary 
ves made him highly agreeable to Domitian. N 
We have two heroic poems of Statius: the 
7 hebaid in twelve books, and the Acbilleid in only 
rwo, becauſe he was | inn 89 death * god 1 
making an end af it. 
His poems were highly efteemed at Wide in 14 
time. Juvenal mentions the extraordinary —_—_ 
| 0 hear them, and: the hautes wy” received: I 


My 


Ws urritur ad vocem Jucundum, & carmen ane. 
Tbebaldos, leætam fecit cum Statius urlem, 
Promiſtiique diem: tanta dulcedine captos 

Adſici. 4 e animos, e aa — * 
Audilur. „ - Satyr, 6. 4; I 


If we are to take the Felle chat follow theſe li- 
terally, and if they are not one of the hyperbole” 8 
ſo common to Juvenal, they tell us that Statius was 


Poor, and after having acquired great reputation by 
his Thebaid, was obliged to compoſe dramatic poems, 
5 to ſell them to the actors for the means of wh 


— Sed cum fregit ſub alli verſu, 
©. ifurit, intactam Paridi wife vendat Agaven. | 


"2 


Julias ier alficing that no author, either an« 
tient or modern, comes ſo near Virgil as Statius, and 
makes no difficulty to give him the preference ta 
all the heroic - poets, Greek or Latin, maintaining 
at the fame time that his verſes are better even than 
Homer's. 


"= 
a -> 
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Homer s. Such a judgment ſhews that illuſtricus 
critic not to have had ſo much juſtneſs of taſte as 
_ erudition, The one often hurts the other. 
Statius, as well as Lucan and Silius, has treated 
his ſubject rather like an hiſtorian than a poet, with- 
out confining himſelf to what conſtitutes the eſſence 
of a true Epic poem. As to his diction and verſifica- 
tion, in too much endeavouring to riſe and appear 
ne he a 10 bombaſt, and becomes tumid. 


» 7 * & 8 


* 


VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


As the reign of Auguſtus produced the moſt ex- 
cellent of the Latin poets, that of Domitian has. 
alſo given us the moſt conſiderable poets of the ſe- | 


cond claſs. 

C. Valerius . Setinus Balbus. This poet was 
born at Setia, a town of Campania z but had fixed 
His abode at Padua. _ 

His heroic poem upon the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts in eight books is come down to us. It was 


begun in the reign of Veſpaſian, to whom it is in- 


ſcribed ; but the author was prevented from finiſh- 
ing it by a ſudden death. The beſt judges have but 
an indifferent opinion of this work, becauſe there are 
ſeveral things in it contrary to the rules of art, no 
grace and beauty, with a ſtile which, from affect- 


ing a greatneſs it wants nerves to ſuſtain, becomes 


cold and languid. Quintilian ſays, however, that 


the Latin poetry had loſt much by his death, which 


happened in the latter part of Domitian's reign: 
Multum in Valerio Flacco nuper amiſimus. 


than by courting the muſes, from whom he has no- 
thing to expect but unavailing wreaths and barren 
dr attended with want and miſery: 


5 FX 


Pierios 


11 
* 


Lib. 10. 
Martial writes to him as to his friend, and ad-. 1. 


| viſes him to renounce poetry for the bar, and apply 
- himſelf to ſomething by which more is to be got 


- 2 
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Gs Gio nun ce ue Sororum: 
As dabit ex illis nulla Pals tibi. 

+ . aguas Helicon, & ſerta, lyraſque dearum, 

e ws 5 W mme, Jephos. 

"OT TR * 16 J. 1 


| 
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ee (M. Valerius Martialis). freed in 


the epigram. He was a Spaniard of the city of 
Bilbilis, Which is ſaid to have been not far from, 
that of Caltainda in Arragon. He was born in the 
time of Claudius, and at the age of twenty came 
to Rome in Nero's reign, where he ſtaid thirty 


1 beloved by the emperors, and in particular 
y Domitian, who conferred many favours upon 


him. It is believed, that his not being ſo well 


treated, after the emperor's death, induced him to. 
retire into his own country. He had full time there 
to grow weary of it, for want of good company, 


and ſuch as had a taſte for polite learning; which 


made Him often think of his reſidence at Rome 


with regret. For inſtead of his verſes being ex- 


ceedingly admired and applauded, as they were in 


that Jearned city, at Bilbilis they only excited envy 


and ſlander againft him; a treatment very hard to 


Martial. in bear every day with patience :- Accedit bis municipa- 
Fref. l. ia. um rabigo dentium; & judicii loco liver adverſus 


gnod difficile et babere quotidie bonum ftomachum. He 


died in the reign. of Aan. about the your of | 


Chriſt 100. 


- Fourteen books of Epigrams and one upon Sbeus 


remain of his writings. Voſſius believes the latter a 


Flin. Ep. 
11. I. 3. 


collection of Martial's verſes, and thoſe of ſome 


. other poets of his time upon the ſhe ws exhibited * 


Titus! in the year of Chriſt 80. 
Pliny, in honour of whom he had compoſer alt 


epigram, (the 19th of the roth book) gave him a 
ſum of — when he retired from Rome: for he 


had 


„ers (75. 0. 
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had made but ſmall acquiſitions in reſpect to the 
goods of fortune. Pliny on this occaſion obſerves, 
that it was antiently the cuſtom to confer rewards 
either of profit or honour upon thoſe who had cele- 
brated the glory of cities, or certain illuſtrious per- 
ſons. At preſent, ſays he, that faſhion is expired, 
with others no leſs great and noble. When we left 
off doing actions worthy of praiſe, we began to de- 
ſpiſe it: F if not with juſtice, at leaſt with reaſon, for 


it reproached our want of merit.) Poſtquam defiimus - 


facere laudanda, laudari quoque ineptum putamus. 
He lamented the death of Martial, when he Was 
informed of it, and loved and eſteemed his genius: 
but it were to be wiſhed that his verſes had always 
been as chaſte and modeſt, as they are ſometimes 
witty. 

He is reproached for too much Lirterneſs and ill- 


nature, his ſhameful flattery of Domitian, and his | 


unworthy treatment of him after his death. 

The love of ſubtleties or witticiſm, and the af- 
fectation of points in diſcourſe, had, from the time 
of Tiberius and Caligula, taken place of the fine 
taſte that prevailed in the reign of Auguſtus, Thoſe 


defects increaſed perpetually, which occaſioned Mar- 


tial's pleaſing ſo much. All his epigrams are far 
from having the ſame force and ſpirit; to which 
this verſe of his own has been juſtly applied: 


unt bona, ſunt quzdam inechoeria, ſunt mala 
- plura. 


Some good, ſome tolerable, but more bad. 


And. indeed moſt of them are bad; he has however 
ſome that are excellent: of which 1 ſhall give che 
reader Oy following examples. 


> SSR © 4 


D Upon an excellent piece of fahnen. 
Artis Phidiacæ toreuma clarum 


Piſces adſpicis: adde . natabunt. 255 35. 7 3. 
| a Upon 
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- F la pe = 1 fowneſi of 4 8 | 
Eutrapelus tonſor dum circuit ora Tepee „ MF! 
e 2 2 barba D 


8 1 F Ep. 83.4 7. 
5 ts Albi u 10 4 — * not to go to law: 


| Et judex petit, & petit patronus: Pig rr 
Solvas cenſeo, Sexte, creditoti. 5 "Bp. 1 f Why 2. 


4 judge, von i ſay,—and patron 4 680 get F. 
4 ale my advices, good Cantat 5.0 the . 


en "oy lau, death of one ok had pin been vidt- 
 rions in the races of the Circus: © 


SOC lle ego Flas Scorpus, clamoſi gloria — 
4 Plauſus, Roma, tui, deliciæque breves: 
Invida quem Lacheſis raptum trieteride nona, 
M0 Dum numerat N credidit eſſe ſenem. 
- EE V 51. J. 10. 


r Up the hold aftion of ae . 
* Dum peteret Regem decepta ſatellite dextra, 
Injecit ſacris ſe peritura focis. 
Sed tam ſzva pius miracula non tulit hoſts 
Et raptum Emmi juſſit abire virum. 
-Urere quam potuit contempto Mucius igne, 
* HFanc ſpectare manum Porſena non 2 
1 deceptæ fama eſt & gloria dextræ: 
Si non erraſſet, fecerat a 0 minus. 5 


* 


— 


*%» 


Ep. 22. L i. 


— 


Adiuſt oh 0 of + a covetoits rich nan. | 


Tu ſpectas hiemem ſuccincti lentus amici, 5 
(rr ſcelus 1) & lateris frigora trita mei. 
| Quantum erat, infelix, pannis fraudare duobus, 
* FR (Quid renuis 2 non te, Nævyole, ſed tineas? 
| SEAS 25 5 4 2. 
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15 No EV are in — ſaved tut thoſ toe 95 away: 


Callidus effracta nummos fur auferet arca: 
Proſternet patrios impia flamma lares —— 
Extra fortunam eſt quicquid donatur amicis: 

Quas dederis, f ſolas ſemper habebis opes. 
Ep. 42. J. 8. 


8 


Praiſe * Aſeription of a 2 bitch.” It is ſome- 
what long, but of exceeding delicacy; and I could 
wiſh, for the ſake of the ladies, that ſome able 
7 hand would tranſlate it into our language in verſe : 


Ifa eſt paſſere nequior Catulli : 
Iſſa eſt purior oſculo columbe : 
IM eft blandior omnibus puellis : 
IM eſt carior Indicis lapillis: 
IM eſt deliciæ catella Publi. 

Hanc tu, fi queritur, loqui — 
Sentit triſtitiamque gaudiumque. 
Collo nixa cubat, capitque ſomnos, 

Ut ſuſpiria nulla ſentiantur: 
Et deſiderio coacta ventris, 5 
Gutta pallia non fefellit ulla; 
Sed blando pede ſuſcitat, toroque 

i monet, & rogat levari. 

æ tantus ineſt pudor catellæ 
ws Venerem, nec invenimus 
Dignum tam tenera virum puella. 
Hanc ne lux rapiat ſuprema totam, 
Pita Publius exprimit tabella. 

In qua tam ſimilem videbis Iſſam, 
Ut fit tam ſimilis ſibi nec Iſſa. 
Iſſam denique pone cum tabella, 

Aut utramque putabis eſſe veram, 
Aut e ee putabis eſſe pictam. 


Ep. 109. J. 4. 


De 
Ca 


For the ſale 2 the ladies, as Mr. Rollin recom- 
mens it, the 7. Tranſlator has I or rather imi- 


* 


tated 


1 b : Iudia s gems -with ber compare, _ 
Sen, and gold are not fo rare: 
- | Cheap are thoſe in Publius Gans 


Ad ſuch notice ſaem: 
os 2, one would think, could "AE ; 
Vn ſhe oops, ber neck ſuſfaining, 
. — breath ber life explaining, 
Should @ call of nature take ber, 


Wo @ drop to ber difer 


"— 
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Prei ts, lle can pun 


Of pretty thi ngs compar d to 47. i 


 Lefbid's ſparrow:in its play 
_ Was not fo arch and gay: 


 "Ife's kiſſes ſweeter far 


Ius the billing turile's 7 | 
110085 I. fonder than the dove : 


Iſſa, kind as maids'in loves 


Ia is bis ſole delight. 
das the art Wa 


oy and ſadveſs in face; 
to tate, 


No diftreſſes rude can make ber; I 
But, ſoft-rifing from her place, 


ace, 
Set me down, be tells yon Plain, 
' #0w, take me up again. 


Ad fo chaſte's the litile creature, 


One would think ber not £555 


Never Venus and ber ſon © 
To ber ſpotleſs breaſt were known, 5 


Nor a ſpouſe could we provide 
Worthy of the tender bride. 
Left death ſnatch her iubole away, 
Grief to think! at ber laſt day, 
Publius does ber picture take, 


Long to e = =: 
Ja there as like you ſee, - 8 
2 Te can to 4 ** 


- 


1 this little poem in Engliſh . bow v agua 
the cemgarifon dai lot ah 


14 Y ond 
Fr. 1 
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| Ye by Her picture place, 
a' two with ev'ry grate | 
© Bath painted ſeem, and both ſeem true; 
Ty Paule me, and ſo would you ! 


SULPITIA, 


Sorbreta, a Roman lady, was the wife of Ca- 
be She wrote a poem upon the expulſion of 
the philoſophers, wherein ſhe highly laſhes Domi- 
tian, and menaces him with death. Ir is the only 
one, of a great number of poems compoſed by her, 


that is come down to us, and is uſually printed at 


the end of Juvenal's ſatires. We have reaſon to 

regret the loſs of the verſes ſhe inſcribed to her huſ- 

band upon conjugal love, and the chaſtity and fide- 

lity to be obſerved in the married ſtate. Martial 
gives her great praiſe in one of his epigrams, of 

which I ſhall repeat only ſome verſes : 


Omnes Sulpitiam legant puellæ, 
Uni quæ cupiunt viro placere. 
Omnes Sul pitiam legant mariti, 
Vni qui cupiunt placere nuptæ 
Hac condiſcipula, vel hac magiſtra, 


Eſſes doctior & RNA Sappho. FORE 
Epift. 35. 1. 10. 


Imitated. 


You tender brides, whom virtuous love inves, 


| Refine by wiſe Sulpitia your defires : 
She can the uſeful ſcience well impart. 
To keep one happy married lover's heart: 
And you, whoe'er deſire one bride to charm, 
Yourſelves with bright Sulpitia's diftates arm 


With ber converſant, by her leſſons taught, 4 


Her lovely pupils riſe, enlarg'd in thought , 
Chaſte and more learued Sappho's they beccine, 
Their ſex's glory, and the pride of Reme. 


Vol. III. 8 NE M E- 
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| NEMESIANUS. and CALPURNIUS. 


We have ſome eclogues and part of a poem 
upon hunting. written by M. Aurelius Olympius Ne- 
meſianus, who was very famous in his time for his 

tical works. We are told that he was a native 


of Carthage. He inſcribes his poem upon hunting 


to Carinus and Numerianus, after their father's 
death, that is to ſay, in the year 284. 

Tirus Capurnivs, of Sicily, lived in the reigns 
of Carus, Carinus, and Numerianus. He compoſed 


ſeven eclogues, which he inſcribed to Nemeſianùs, 


a paſtoral poet as well as himſelf. The verſes of 
both theſe poets have the character of the age in 
which they were Written. 


PRUDENTIUS. 


 PrupenTIvs, (Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 7 a 
Chriſtian poet, and officer in the court of the em- 
peror Honorius, was born at Saragoſa in Spain in 
the year 348, and died about 412. 

He did not begin his poems upon religion till the 
fifty-ſeventh year "of his age. He had been firſt an 
advocate, then a judge, afterwards a ſoldier, and 
at laſt a retainer to the court in an honourable 
employment. He informs us himſelf of theſe cir- 


cumſtances in the prologue of his works : 


Per quinquennia jam decem, 
Ni faller, fuimus : ſeptimus inſuper 
Annum cardo rotat, dum fruimur ſole volubili. 


After having ſpoken of his youth he mentions 
his different employ ments: 


Exin jurgia turbidos 
. animos, & male pertinax 
Vincendi ſtudium ſubjacuit caſibus a /peris. 
Bis legum moderamine 
Frenos nobilium reximus urbium : 


Jus civile boms reddidimus, terruimus reos. 
Tandem 
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Tandem militia gradu | 
Evelꝛum pietas principis . 
Aſumptum propius ſtare jubens ordine proximo. 


The pbems of Prudentius, come down to us, 
abound more with zeal for religion than ornaments 
of art. They are full of falſe quantities; beſides 
which he is not always orthodox in his notions. We 
muſt however confeſs, that there is abundance of 
taſte and delicacy in many paſſages of his works: 
his hymns upon the Innocents are ſufficient proofs 
of this, from which I ſhall repeat ſome , $1. 


Salvete flores martyrum, 
Quoc, lucis ipſo in limine, 
Chriſti inſecutor ſuſtulit, 
Ceu turbo naſcentes roſas. 
Vos prima Chriſti vittima, \ 


wy Grex immolatorum tener, 
x Aram ſub ipſam ſimplices 
nl Palma & coronis luditis —= 
Audit iyrannus anxius 
91 Alaiſſe regum principem, 
py Qui nomen Iſrael regat, . 
d Teneatque David regiam. 
le Exclamat amens nuntio : 
3 Sraucceſſor inſtat, pellimur. 
Satelles i, ferrum rape, 
Perfunde cunas ſanguine; 
- Transfigit ergo carnifſenx 
Mucrone diſtricto furens 
1 _ - Effuſa nuper corpora, 


Animaſque rimatur nouas, 


The Auguſtan age has nothing more animated, 
nor more delicate, than theſe ſtrophe* . - 


CLAUDIA N; 


Cx AupfAN, (Claudius) a Latin poet and a Pagan, 
was a a native of Egypt. He lived in the reign of Ar- 
6 C 2 cadius 


% b 
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cadius and Honorius, who cauſed a ſtatue to be erect- 

ed in honour of him. He died ſoon after Arcadius. 
He merits the firſt rank amongſt the heroic poets 
who appeared after the Auguſtan age. Of all thoſe 
who have endeavoured to follow and imitate Virgil, 
none come ſo near the majeſty of that poet, and re- 
tain leſs of the corruption of the age he lived in, than 
him. He every-where ſhews abundance of genius, 


and that he was born a poet. He was full of that fire | 


which produces enthuſiaſm. His ſtile is correct, ſweer, 
elegant, and at the ſame time noble and ſublime. He 
has however too many flights and ſallies of youth, and 
ſwells too much. He has wit and imagination, but is 
far from that delicacy of numbers, that natural and 
exquilite harmony of verſe, which the learned admire 
in Virgil. He rings perpetually the ſame round of 
meaſures, the ſame cadence, on account of which 
one can ſcarce read him without being tired. 

Of the ſeveral poems of Claudian, his invectives 

againſt Rufinus and Eutropius have been highly 

eſteemed. | | | 

: AUSONIUS. 

Avsonivs (Decius or rather Decimus Magni 
Auſonius) was born at Bourdeaux., 

At the age of thirty he was choſen profeſſor of 
grammar, and afterwards of rhetoric. He acquired 
ſo great a reputation in the latter employment, that 
he was ſent for to the Imperial court, and made præ- 
ceptor to Gratian, the ſon. of the emperor Valen- 
An. 367. tinian I. He accompanied his pupil in that young 

prince's journey with his father into Germany. 
This employment acquired him the higheſt dig- 
nities of the empire. He was made Quæſtor by 
Valentinian. After the death of that prince, Gra- 
tian made him Præfectus Prætorio; which office he 
| had twice, firſt for Italy and Africa, and afterwards 
An. 379. for the Gauls. He was at length declared conſul, 
; at which time Juvenal's maxim was again verified, 
5 5 That, 


2. . 


—— 3 
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That, when fortune pleaſes, ſhe makes a conſul of a a 
rhetorician. 


Si n wolet, fes de rhetore conſul 


"The" emperor, in conferring that dignity upon. 
him, forgot-nothing that could exalt the favour, by 
the obliging and generous manner of doing it. To. 


know how to improve gifts and graces thus is a 


ſcience worthy of a prince. He immediately diſ- Auſon, in 
patched a courier to Auſonius with advice of his Grat. act. 


being nominated conſul, and wrote to him in theſe 
terms: * When I conſidered ſome time ago about 
« the creation of conſuls for this year, I implored 
« the aſſiſtance of God, as you know it is my 
« cuſtom to do in whatever I undertake, and as 1 


« know it. is your deſire that I ſhould. I believed 


« it incumbent, on me to nominate you Firſt con- 


« ſul, and that God required that acknowledgment 


ec from me of the good inſtructions I have received 


te from you. I therefore pay you what I owe you, 
« and, as am ſenſible that we can never ſufficiently 


* diſcharge our obligations to our parents and 
“ maſters, I confeſs myſelf ſtill no leſs in your 
« debt than 1 was before.” | 

That nothing might he wanting to the favour he 
did him, he accompanied this letter with the preſent 


of a very rich robe, in which the figure of the em- 
peror Conſtantius his father-in-law was embroidered 


in gold. Auſonius, on his ſide, employed the whole 
force and delicacy of his genius in praiſing his auguſt 


benefactor both in verſe and proſe. His oration of 


thanks, to the emperor is ſtill extant, and has been 


highly eſteemed. There is a great deal of wit in it, 
perhaps too much; with fine and ſolid thoughts, and 


ſprightly turns, but often far fetched and too much 
ſtudied. The Latinity of it is hard, and ſpeaks the 
age in which the author lived. That the reader may 
have ſome idea of his ſtile, I ſhall repeat here the 

2 beginning 
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beginning of this ſpeech, which he pronounced be- 


fore the emperor : 

Ago tibi gratias,' Imperator 1 72 * etiam 
refer rem. Sed nec tua fortuna dgſiderat remuneraudi 
vices, nec naſtra ſuggerit reftituends facultatem. Priva- 
torum iſta copia eft inter ſe eſſe muntficos. Tua beneficia, 
at majeſiate precellunt, ita mutuum non repoſcunt. Quod 
ſolum igitur naſtræ opis eft, gratias ago, verum ita, ut 
apud Deum fieri ſolet, ſentiendo copio/ius, quam loſuendo; 

atque non in ſacrario modo Imperialis eraculi, qui locus 
Horroreè tranguillo & pavore venerabili rarò eundem ani- 


mum preſtat & vultum : Sed uſquequaque gratias ago, 


tum tacens, tum loquens; tum in catu bominum, tun 
ipſe mecum; & cum voce potui & cùm meditatione 
ſecelſi; omni hoo, atiu, habitu, & tempore. Nec mirum, 
i ego terminum non ſtatuo tam grata praſitendi cum tu 
nem facere neſcias honorandi. Qui enim locus eſt, aut 
dies, qui non me hujus aut ſimilis gratulationis admoneat ! ! 


 Admoneat autem! O inertiam fegnificationis ignave * 4 


Quis, 7 locus N, 9 non ee 80 Puts ogutt, in- 
fammet? 2; 


There is an extreme -newility i in the works of 
Auſonius. His ſtile is ſtiff and hard, as I have 


already obſerved; but that ſtiffneſs, that roughneſs, 


is the leaſt fault of his poems. The obſcenities with 


which they abound forbid the reading of them to 


every body that has not renounced all ſhame. | 


Sr. PA U LIN US. 


St. PavLiinvs,. Biſhop of Nola, was born at 
Bourdeaux about the year 353. The celebrated 
Auſonius, of whom I ſpoke laſt, was his maſter in 


profane learning. St. Paulinus declares more than 


once that he was indebted for every thing to Au- 
ſonius, whom he calls his patron, maſter, father, 
and to whom he acknowledges himſelf indebted 


for the progreſs he had made in learning, and his 


Ka to FIR and dignities : x ©. 5 
| Tibt 


r Mw 
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 Tibi diſciplinas, dignitatem, litteras, 

Linguæ, & toge, & fame decus, 
Provetius, altus, inſtitutus debeo, 

Patrone, præceptor, parens. Carm. 10. 


He made a great progreſs under ſuch a maſter. 
Auſonius congratulates him upon it in ſeveral of 
his poems, and owns, which is no ſmall thing for 


a poet to allow, that his diſciple carries the bays 


by his verſes againſt him: 5 

Cudimus ingenio, quantum præcedimus ævo. 
Aſrgit Muſe noſtra Camena tuæ. 3 
r N Auſon. Epiſt. 20. 


23 


The retirement of St. Paulinus, who went into Id. Epit. 
Spain to hide himſelf in ſolitude, drew upon him ““ and ag. 


violent reproaches from Auſonius. That worldly 


man wrote him many letters to complain of his in- 


jurious ſtate of oblivion, in which he flies out aginſt 


his Tanaquil; by which odious name he means his 


wife Therelia, to whom he imputes that change. He 
accuſed his diſciple of having loſt his former good- 
nature, and of being become moroſe and an hater 
of mankind. He aſcribes to him, in terms ſufficiently 
expreſs, a mind perverted by ſpleen and melancholy, 
that induced him to fly the ſociety and commerce 
of men: the reproach uſually made by perſons of 
the world to thoſe who quit it. ? 
Divine Providence prevented him from receiving 
any of theſe letters, till he was ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the ſnares which the devil laid for him by the hand 
of a late eſteemed and much beloved maſter At 
the end of four years, he received three of them, 
which he anſwered by ſeveral on his ſide. 

After having explained the reaſon of his long 
ſilence, he excuſes himſelf from reſuming the ſtudy 
of profane poetry, which did not fuir a perſon like 
him, who had devoted his thoughts ſolely to God: 


5 Quid 
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Quid abdicatas, in meam curam, Kater, 
Redire Muſas præcipis * 
Negant Camænis, nec patent Apollini 
4 Chriſto Ks. 2 Th 


He ſays that he is now no longer to ee 
Apollo and the muſes, divinities impotent and deaf; 
that a God more powerful has taken » poſſeſſion of 
his mind, and requires other ſentiments and, a dit- 
ferent language from him: | 


— 


Nunc alia mentem vis agit, mejer Deus, 3 
Altoſque more paſtulat. | 8 6 


He afterwards Aeforibes the ee change 


operated by grace in the heart of. man, when it 


has ſeized it by right of conqueſt, and has entirely 


ſubjected it to itſelf, in making it by a chaſte and 


pure joy loſe all taſte for its former pleaſures and 
worldly delights; in . all the pains and 
diſquiet of the preſent life by a lively faith and hope 
of future happineſs, and in leaving it no other 
care, than to employ itſelf with its God; in con- 
templating his wonderful works, in ſtudying his 
holy will, and endeavouring with all the powers of 
the ſoul to render him an homage worthy of him 
ys an 1 love that knows no bounds: IVC 


e ergo noftra ut ſuum pi ecordiis 
=» © Vibraverit calo jubar, 
 Abſtergit ægrum corporis pigri fitum 
MN abilumque mentis innovat. 
Exba urit oinne quod, j Juv, abat antea, 
Caſtæ voluptalis vice. 
Toleque noſtra jure domini vindicat 
Et card, Sora, & tempora, 
Se cogitari, intelligi, credi, legi,. 
Se vull timeri & diligi. | 1 
Aiſtus inanes, quos movet vite labor 
Preſentis evi tramite, 


B - _ Abolt futuræ cum Dee vite fides, &c. 


. . To 
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To all this he adds a ſtrong proteſtation never to 
be wanting to what his obligations to Auſonius re- 
quired of him. | 


The praiſes, which Auſonius gives St, Paulinus 


in many places, ſeem, rather to regard the poems 
he compoſed before his renouncing the profane 
muſes, than thoſe he wrote after. For, after ſo un- 
common and generous an abdication, he ſtudied to 
extinguiſh the greateſt part oi his fire; and, having 
Rifled in bimſelt all deſire of worldly reputation, he 
checked and neglected his wit and ſtile, and confined 
himſelf within the bounds of a ſimpliciry averſe to 
all pride, and ſuch as the Chriſtian modeſty requires. 
He carried this departure from the poet ſo far, as 
to diſregard even the rules of proſody. But with all 
the air of negligence, that appears no leſs in his verſi- 
cation than even in the ſtile in general of his poems, 
we always find certain natural-charms and beauries, 
which make us love the author and his works. 


r. PROSPER. 


St. PRosPER was of Aquitaine. He was mar- 
Tried and a layman, and * of the Briefs to 
St. Leihe ope. 

Beſides ſeveral other little pieces, which are du- 
bious, we have a conſiderable poem of St. Proſper's 
againſt the ungrateful, that is to ſay againſt the ene- 
mies of the grace of Jeſus Chriſt; wherein, as a pro- 
found theologiſt, he explains the doctrine of the 
Church againſt the Pelagians and Semipelagians. 

Mr. Godeau, after many other authors, judges 
this work an abridgement of all St. Auguſtin's books 
upon this ſubject, and particularly of thoſe which he 
wrote againſt Julian. He adds, that the expreſſions 
are wonderful, and that, in many places, there is 
reaſon to be amazed how it was poſlible for this 
Saint to unite the beauty. of verſication with the ſe- 
verity of his ſubject. What is beſides ſurpriſing, in 
this poem, is to ſee the exact regularity with wa 

the 
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the maxims of the faith are obſerved in it, 'notwith- 
ſtanding the conſtraint of verſe, and the freedom of 
the poetic ſpirit z and that the truths of religion are 
neither altered nor weakened by the ornaments of 
poetry. This poem has been tranſlated into French 
| _ verſe. I ſhall give the preface of it a place here, 
5 Which will ſhew both the ſubject of this excellent 
work, and the ſtile of its author: 5 
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"Alle 8 ſanctæ ſubſiſtat origo, 
Unde animis pietas inſit, & unde fides: 
 Adversdm ingratos, falſa & virtute ſoperbos. 
Centenis decies verſibus excolu. 
- Quos fi tranquilla ſtudeas cognoſcere Cura, 
Tutus ab adverſo turbine, Lector, eris. 
; Nec libertate arbitrii rapiere rebellis, 
Ulla nec audebis dona negare Dei. | 
Sed bona quz tibi ſunt, operante fatebere Chriſto, 
Non eſſe ex merito e ſed ad meritum. 


French Tinaſiatio. 5 


Ma "Jl en mille Vers combattant pour la a, 
A pour Dieu combattu, 
_ Attaquant ces Ingrats pleins de la vaine audace 
Dune fauſſe vertu. 
"| Jai f ait voir do nos cœurs confoivent FE racine | 
D*un celeſte deſſein, | 
Dol 12 foi nait dans nous, d'oii la vertu divine 
| " Germe dans notre ſein. 
8 done. ton efprit calme, en liſant cet oxvrage, 
Ny cherche que du fruit, 
Ces Vers te e du funeſte naufrage | 
| O Verreur nous conduit. 
Lu m eleveras point contre ton Roi are, 
Ta fiere RT 
Et tu ne croiras point miriter par toi-mime 
| Les dons de ſa bonte. R 
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Mais tu reconnoitras que tu dois toute choſe e 
Au Dieu qui reſt ji dous; 
Et que notre nerite oft Peffet, non la cauſe 
Die ſa Grace dans nous. 


The ſame in Engliſh. 


Whence holineſs of will derives its birth, 
Whence piety and faith illumine earth, 
Gainſt men Ungrateful, of falſe virtue vain, 
1 fing : a thouſand verſes form the ſtrain. 

If, reader, to ſuch knowledge you aſpire, 

+ Search here, and gratify thy good deſire. 
From frantic error ſafe, the growth of pride, 

\. Theſe, if you ſtudy well, will be your guide: 
Nor wilt thou dare againſt the God of Grace 
Rebellious human liberty to place: 0 Ba 
Nor wilt thou any of his gifts diſown ; 

Nor think you merit, but by Him alone: :- 

- Whateer is good in thee thou here wilt trace, 
Not as the cauſe, but the effect, of Grace. 


 SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS. 


C.. Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius was born at Lyons. 
His father was præfectus pretoriq, and ſon-in-law of 
the emperor Avitus. 

Me have twenty-four of his poems, which are 
uſually printed with the nine books of his epiſtles. 


The age in which he lived is an excuſe for the hard- 


neſs and obſcurity of his ſtile, and the falſe quan- 
tities of his verſes. RR. | 


He renounced poetry with ſecular things, and 


compoſed no verſes after he was made biſhop of 
Clermont in Auvergne, which happened in the 
year 472. CELTS 


AVIEN US. 


Roruvs FesTvs Aviewvus lived in the reign of 
Theodoſius the elder, This author — the 
Fn | no- 
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Phenomena of Aratus, and the Hie! of Diony- 


ſius, that is to ſay, his deſcription of the earth, in- 


to Latin verſe. .He had alſo turned all Livy into 


| Iambics: 4 work uſeleſs enough, and of which the 


loſs is only to be regretted, as it contained the ſub- 
ſtance of that excellent hiſtorian's matter not come down 
10 us. There are fables of his extant, which he 
made into-elegiac verſe from Æſop, and dedicated 
to Theodoſius, Who is in reality Macrobius: they 
are infinitely remote from the purity, 12 nt 
e i: Phedrus.. 


BO ETI v. 2 Rb 


B55 11. 8 0 . Manlius Sever nus bau) vas 
ſole conſul in the year 310. 

What verſes this great man made are inſerted 
in his five books De conſolatione Philoſophie, which 
he compoſed in the: priſon, where Theodoric king 
of the. Goths,. whoſe prime miniſter - he was, con- 
fined him. His proſe, which is not the moſt ex- 
cellent, ſeemed to 1 contributed, like ſhades in 

painting, to exalt che beauties of his poetry; that 
. ne with grave ſentences and fine Co. , 


7 4 
& # * | Y * 4 +4. 


FR TUN AT Us. 


. FoxTuwa rus, was born in the 0 of 
Tieviſano. He was made biſhop of Poitiers, and 
died about the beginning of the ſeventh century. 

He is one of the moſt conſiderable of the antient 
Chriſtian poets. We have eleven books of his miſ- 
cellaneous poems in Lyric and Elegiac verſe, and 
four of the life of St. Martin in Hexameters. The 
merit of his. verſes is to be jud from che ee 
which he lived. | 
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| CHAPTER, il. 
1 OF HISTORIANS. 
IIIS TOR has with reaſon been called the 


| evidence of time, the light of truth, the 
ſchool of virtue, the depoſitory of events, and, if 
the expreſſion may be allowed, the faithful 


ul meſſen- 
ger of antiquity. And indeed it opens to our view 
the vaſt ſeries of all paſt ages, and brings them in 


Aa manner down to our own times. It makes con- 


querors, heroes, princes, and all other great per- 


ſonages, appear before us; but without the pow 


pous train which attended them during their lives, 
and reduced to their own perſons, in order to ren- 


der an account of their actions at the tribunal of 


poſterity, and ſubmit to a judgment in which flat- 


tery has no longer any part, becauſe they have no 
longer any power. 5 
Hiſtory has alſo the privilege of approaching the 


_ thrones of the princes that reign, and is almoſt the 


only counſellor, who either can or dare impart 


truth. to them, and even ſhew them their faults, if 
they have any, but under foreign names, to ſpare 
their delicacy, and to render its advice uſeful by 
avoiding to give them offence. It is no leſs intent 
upon the inſtruction of private perſons. It ſets be- 


fore all in general, of whatſoever age or condition 


they be, both the models of virtue they are to fol- 


low, and the examples they ought to ſkun. 


It is eaſy to conceive, that hiſtory, whilſt arr- 


leſs and rude in its infancy, was not capable of 
rendering theſe important ſervices to mankind. It 


contented itſelf at firſt with preſerving the remem- 


brance of events by — them upon ſtone and 


braſs, in fixing them by infſeriptions, by inferting 


them 
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them into public regiſters, and by conſecrating 
cow's in ſome meaſure in hymns and ſongs of reli- 

It roſe by degrees, till at length it attained 
Ce height of perfection to which. the Greek and 


Latin writers carried it. 


I ſhall ſay nothing of the hiſtory of the people 


of God . by Moſes, the moſt antient and 
venerable of all hiſtories. neither ſhall I ſpeak of 
ſeveral hiſtorians, whoſe names only, or at moſt 


. ſome ſmall fragments of their writings, have come 


down to us. 1 ſhall confine; myſelf here to the 


Greek and Latin hiſtorians, whoſe works, either in 


the whole or in part, are ſtill extant, As 1 have 


taken care to quote them exactly in my Antient 


Hiſtory, and they are my authorities, for what I 


advance there, it ſeemed neceſſary, that ſuch of 


my readers as have not been converſant with them, 


ſhould have ſome ſmall knowledge of them, and 


A.M. 
3520. 


Ant. ]. E. 


484. 
Suidas. 


know at leaſt the times in which they lived, the 


principal circumſtances of their lives, the works 
they compoſed, and the judgment paſſed on them 
by the Learned. 


r 
O the Greet Hiſtorians. 
r 
HE RODPOT Us. 
E RODOTUS was of n . a 
city of Caria. He was born the ſame year 
Artemiſia queen of Caria died, and four years be- 


fore the deſcent of Xerxes upon Greece. Seeing 
his country oppreſſed by the tyranny of Lygdamis, 


Artemiſia's grandſon, he quitted it, and retired into 


the iſle of ts where he learnt the Ionic dialect 


perfectly. 
It was in this dialect he ep his hiſtory in 


Sin books, He. begins it at Cyrus, according to 


him, 
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him, firſt king of Perſia, and continues it to the bat- 
tle of Mycale, fought in the eighth year of Xerxes, 
which includes an hundred and twenty years under 
four kings of Perſia, Cyrus, Cambyſes, Darius, and 
Kerxes, from the year of the world 3405 to 3524. 
Beſides the hiſtory of the Greeks and Perſians, which 
are his principal ſubjects, he treats that of ſeveral 
other nations, as the Egyptians, which takes up his 
ſecond book. In the work of his which we have, he Lib. r. 
cites his hiſtories of the Aſſyrians and Arabians; but <- 84 
nothing of them is come down to us, and it is even 
doubted whether he finiſhed them, becauſe they are 
not mentioned by any author. The life of Homer, 
aſcribed to Herodotus, is not believed to be his. 
. Herodotus, in order to make himſelf known to guidas. 
all Greece at one and the ſame time, choſe to make 
his appearance when it was aſſembled at the Olym- 
pic games, and read his hiſtory there, which was 15 
received with exceeding applauſes. The ſtile in 
which it is written ſeemed ſo ſweet and flowing, that 
the audience thought they heard the muſes them- 
ſelves; and that from thenceforth occaſioned the 
names of the muſes to be given to the nine books 
of which it conſiſts. | 
It appears, that he gave a particular reading of 
his work to the city of Athens, which well deſerved 
that diſtinction : this was at the celebrated feaſt of 
the Panatbenæa. It is eaſy to judge how highly an 
hiſtory, compoſed with ſo much art and eloquence, 
muſt have pleaſed ſuch refined and delicate ears, and 
wits ſo curious, and of ſo exquiſite a taſte, as thoſe 
of the Athenians. 
It is believed to have been rather at this aſſem- Marcellin. 
bly, than the Olympic games, that Thucydides, de vit. 
then very young, perhaps about fifteen, was ſo 8 
much affected with the beauty of this hiſtory, that 
he was ſeized with a kind of tranſport and enthu- : 
ſiaſm, and ſhed tears of joy in abundance. Hero- [ 
daotus perceiyed it, and complimented Olorus, the | 
| | | father 


= 
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Kather'of the youth, upon that occaſion ;” exhorting 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms to take particular care 


of his ſon; who already ſhewed ſo extraordinary a 


taſte for polite learning, and who might one day be 
the honour of Greece. Great perſons cannot be too 


attentive in encouraging young men by juſt praiſes, 
in whom they obſerve fine talents and generous 


inclinations. It is perbaps to theſe few words of 


+ Herodotus that the world is indebted for the ad- 


mirabie hiftory of Thucydides. 


I have ſaid, that Thucydides might be about fif- 


wen; When he was preſent at the reading of Herodo- 
tus's hiſtory at Athens. Suidas ſays, that he was 


then only a child, or rather very young, d. raw. As 
he was born but thirteen years after Herodotus, the 
latter himſelf in conſequence could not at that time 
be above twenty-eight, which highly adds to the 
merit of that author, who at that age had compoſed 
ſo valuable a work. | . | 
- Herodotus, crowned with glory, thought of re- 
turning into his own country, whither the heart 
always recals us. When he arrived there, he ex- 
horted the people to expel the tyrant that oppreſſed 
them, and to reinſtate themſelves in the poſſeſſion 


of their liberty, dearer to the Greeks than life it- 


ſelf, His remonſtrances-had all the ſucceſs that 


could be expected, but met with no other reward 


than ingratitude, through the envy ſo glorious and 


 ſuccefsful an enterpriſe drew upon him. He was 
_ obliged to quit an ungrateful country, and thought 


proper to take the advantage of an opportunity 
that offered itſelf very favourably. The Athenians 


Vere at this time ſending a colony to Thurium, in 


that part of Italy called Græcia major, to inhabit 
and re-people that city. He joined this colony, 


and went with it to ſettle at Thurium, where he 
ended his days. Thurium was the antient Sybaris, 


or at leaſt that city was built in the neighbour- 


hood of Sybaris, and the remaining people of that 


antient 
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antient place, ruined by the Crotoniatæ, were ſet- | 
tled there, 
I I defer ſpeaking of the judgment to be oalliel on 
Herodotus, till I have gone through the article of 
Thucydides, in order to compare them with _ 
other: 


r 
FH THUCYDIDES. 


\HE birth of Thucydides | is dated in the 3 5th A. M. 
Olympiad, thirteen years after that of He. r . C. 
rodotus. 
His father was Olorus (fo called from a king of Marcellins 
Thrace) and his mother Hegeſipyle. One of his Thucyd, 
anceſtors was the antient Miltiades, the ſon of Cyp- Suidas. 
ſelus, the founder of the kingdom of the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus, who having retired into Thrace by the 
conſent of Piſiſtratus, there married Hegeſipyle the 
daughter of Olorus king of Thrace, whoſe daugh-  * 
ter of the ſame name was very probably the mo- 
ther of our hiſtorian, 5 
He ſtudied rhetoric under Antiphon, and — | 
N loſophy under Anaxagoras. He ſpeaks of the firſt Thueyd. _ 
in his eighth book, and ſays that he was for abos **P+5924 
liſhing the popular government, and eſtabliſhing 
that of the Four Hundred at Athens. 
We have already ſaid; that at the age of fifteen A. M. 
he had heard Herodotus's hiſtory read with extreme $548. | 
| J. C. 
pleaſure, either at Olympia, or Athens. 456. 
As he had a violent inclination for ſtudy, he had 
no thoughts of concerning himſelf in the adminiſ- 
tration of the public affairs, and only took care 
to form himſelf in the military exerciſes that ſuited 
a young man of his birth. He was employed in 
the army, and made ſome campaigns. 
At twenty-ſeven he was joined in commiſſion for A.M. 
conducting and ſettling a new colony of Athenians 386. 
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at Thurium. He paſſed three or four years in that 


employment, after which he returned to Athens. 


He then married a very rich wife of. Thrace, 


who had-a great number of mines in that country, 


By this marriage his circumſtances were very eaſy, 


A. M. 
3573. 


431. 
Thucyd. 


1.5· P. 561. 


Ant. J. C., 


and ſupplied him with the means of expending 


conſiderable ſums. We ſhall ſoon ſee the good ule 


he made of this advantage. 


In the mean time the Peloponneſian war broke 
out, and occaſioned great revolutions and troubles 


in Greece. Thucydides, who foreſaw that it would 


be of long duration, and attended with Important 
events, formed from the firſt the deſign of writing 


the hiſtory of is. It was neceſſary for this purpoſe 


to have the moſt faithful and certain accounts, and 
to 'be informed to the moſt minute circumſtances 


bol all that paſſed on both ſides in every expedition 
and campaign. And this he effected in an admi- 


| 30. 
Ant. J. C. 


424 
Thucyd. 


I. 4. p. 32. 


rable manner that has few examples. 


As he ſerved in rhe troops of Athens, he was an 
eye-witneſs of what paſſed in the army of the Athe- 
nians, till the eighth year of that war, that is to ſay, 
till the time of his baniſnment, of which this was 
the occaſion: He had been commanded to go to the 


relief of Amphipolis upon the frontiers of Thrace, 
a place of great importance to both parties. Bra- 
ſidas, general of the Lacedæmonians, marched thi- 


ther firſt, and took the place. Thucydides on his 


- fide took Eione upon the river Strymon. This ad- 


vantage, which was inconſiderable to Athens in 
compariſon with the loſs of Amphipolis, was looked 


upon as nothing. His having failed of relieving 


Amphipolis, through want of expedition, was made 
a crime, and the people, at the inſtigation of Cleon, 
puniſhed his pretended fault by a ſentence of baniſh- 


PT ment. 


Thucydides made his W 9 150 ae to the 


Preparation and execution of the great deſign he had 
| formed of . the e hiſtory of this war. He 


em ployed 


av 
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employed the whole time of his baniſhment, which 
continued twenty years, in collecting his materials 
with more diligence than ever. His reſiding from 

thenceforth ſometimes in the country of Sparta, and 
ſometimes in that of Athens, extremely facilitated 
the inquiries he had to make. He ſpared no ex- 
pence for that purpoſe, and made great preſents to 
the officers on both ſides, in order to his being in- 
formed of all that paſſed in the two armies. He 
had taken the ſame method whilſt in the ſervice. - 
The Athenians, after the expulſion of the thirty A. M. 
tyrants by Thraſybulus, permitted all the exiles ro 360r. 2 
feturn, except the Piſiſtratides. Thucydides took _ = 
the benefit of this decree, and returned to Athens, 
after a baniſhment of twenty years, at the age of 
ſixty-eight. It was not till then, according to Mr. 
Dodwell, that Thucydides actually applied himſelf 
to the compoſition of his hiſtory, of which he had 
hitherto been collecting and diſpoſing the materials 
with incredible care. His ſubject, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, was the famous Peloponneſian war, 
which continued twenty-ſeven years. He carried 
it down no farther than the twenty-firſt incluſively. 
The fix years which remained were ſupplied by 
Theopompus and Xenophon. He uſed the Artic 
dialect in his hiſtory, as the pureſt and moſt ele- 
gant, and at the ſame time the moſt nervous and 
' | emphatical: beſides which it was the idiom of 
Athens, his country. He tells us himſelf, that, in Thueyd. 
| writing it, his view was not to pleaſe, but to inſtruct 1. 1. p. 5. 
| his readers. For which reaſon he does not call his aud 16. 


” 


| hiſtory a work compoſed: for oftentation, uv 

but a monument to endure for ever, #77 is a. He 

; \ divides it regularly by years and campaigns. There 

is a French tranſlation of this excellent hiſtorian by 
%%VM p) , SL I 
Thucydides is believed to have lived thirteen years 

after his return from baniſhment, and the end of the 
Peloponneſian war. He died at the age of four- 

r 8 no a | {ſcore 


FFF 
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A. M. 


3613. 
Ant. J. C. 


391. 
In vit. 


Cim. 
p. 480. 
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| ſcore and upwards, at Athens according to ſome, 
and in Thrace according to others, from whence 
his bones were brought to Athens. Plutarch lays, 


that the tomb of Thucydides was ſhewn in his time 
within the monument of Cimon's family. 5 


| . Compariſon of Herodotus and Thucydides. 25 
Dionysius of Haiicarnassvs, an excellent 


5 hiſtorian and critic, in a letter to Pompey the Great, 


compares Herodotus and Thucydides, the two moſt 
eſteemed of the Greek hiſtorians, and expreſſes his 


judgment of them, as well in reſpe& to hiſtory it- 


ſelf, as the ſtile they uſe. I ſhall repeat in this place 


the principal ſtrokes of this ſhort diſſertation: but 


we muſt remember that our critic is of Halicarnaſſus 
as well as Herodotus, which may perhaps give room 


to e him of ſome partiality to his countryman. 


I. Matter of Hiſtory ronfidered. | 
The firſt duty of an author, who intends to com- 


poſe an hiſtory, and to tranſmit the knowledge and 


remembrance of paſt actions to poſterity, is, in my 


opinion, to make choice of a ſubject great, noble, 


and affecting; which, by the variety and impor- 


dance of facts, may render the reader attentive, and 


keep him always in a kind of buſy ſuſpence; and 


laſtly, engroſs and pleaſe him by the nature itſelf of 
the events, and the good ſucceſs that terminates them. 

Herodotus may indiſputably in this point be ſaid 
to take place of Thucydides. Nothing could be 


: more agreeable and affecting than the ſubject choſen 
1 by the former. It is all Greece, jealous to the de- 
gree every body knows ſhe was of her liberty, at- 


tacked by the moſt formidable power of the uni- 
verſe, which, with innumerable forces by ſea and 
land, undertakes to cruſh and reduce her into ſla- 
very. It is nothing but victories upon victories, as 


well by ſea as land, gained over the Perſians by the 
= Greeks, who, without mentioning the moral virtues 


carried. 
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carried to the higheſt degree of perfection, ſhew all 
the valour, prudence, and military abilities, that 


can be expected from the greateſt of captains. In 
fine, this war, ſo long and terrible, in which all 


Afia, departing out of herſelf and overflowing like 


a deluge, ſeems to make the total deſtruction of 
the little country of Greece. inevitable, terminates 
with the ſhameful flight of Xerxes, the moſt pow- 
erful king of the earth, who is reduced to eſcape 
in à little boat, and with a ſucceſs that extinguiſhes 
for ever in the Perſians all thoughts and deſires of 
attacking Greece again with open force. 


We ſee nothing of this kind in the choice Thu- 
cydides has made of his ſubject. He confines him- 
ſelf to a ſingle war, which is neither juſt in its prin- 


Ciple, very various in its events, nor glorious to the 
Athenians in its ſucceſs, It is Greece become fran- 
tic and poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of diſcord, that im- 
brues her hands in her own blood, arming Greeks 


-/ againſt Greeks, allies againſt allies. Thucydides 


himſelf, from the beginning of his hiſtory, declares 
and gives his reader a view of all the evils with 
which that unfortunate war would be attended; 


laughter of men, plundering of cities, earthquakes, 


droughts, famine, diſeaſes, plagues, peſtilence, in a 


Word, the moſt dreadful calamities. What a begin- 


ning, what a proſpect, is this! Is there any thing 
more capable of diſguſting and ſhocking the reader? 
Bauch is the firſt reflection of Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, which; in my opinion, does not at all 
affect the merit of the writer. The choice of the 
matter, and the glorious ſucceſs of a war, do not 
depend upon an author cotemporary with his ſub- 
ject, who is not maſter of his events, and who 
neither can nor ought to write any thing but what 
happens. He-is unfortunate in being the witneſs of 


none but deplorable facts, but. not the leſs excellent . 


for that reaſon ; which is at moſt a reproach that 
will lie only againſt a Tragic or Epic poet, who diſ- 
DE on. D 3 „ 
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poſes his matter at his own diſcretion. But, as to an 


author, who writes the hiſtory of his own times, we 


have no right to require any thing of him, but that 


he ſhould be true, judicious, and impartial, Is the 


ſole end of hiſtory to delight the reader? Ovght ir 
not rather to inſtruct him, and are not the great 
calamities, which are the neceſſary effects of bad 


paſſions and injuſtice, highly. vicful- for teaching 


mankind to avoid them? 
In the ſecond place, it is very important for a 
writer to make a good choice of his point of view, 


in order to know where he is to begin, nd how 


far carry on, his hiſtory, And in this Herodotus 
has ſucceeded wonderfully. He begins with rex 
lating the cauſe of the war declared by the Perſians 
againſt Greece, which is the deſire to revenge an 

injury * received above two hundred years before; 3 
and he concludes the relation of it with the exem- 
plary puniſhment of the Barbarians, The taking 


of Troy could at moſt be only the pretext of this 


war, and what a pretext was it! The real cauſe was 


undoubtedly the ambition of the kings of Perſia, 


and the deſire of avenging themſelves upon the 
Greeks for the aid they gave the Ionians. As for 
T hucydides, he begins his hiſtory with deſcribing 
the unhappy firuation of the affairs of the Greeks 
at that time; a firſt proſpect little agreeable and af- 
fecting. He expreſsly imputes the cauſe of this war 
to the city of Athens, though he might have aſcribed 
it to the envy of Sparta, its rival from the time of the 


gloriousexploits by which the Athenians had ſo highly 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war with the Perſians, 


This ſecond reflection of our critic ſeems till 
worſe founded than the firſt. Thucydides might 
have advanced this pretext, but I don't know whe- 
ther he could have done it with truth and juſtice: 
hs rather one may poſitively affirm, that he could 


* The deflru@ion f Troy by the Os; wes * bas in ellaner 
with HAH = | c 
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not 
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not advance it with any face of reaſon whatſoever, _ 


It is certain, if we may believe Plutarch, that the 
cauſe of the war ought to be imputed to the un- 
bounded ambition of the Athenians, who affected 
univerſal dominion. It is noble in. Thucydides 
to have ſacrificed the glory of his country to. the 
love of truth: a quality in which the moſt eſſential 
merit and higheft praiſe of an hiſtorian conſiſt. 


Thirdly, Herodotus, who knew that a long re- 


lation of the ſame matter, how agreeable ſoever it 


might be, would diſguſt and become tedious to 


| the reader, has varied his work, after the manner of 
Homer, by. epiſodes and digreſſions, which add 
much to its beauty, and the reader's pleaſure, Thu- 
cydides, on the contrary, is always uniform and in 
55 the ſame tone, and purſues his ſubject without giv- 
ing himſelf time to take breath; heaping up battles 

upon battles, preparations upon preparations, ha- 


rangues upon harangues; parcelling out, to uſe that 


expreſſion, actions by campaigns, which might have 
been ſhewn in all their extent with more grace and 
perſpicuity. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſeems here not to have 
had ſufficient attention to the laws of hiſtory, and to 
have almoſt believed, that an hiſtorian might be 
judged of in the fame manner as a poet. "Many 
people blame Herodotus for his. long and frequent 
digreſſions, as a conſiderable defect i in point of hiſ- 
tory. I am far from agreeing with this opinion. 
They muſt have been very agreeable to the Greeks, 
at a time when the hiſtory of thoſe different nations, 
of which they treat, was entirely unknown to them. 
But I am till farther from blaming the plan and 
conduct of Thucydides, who hardly ever loſes ſight 
of his ſubject : Boe this is one of the principal rules 


of kiftory, from which a writer ought never to de- 


5 ow without the juſteſt reaſons. 
Fourthly, Thucydides is religiouſly bd to 
truth, which ought to be the foundation of hiſtory ; ; 
D 4 and, 
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and, which is certainly the firſt and moſt eſſential 


quality of an hiſtorian, inſerts nothing of fabulous 


in his work, has no regard to embelliſhing and en- 
livening it by relating facts and events of the mar- 
vellous kind, and does not, upon every occaſion, in- 


troduce the gods and goddeſſes, acting by dreams, 


oracles, and prodigies. In this he is ; indiſputably 


ſuperior to Herodotus, who is little delicate and 


cautious in reſpect to many facts which he advances, 
and is generally credulous even to weakneſs and 
ſuperſtiqon. 


Fifthly, If 'we may believe Dionyſius of Hali- 


carnaſſus, there is in the writings of Thucydides a 


gloomineſs of character, and a natural roughneſs 
of humour, which his baniſhment had ſharpened 
and exaſperated, He is moſt exact in noting all 


the faults and wrong meaſures of the generals; 
and, if he ſometimes remarks their good qualities 


and ſucceſſes, for he often paſſes them over in ſi- 
lence, he ſeems to do i it with regret and againſt his 
will. | 

I do not know 1 this n be well 
founded; but my reading of Thucydides gave me 


no ſuch idea of him. I perceived indeed that his 


matter was fad and gloomy, but not the hiſtorian, 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus diſcerns a quite different 
temper in Herodotus, that is to ſay, a character of 
kindneſs and good-nature always equal to itſelf, 


with an extreme ſenſibility for the good and bad 


forrune of his country. 


AT 2, Elecution confered. 


| Several things may be conſidered in reſpect ta 
Elocution: 


Purity, propriety, and elegance * language. 
Theſe qualities are common to both our hiſtorians, 
he * tal in them, but always in ad- 


—_ 
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hering to the noble ſimplicity of nature. * It is 
remarkable, ſays Cicero, that theſe two authors, 
| who were cotemporary with the ſophiſts, that had 
introduced a florid, trim, formal, artificial ftile, and 
whom Socrates for that reaſon called Acyogaidanuc, never 
gave into thoſe minute or rather frivolous ornaments. 

Diffuſion or brevity of ſtile. Theſe particularly 
diſtinguiſh and characteriſe them. The ſtile of 
Herodotus is ſweet, flowing, and more diffuſe ; that 
of Thucydides lively, . conciſe, and vehement. 


$* The one, to uſe Cicero's words, is like a calm 


* ſtream, whaſe waves flow with Majeſty ; the o- 
e ther like an impetuous torrent; and, when he 
“ ſpeaks of war, we ſeem to hear the trumpet ſound. 


Alter fine ullis ſalebris quaſi ſedatus amnis fluit : alter ora. 
incitalior fertur, & de bellicis rebus canit etiam quo- 3% 


damm do bellicum. Thucydides is. ſo full of things, 
5+ that with him the thoughts are almoſt equal in 
de number to the words; and at the ſame time he 
is fo juſt and cloſe in his expreſſions, that one 
$ cannot tell whether it be the words that adorn the 


* the thoughts, or the thoughts the words.” Qui Lib. 2. de 


1 bucydides ) ita creber eſt rerum frequentia, ut verbo- Orat. 


n. 56. 


rum prope numerum ſententiarum numero conſequatur : 

| Ha porro verbis aptus & preſſus, ut neſcias utrum res 
oratione, an verba ſententiis Uluſtrentur. This cloſe, 
and in a manner abrupt, ſtile is wonderfully proper 
for giving ſtrength and energy to diſcourſe, but is 
nerally attended with abundance of obſcurity. 
And this is what has happened to Thucydides, ef- 
pecially in his harangues, which in many places are 


almoſt - unintelligible: Ipſze illæ conciones ita multas Orat. 
babent obſcuras abditaſque ſententias, vix ut intelligan- n. zo. 
fur : So that the reading of this author requires an 


* Sophiſtas Aoyodaiduns; appellat in Phædro Socrates—quorum 
fatis arguta multa, ſed minuta quedam——nimiumque depicta. 
Quo magis ſunt Herodotus T hyeydideſque mirabiles: quorum ætas 
cum in eorum tempora, quos nominamus, incidiſſet, longiſſime 
tamen ipſi A talibus delictis, vel potids ineptiis, abfuerunt. Cic. in 
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vol. xI. 
vs elſewhere, | 
J ſhall a this wicked, which is eee 


Quintil. 


8 I. e. In 


as, every body knows prevail in, an 
principal merit of, Eloquence. Herodotus ſucceeds. 
in thoſe which require ſweetneſs and inſinuation, 
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uninterrupted attention, and becomes a ſerious ſtu. 
dy. For the teſt, it is not ſurpriſing that Thucy- 
dides, as he alludes in his harangues to many cir- 
cumſtances well known in his time, and forgotten af- 


terwards, ſhould have obſcurities in the ſenſe of 


readers ſo many ages removed from thoſe events. 


But that is not the principal cauſe of them. 


What has been ſaid ſhews what we are to think 
of our two hiſtorians in reſpect to the 8 which 
conſtitute the 


and den e in the Song: and Een pal- 


Jos: 7:4: 5 


Both have harangues, but they” are leſs frequent 


x a ſhorter in the firſt. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus finds a defect in thoſe of Thucydides, which 


is, that they are always in one and the ſame form 
and tone, and that the characters of the ſpeakers 
are ill ſuſtained in them; whereas Herodotus is 


much happier in thoſe reſpects. Some perſons 
blame harangues in hiſtory in general, and eſpe- 


cially the direct. * have e this l 


longer than I intended, with the elegant and judi- 
cious character Quintilian has drawn of our two 


authors, in which he includes part of what has hi- 


therto been ſaid: Hiſtoriam multi ſcripſere, ſed nemo 
dubitat duos longe ceteris præferendos, quorum diverſa 
virtus laudem pene eſt parem conſecuta. Denſus, & 


brevis, & ſemper inſtans fibi J. hucydides : dulcis, & 
candidus, & fuſus Herodotus. Ille concitatis, hic re- 


miſſis aſfectibus melior: ile: concionibus, hic ſermonibus: 


ille vi, hic voluptate. Greece has produced many 


e famous hiſtorians; but all agree in giving the 
$63 preference greatly to two of them, who by ite 


rent 8 * acquired almoſt equal glory. 


wy — 
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66 Thucydides i 18 cloſe, conciſe, and always * haſten- 
ing on to the point in view : Herodotus is ſweet, 
ﬆ perſpicuous, and more diffuſed. The one is beſt 
« tor. the vehement paſſions, the other for the ſoft 
* and agreeable. The one ſucceeds in harangues, 
« the other in common diſcourſe. Force ſtrikes us 
« in the one, and pleaſure charms us in the other.” 
What, in my opinion, highly exalts the merit of 
Herodotus and Thucydides is, that both of them, 
with few models _ could follow, carried hiſtdrr 
to its per fection by a different method. 

The general eſteem of the antients for theſe two 
authors is a circumſtance highly in their favour, 
So many great men could hardly be miſtaken in 
their Judgment of them. 


1 "SE. © Te. Bb. .:: 
, XENOPHON. 


Have elſe where treated with! ſufficient) extent on all 

that relates to the life and works of Xenophon. I 
mall only ſay ſome few words of them here, to recal 
the reader's remembrance of them, and their dates. 

Xenophon, the ſon of Gryllus, was born at A- A. M. 
thens in the third year of the 82d Olympiad. He 2574. 8 
was ſomething more than twenty years younger 450. "gg 
than Thucydides, and was a great Philoſopher, 
hiſtorian, and general. | 

He engaged himſelf in the troops of young Cyrus, A. M. 
who marched againſt his brother Artaxerxes Mne- 3603. 
mon king of Perſia, in order to dethrone him. This , <a * 
occaſioned his baniſhment, the Athenians being at 
that time in amity with Artaxerxes. The retreat of 
the Ten Thouſand under the conduct of Xenophon 
is known to W SEP! ma has immortallſed his 


fame. 


* Inſtans abi f is hard to 8 Tt means always preſſing foravard, 
baftening on to the end, tending perpetually to it, 2 either loſing 


cbt of it, deviating, or eg himſelf in the . | 
| After 
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PT” After his return, he was employed in the troops 
of Sparta, at firſt in Thrace, and afterwards in Aſia, 
till Ageſilaus was recalled, whom he accompanied 
as far as Bœotia. He then retired to Scyllonta, 
where the Lacedæmonians had given him lands, 
ſituated at no great diſtance from the city of Elis. 
Hie was not idle in his retirement. He took ad- 
vantage of the leiſure it afforded him to compoſe his 
hiſtories. He began with the Cyropædia, which is 
the hiſtory of Cyrus the Great in eight books. It was 
followed with that of Cyrus the younger, which in- 
cludes the famous expedition of the Ten Thouſand, 
in ſeven books. He then wrote the Grecian hiſtory 
in ſeven books alſo, that begins where Thucydides 
left off. It contains the ſpace of almoſt forty-eight 
years, from the return of Alcibiades into Attica, to 
the battle of Mantinæa. He alſo compoſed ſeveral 
particular tracts upon hiſtorical ſubjects. . 
His ftile, under an air of ſimplicity and natural 
ſweetneſs, conceals inimitable graces, that perſons 
of little delicacy of taſte perceive and admire leſs, 
but which did not eſcape Cicero, and which made 
him ſay, That the muſes ſeemed to ſpeak by the 
erat. n. 62. “ mouth of Xenophon:“ Aenopbontis voce muſas 
quaſi locutas ferunt. W 
Quintilian, in the praiſe he has left us of this au- 
thorx, has done little more than paraphraſe that 
Lib. 20. thought: Quid ego commemorem Xenophontis jucun- 
1 - Gtatems illam inaffectatum, ſed quam nulla poſſit affec- 
4. fatto conſequt? ut ipſæ finxiſſe ſermonem Gratiæ videan- 
tur: &, quod de Peridle veteris Comædiæ teſtimoniui 
eft, in hunc transferri juſtiſſime poſit, in labris ejus ſe- 
diſſe quandam perſuadendi dam. What praiſes does 
not the charming ſweetneſs of Xenophon deſerve ? 
e ſo ſimple, fo remote from all affectation, but which 
no affectation can ever attain, The Graces them- 
„ ſelves ſeem to have compoſed his diſcourſe ; and 
V phat the antient comedy ſaid of Pericles Joo 


= Quo ww -w OG. 
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« moſt juſtly be applied to him, that the goddeſs of 
« perſuaſion dwelt upon his lips.” ; 
„ SEC Te -#Ve ; ; 
TE SIA. : | 5 5 


ATESIAS of Cnidos was Xenophon's co- 
temporary. He was taken priſoner after the 
battle of young Cyrus with his brother Artaxerxes. 
Having cured the king of the wound he received 
in it, he practiſed phy ſic in the court of Perſia with - 
great ſucceſs, and continued near the perſon of that 
prince ſeventeen years. : | | 
He wrote the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians and Per- Photius, 
ſians in twenty-three books. One of the fragments 
preſerved by Photius (for we have nothing of 
Cteſias but fragments) informs us, that his fix firſt 
books treated of the hiſtory of Aſſyria, and of all 
that had happened there before the foundation of the 
Perſian empire: and that from the ſeventh to the 
thirteenth incluſively, he related at large the reigns 
of Cyrus, Cambyſes, Magus, Darius, and Xerxes. 
He continued the hiſtory of the Perſians down to the Diod. l. 14. 
third year of the 95th Olympiad, at which time P 273. 
Dionyſius the elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was making | 
great preparations of war againſt the Carthaginians, 
He contradicts Herodous almoſt in every thing, Photius, 
and is particlarly induſtrious to falſify him. But 
his attempt has fallen upon himſelf, and he is re- 
garded by all the learned as a writer full of lyes and & «tn 
unworthy of belief, as Ariſtotle calls him, He alſo 6. 
differed very often with Xenophon in his accounts, 
It is ſurpriſing, that Diodorus Siculus, Trogus 
Pompeius, and ſome others, have choſen to follow 
Cteſias rather than Herodotus, and even than Xe- 
nophon. They were no doubt deceived by the aſſu - 
rance with which he affirms, that he advanced no- 
thingin his writings, of which he was not either an eye- 
Eg witneſs 
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; witnels himſelf, had been informed by the Perſians 
concerned, or * extracted out of their Actives, 


SECT Va 
POLY-BIUS. 


Have already ſpoken of this celebrated hiſtoriat 
in ſeveral parts of my hiſtory, which I ſhall con- 
dent myſelf wich obſerving, and ſhall only add in 
this place what ſeems moſt neceſſary for giving the 
reader ſome idea of the character, ations, and 
Works of this great man. His life, of ſufficient 
extent and very well written, may be found in the 
front of the Chevalier Folard's tranſlation of Poly- 
2 of which I ſhall make great uſe, but not with- 
out abridging it conſiderably. 

. Polybius was of Megalopolis, a city of Pelopon- ||| | 
A. M. neſus i in Arcadia. He came into the world about 
2 1c th 548th year from the foundation of Rome. His 
. 204, father's name was Lycortas, famous for his con- 
ſtancy in ſupporting” the intereſts of the Achzan 

league, whilſt under his government. 
.. He was educated, like all the children of his na- 
tion, in the higheſt veneration for the Divinity : a 
pious opinion, in which the Arcadians placed their 
principal glory, and in which he perſevered with ſo 
much conſtancy during his whole life, that few pro- 
fane authors have thought more religiouſly, or ſpoke 
with more dignity, of the Godhead than him. 
Lycortas his father, a profound ſtateſman, was 
his maſter. in politics; as Philopzmen, one of the 
1 and moſt intrepid captains of the antient 
world, was in war. He reduced to practice the 
| | excellent leſſons they had taught him, in the diffe- 
5 rent negotiations and affairs wherein he was em- 
ployed either jointly with his father or alone, eſpe- 
cially during the war of the Romans with Perſeus the 
laſt king of 9 as I have obſerved in its 


lace. | 
® ny The 
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The Romans, after the defeat of that prince, in A. M. 


order to humble and puniſh ſuch of the Achæans 


as had been moſt warm in ſupporting the Achæan 
league, and had ſeemed moſt averſe to their views 


and intereſts, carried away a thouſand of them to 
Rome: of which number was Polybius. - 
During his ſtay there, whether his reputation had 


reached thither before him, or his birth and merit 


had made the greateſt perſons of Rome deſire his 
acquaintance, he ſoon acquired the friendſhip of 


Q. Fabius, and of Scipio the younger, both ſons of 


Paulus Zmilius, the one adopted by Q. Fabius, 


and the other by P. Cornelius Scipio, the ſon of the 


firſt Scipio Africanus. He either lent them his own, 
or borrowed books for them of others, and con- 


verſed with them upon the ſubjects/ of which they 


treated. Charmed equally with his great qualities, 
they prevailed with the prætor, that he ſhould not 
leave Rome with the reſt of the Achæans. What 
paſſed at that time between young Scipio, who was 
but eighteen, and Polybius, and which made way 
for the great intimacy they afterwards contracted, 


is, in my opinion, a moſt affecting piece of hiſtory, 


and may be of great inſtruction to young nobility. 
I have related this circumſtance at the end of the 
hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 

It is evident that Polybius compoſed the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory, or at leaſt collected his mate- 
rials for it, at Rome. For where could he be bet- 


ter informed of the events which had paſſed, either 


during the whole courſe of the ſecond Punic war, 
than in the houſe of the Scipio's ; or during the 
campaigns againſt Perſeus, than in that of Paulus 
_ Z#milius? The ſame may be ſaid in reſpect to all 


the foreign affairs, which occurred either whilſt he 
was at Rome, or accompanied Scipio. As he was 


upon the ſpot either to ſee with his own eyes, or to 


receive news from che beſt hand, he e not fail of 
being 
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ad exactly informed of every thing moſt. me⸗ 


morable that happened. 


bo M. The Achæans, after many fruidels a a0 to is 


e 1. 0 the ſenate, at length obtained the return of their exiles: 
| 350, their number was then reduced to three hundred. 
= Polybius did not uſe this permiſſion to go home to 

Megalopolis, or, if he did, it was not long before 
he rejoined Scipio, as he was with him three years 
after at the ſiege of Carthage. After this ex pedi- 
tion, he made ſome voyages upon account of the 
hiſtory he had always in view. But how great was 
his grief, when in returning into Peloponneſus he 
ſaw Corinth burnt and demoliſhed, his country re- 


duced into a province of the Roman empire, and 


bobliged to ſubmit to the laws of a foreign magiſtrate 
90 be ſent thither every year from Rome. If any 
1 ching could conſole him in ſo mounful a conj juncture, 


it was the opportunity his credit with the Romans 


gave him of obtaining ſome mitigations of the miſ- 


fortunes of his country, and the occaſion he had of 


defending the memory of Philopæmen, his maſter 
in the art of war, whoſe ſtatues ſome were for * 

vol. IX. ing down. I have related this fact. | 
After having rendered his country many ſervices, 


he returned to Scipio at Rome, from whence he fol- 


| lowed him to Numantia, at the ſiege of which he 
A. M. was preſent, When Scipio died, he retired. into 
3877. © Greece; for what ſecurity could there be for Po- 
8 ; 


1 in by the faction of the Gracchi?) and, having enjoyed 


A. M. eſteem, gratitude, and affection of his dear citizens, 


1558. he died at the age of fourſcore and two, of a wound 


2: 5 5 * be received by a fall from his horſe. _ 
* His principal works are, the life of Philopamen ; 
a treatiſe upon the Tactics, or the art of drawing 
_ up armies in battle; the hiſtory of the Numantian 
war, of which Cicero ſpeaks in his letter to Luc- 
ceius; and his univerſal To oy all theſe vi 
| only 


——— 
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© jybius at Rome, after Scipio had been put to death 


during ſix years, in the boſom of his country, the 


e. 4 wu 
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only the laſt remains, and that very imperfect. | 
Polybius (himſelf calls it Univerſal Hi tory, not in 
reſpect of times, but of places, becauſe it contained „ 
not only the wars of the Romans, but all that paſſed 8 
in the known world during the ſpace of fifty- three 
years, that is to ſay, from the beginning of the ſecond 
Punic war to the reduction of the kingdom of Mace- 
_—_ into a province of the Roman empire. | 
No hiſtory preſents us, in ſo ſhort a ſpace: of 
time, with ſo great a diverſity of events, all of them 
deciſive and of the laſt importance: The ſecond 
Punic war between the two moſt powerful and war- 8 
like people of the earth, which at firſt brought 1 
Rome to the very brink of deſtruction, and then, 
by a very ſurpriſing reverſe of fortune, reduced the 
power of Carthage, and prepared the way for its 
final ruin: The war with Philip, whom the antient 
glory of the Macedonian kings, and the name of 
Alexander the Great, ſtill dreadful in ſome ſenſe, 
rendered formidable: The war with Antiochus, the 
moſt opulent king of Aſia, who drew after him 
great armies both by ſea and land; and that with 
the ZEtolians, his allies, a warlike people, who pre- 
tended to give place to no nation in valour and bravery : 
And laſtly, the laſt Macedonian war with Perſeus, 
which gave the fatal blow to that empire once ſo 
terrible, and for which the whole earth was two nar- 
row. All theſe events within the ſpace of little more 
than fifty years, gave the wondering world a ſenſe „ 
of the Roman greatneſs, and ſhewed it that Rome 7 85 
was deſtined to command all the nations of the | 
Univerſe. - Could Polybius defire a greater, more 
—— or more affecting ſubject of hiſtory ? 
All the facts which happened in this ſpace of 
time, compoſed thirty- eight books, in tions of 
| which he had placed two, by way, of introduction 
cds che others, and of continuation to the hiſtory, of 
Timæus. His own conſiſted therefore of forty 
| ere of which we Aae only the five firſt as Po- 
| Vol. II. | E | Iybius 
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| -Iybiis left them, and fragments, ſometimes: conſi · 
derable enough, of the twelve that follow, with the 
embaſſies and emamples of virtue and vice, Which the 


Emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, i in the twelfth 
century, cauſed to be extracted from Polybius's 


7 


hiſtory, and to be inſerted in his Political Pandelis; 


# great eollection, in Which all that had been written 
by the antient hiſtorians, upon certain matters, were 
diſpoſed under their ſeveral heads, and in which the 
reader might ſee what had been done in the various 
caſes wherein he might happen to be himſelf, with- 
out the trouble of reading thoſerhiſtorians. 


And this is the true uſe and _— advantage: of 


Miftory," which, properly, ſpeaking, is the feience 
of kings, generals, miniſters of 1 "tha and of all 
Who are employed in, or have an) relation to, go- 
vernment. For men are always the ſame, they act 
in all ages upon the ſame principles, and the ſame 
ſprings almoſt always ſet ſtates in motion, and oc- 
caſion the various revolutions that happen in them. 
That prince was therefbre very wiſe to conceive the 
deſign of eſtabliſhing in his empire a kind of per- 
petual council, compoſed of the moſt prudent, the 
moſt experienced, and moſt profound perſons of 
every kind, that the antient world had produced. 
This defign, ſo laudable in itſelf, proved however 
the great misfortune of all ſucceeding ages. As ſoon 
as it became the habit to conſult only theſe abridg- 
ments, (to which our natural indolence and floth 
Toon lead us) the originals were conſidered as uſe- 
leſs, and no further pains were taken to copy them. 
The loſs of many important works are aſcribed: to 
this cauſe, though other circumſtances no doubt 
contributed alſo to it. The abridements themſelves, 
of which I am ſpeaking, are a proof of this. Of 

fifty heads, which they contained at firſt, only two 

are come down to us. If they had been preſerved 
entire, they might in ſome manner have conſoled 
us 5 Tor the loſs-of the 6 But all has under- 
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Zone the common fate of human things, and leaves 
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What a misfortune. js it, that ſuch an hiſtory 2s | 


Polybius's is loſt! Who ever was ſo 


£6 8. Vho ever was ſo attentive and 
exact in aſſuring himſelf of the truth of facts as 
he? That he might not err in the deſcription of 
places, a circumſtance highly important in relating 
military affairs, as an attack, a ſiege, a battle, or 
a march, he went to them himſelf, and made a 


for in him. For we muſt allow, that the reflec- 
tions (I. mean thoſe of fo wiſe. a man as Polybius) 
: are the ſoul of hiſtory. . e 
; His digreſſions are condemned. They are long 


8 and frequent, I confeſs; but they abound with 
; ſuch curious facts, and uſeful inſttuctions, that we 
, ought not only to pardon him that fault, if it be 
one, but think ourſelyes obliged to him for it. Be- 
ſides which, we ſhould remember, that Polybius 
undertook the univerſal hiſtory of his own times, 
as he intitles his work; which ought to ſuffice in 
vindication of his digreſſions. K 

Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, a critic of great re- 
putation in the antient world, has paſſed a judg- 
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ment upon our hiſtorian, which gives. great reaſon 


to ſuſpect himſelf, in point of criticiſm. Without 


any circumlocution he flatly tells us, that no pa- 


tience is of ſufficient proof to endure the reading of 


Polybius; and his reaſon for it is, becauſe that au- 
thor knows nothing of the diſpoſition of words: 


that is to ſay, his hiſtory had not ſuch round, 


flowing, numerous periods, as he uſes kimſelf, 
which is an eſſential fault, in point of hiſtory. A 


military, ſimple, negligent ſtile is to be pardoned 


Plut. in 


Brut. p. 


+" 4 ſuch a writer as ours, who is more attentive to 
things, than turns of phraſe and dition. I ſhall 


make no ſcruple therefore to prefer the judgment of 


Brutus to that of this rhetorician, who far from 


finding it tedious to read Polybius, was continually 
peruſing him, and made extracts from him at his 
leiſure hours. We find him employed in this man- 


F the N before the 5 of Pharſalia. 
e VI. d 
DIODORUS SICULUS. 


\LODORUS: was of Agyrium a city of 
Sicily, from whence he was called Diodorus 
Siculus, to diſtinguiſh him from ſeveral other au- 


thors of the ſame name. He lived in the time of 


Julius and Auguſtus Czfar. | 
The title of his work is The Hi chorical Library. 


It contains the hiſtory of almoſt all the nations of 


the world, whom he in a manner paſſes in review 


before his reader: Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Medes, 


Peſians, Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, and ſe- 


veral more. It confiſted of forty books, of which 


he gives us the plan and ſeries in his preface. The 
fix firſt, ſays he, contain what paſſed before the 


Trojan war, that is to ſay all the fabulous times; 


in the firſt three are the antiquities of the Barbari- 


| ans, in the * three thoſe of the Greeks. The 


eleven 
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n that follow contain the hiſtory of all nations 
from the Trojan war to the death of Alexander the 
Great incluſively. In the other twenty-three this 
general hiſtory-is continued down to the beginning 
of the war with the Gauls, in which Julius Cæſar, 
after having ſubjected many very warlike nations 


of Gaul, extended the limits of the Roman empire 


to the Britiſh iſles. + 
Of theſe forty: books, only fiftven 1 remain, with 


ſome fragments, moſt of them preſerved by Photius, 


and the extracts of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. 


The five firſt follow each other in their order. 


In the firſt, Diodorus treats of the aan of the 
world, and of what relates to Egypt. 
In the ſecond, of the firſt kings of 48 from 


| ee to Sardanapalus: of the Medes, ane, | 


Scythians, and Arabians. 
In the third, of the Æthiopians and Libyans. ä 
In the fourth, of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
Grabs. OE 
la the fifth, N os fabulous hiſtory of Sicily and 


| the other iſlands. 


The ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 


books: are loſt. 


The following Crone from the eleventh to the 


ſeventh incluſively, contain the hiſtory of ninety 


years, from the expedition of Xerxes into Greece 
to the death of Alexander the Great. 

The three following, the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth, treat of the diſputes and wars of 
Alexander's ſucceſſors down to the diſpoſition of 
the two armies for the battle of Ipſus; and there 
ends what remains of the hiſtory of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, in a very important part of it, and at the 
moment a battle is going to be fought, which de- 
cides the fate of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 

In theſe laſt ten books, which properly include 
the continued hiſtory of the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Macedonians, Diodorus introduces allo the A 

2 3 Ro O 
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6f other nations, and in particular that of che Ro- 
_— according as its cents concur with his Fri: 
5 N. A 

Diodorus tens us kimſelf 3 in his profiles] that he 

employed thirty years in- cotnpoſing his hiſtory, in | 
which his long refidence'at Rome was of great uſe 
fo him. Beſides this he ran over, not without fre- 

quent dangers, many provinces of Europe and Aſia, 
ch mform himſelf fully in the ſituation of the cities 
and other places of Which he was to treat: which 
is no indifferent circumſtance in "Pun to the 1 
| fection of hiſtory | 
1 His ſtile is weicher cegane for florid, but fine, 
clear, and intelligible: chat ee has deeper 
nothing low and creeping in it. 0 
Diod. l. 20. T hough h he does not approve Hong the 
+ 749: thread of hiſtory with frequent and long harangues, 
© he dees not entirely rejedt the uſe of them, and be- 
5 lie ves they may be employed with great propriety, 
when the importance of the ſubject requires it. 
Diod. l. 13. After tlie defeat of Nictas, the Syracuſans delibe- 
5 rated in their aſſembly upon the treatment it was 
Proper to give the Athenian priſoners. Diodorus 
repeats the harangues of two orators, Which are 
Tong and very fine, eſpecially the firſt. 115 

Neither his chronology, nor the names either of 
che archöns of Athens, or of the conſuls and mili- 
tary tribunes of Rome, into which r errors 
have crept, are to be relied on. 

Very ſolid and judicious reflections occur ber 
time to time in this hiſtory. He takes particular 
care got to aſcribe the ſucceſs of wars, and other 
enterpriſes, to chance or blind fortune with many 
other hiſtortans, but to a Wiſdom and nende 
which preſides over all events. 

Every thing well weighed and Göfidered, we 
onght'to ſet a great value upon the works of Dio- 
 dorus'© come : down to us, and . much to regtet 


"the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the loſs of the reſt, which would have afforded 
great light into Cat Part 8 antient pee e 


| PIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS, 
The hiderian of whom we now fatal, appriſes us 


himſelf,” in the preface of his work, that there is 


little known of bis perſon. and hiſtory. - He was a 
native of Halicarnaſſus, a city of Caria in Aſia 


Minor, the country of the great Herodotus. His 


father's name Was —— of what nothing 


more is known. 


He arrived in Italy about hs middle of the 


CLXXXVHth Olympiad, at the time Auguſtus 


Cæſar terminared the civil war with Antony. He 


remained twenty-two years at Rome, which he em- 
ployed in attaining the Latin tongue with great 
exactneſs, in ſtudying the literature and writings of 
the Romans, and eſpecially in carefully collecting 


materials for the work he had in view: for that 


ſeems to. have been the motive of his voyage. 
In order to ſucceed the better in it, he contracted 
a great intimacy. with all the moſt learned perſons 
of Rome, with whom he frequently converſed. To 
their informations by word of mouth, which were 
of great uſe to him, he added a cloſe application to 
the | ſtudy of the Roman hiſtorians in greateſt eſteem, 
as Cato, Fabius Pictor, Valerius Antias, and Li- 
cinius Macer, who are often quoted by Livy. 


When he believed himſelf ſufficiently informed 
in all that was neceſſary to the execution of his de- 
ſign, he applied himſelf to it. The title of his work 


is The Roman Antiquities, which he called it, becauſe, 
in writing the Roman hiſtory, he traces it back to 


its moſt antient origin. He continued his hiſtory 


down to the firſt Punic war, at which period he 
ſtopped, perhaps becauſe his plan was to clear up 


that part of the Roman hiſtory which was leaſt 


known. F or, from the firſt Punic war, that hiſtory 
| E 4- had 


55 


had been written by Salempomty authors in e, 


body's hands. b 
Of the twenty books, which compoſe his Roman 
Antiquities, we have now only the firſt eleven, that 
| come down no lower than the 312th year from the 
| foundation of Rome. The nine laſt, which con- 
| tained all that happened to the 488th according to 
Cato, and the 490th according to Varro, have 
periſhed through the i injuries of time. Almoſt as 
often as we ſpeak of any antient author, we are ob- 
liged to deplore the loſs of part of his works, eſpe- 
cially when they are excellent, as were thoſe. of the a 
Vriter in queſtion. | 
MWe have alſo ſome 8 of; his upon, the 
ſubject of embaſſiet, which are only detached and 
very imperfect pieces. The two heads of Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenitus which remain, have allo. 


PpPreſerved ſeveral fragments of this author. 
- + Photius, in his Biblictbeta, ſpeaks of the twenty 
| books of antiquities, as of a perfect work which he 

had read. He cites beſides an abridgment, which ; 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis made of his hiſtory in 
five books. He praiſes it for its purity, elegance, 
| and exactneſs; and makes no ſcruple to. ſay, that 
=_ - this hiſtorian in his epitome has excelled himſelf, 
| | | We have two tranſlations ſufficiently. recent of the 
V4 | hiſtory of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, which have 
| each their merit, but of a different kind. It does not 
£4 belong to me to compare them, or to give one the 
| ; preference to the other. I leave that to the public, 
| which has a right to paſs judgment upon the works 
abandoned to it. I only propoſe; to make great uſe 

of them in compoſing the Roman: hiſtory, 
Father, Jay the Jeſuit, in the preface to his tranſ- 
Jation of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, gives us an 
idea and character of this author, to which it is 
hard to add any thing. I ſhall almoſt do no more 
than _ him, SHOE it be in abridging A in 
3 | 1 1 places. 1 
5 | 1 5 All 
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„All the writers, antient and modern, who have 
ſpoken with any judgment of his hiſtory, diſcover 
in him facility of gemus, profound erudition, exact 
diſcernment, and judicious criticiſm. He was verſed 
in all the liberal arts and ſciences, a good Philoſo- 
pher, a wiſe Politician, and an excellent Rhetori- 
cian. He has drawn himſelf in his work without 
. deſigning it. We ſee him there a friend of truth, 
remote trom all prejudice, temperate, zealous for 
religion, and a declared enemy of the impiety which 
denies Providence. | 
He does not content himſelf with relating the 


3 


wars abroad ; but deſcribes with the ſame care the 

tranſactions o peace, that conduce to good order at 
home, and to the ſupport of union and tranquillity ; 

amongſt the citizens. He does, not tire the reader 

with tedious, narrations. If he deviates into digreſ- 

ſiops, it is always to inſtruct him in ſomething new, 

and agreeable. He mingles his accounts with moral 

and political reflections, which are the ſoul of hiſtory, 

/ and the principal advantage to be attained from the 

ſtudy of it. He treats his matter with far more 

abundance and extent than Livy ; and what ths 

latter includes in his three firſt books the Greek 

author makes the ſubject of eleven. 

It.is certain that, without what remains of Di- 
onyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, we ſhould be ignorant of 
many things, of which Livy and other Latin hiſto- 

rians have either neglected to inform us, or ſpeak 
of very ſuperficially, He is the only writer that 
has given us a perfect knowledge of the Rotrans, 
and has left poſterity a circumſtantial account of 
their ceremonies, worſhip, ſacrifices, manners, cuſ- 
toms, diſcipline, triumphs, Comitia or aſſemblies, 
Cenſus or the numbering, aſſeſſing, and diſtribution 
of the people into tribes and claſſes. We are indebted 
to him for the laws of, Romulus, Numa, and Ser- 
yius Tullius, and for many things of the like na- 
ture. As he wrote his W only to inform the 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, his countrymen, in the actions and manners. 
of the Romans, which were unknown to them, he 
thought himſelf obliged to be more attentive and 
expreſs upon thoſe . than the Latin hiſtorians, 
who were not in the ſame caſe with him. 

As to the ſtile which the Greek and Latin hiſto- 
rians have uſed in their works, F. Jay contents him- 
{elf with the judgment Henry Stephens paſtes upon 


it: „That the Roman hiſtory could not be better 


ct written than Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus has done 
eit in Greek, and Livy in Latin.“ 
For my part, 1 am far from ſubſcribing to this 
opinion, which gives Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus a. 
kind of equality with Livy, and ſeems to make 
W equal in point of ſtile. I find an infinite dif. 
ference between them in this reſpect. In the Latin 
author, the deſcriptions, images, and harangues, 
are full of beauty, force, vivacity, ſublimity, and 
41 65 2, in the Greek, every thing is weak, prolix, 
languid, in compariſon with the other. Y could 
wiſh _ the limits of my work would admit me 
to inſert here one of the fineſt facts in the hiſtory 
of antient Rome; that᷑ is the combat of the Horatii 
and Curiatii; "and to compare the two paſſages to- 
gether. In Livy, the reader believes himſelf actu- 
ally preſent: whilſt they engage. At the firſt fight 
of 55 naked ſwords, the noiſe and claſh of their 
arms, and the blood ſtreaming from their wounds, 
he finds himſelf ſtruck with horror. He ſhares with 
the Romans and Albans their different emotions of 
fear, hope, grief, and joy, which on both ſides alter- 
nately ſucceed each other. He is continually in ſuſ⸗ 
pence, and anxiouſly waits the ſucceſs, which is to 
decide the fate of the two people. The narration 
of Dionyſius, which is much longer, gives the rea- 
der ſcarce any of theſe emotions. He runs it over 
in cold blood, without quitting his natural tran- 
quillity and indifference; and is not in a manner 


tranſported out of himſelf by the violent agitations 


2 
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he feels from Livy, on every change chat happens 
in the fortune of the combatants. Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus may have ſeveral advantages of Livy 
in other reſpects, but, in iny opinion, is by no 
means comparable to him in reſpect to ſtile. 


PHIL O. A PIO N. 


PIO was Jew of Alexandria, of the ſacerdotal 


race, and deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies of the whole city. He had ſtudied the Sacred 
Writings, which are the ſcience of the Jews, with 


reat care. He acquired much reputation alſo by 


human learning and philoſophy, eſpecially that of 
Plato, He was deputed by the Jews of Alexandria 


to the emperor Caligula, to vindicate the right they 


pretended to have to the freedom of that city. 


Beſides many other works, according to Euſe- Euſeb, 
bius, he wrote the ſufferings of the Jews under Ca- Ee. 5. 


ligula in five books, Only the two firſt have been 
preſerved, of which the one has for its title, Em- 


; baſſy to Caius: The three others are loft. It is ſaid Ibid. c. 18. 


that Philo, in the reign of Claudius, having read, 
in the full ſenate, his writings againſt the impiety 
of Caligula, they were ſo well approved, that they 
were ordered to be placed in the public library. 
Apron, or Applox, was an Egyptian, born at 
Oaſis, in the moſt remote part of Egypt. But, hav- 
ing obtained the freedom of Alexandria, he called 
himſelf a native of that place. He was a gramma- 
rian by profeſſion, as thoſe who excelled in hu 


man learning and the knowledge of antiquity were 


termed in thoſe times. He was placed at the head 
of the depunies ſent by the people of Alexandria to 
Caligula againſt the Jews of that city. 


He had been the pupil of Didymus, a celebrated Suid. Aul. 
Srammarian of Alexandria. He was a man of Gell. I. 5. 


great learning, and perfectly verſed in the Grecian . 


hiſtory, but very full of himſelf, and paſſionately 
- Mamoured of his own merit. | 
my” GO — His 


big. 
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His hiſtory. of Egypt is cited by authors, and 
| contained almoſt whatever was moſt memorable. in 
that famous country. Hſpoke very ill of the. Jews 
in it, and. ſtill worſe in another work, in which 
had induſtriouſly collected all kinds of calumny 
Aagainſt them. 
anl. Gen. The ſtory of a flave called Androcles, who was 
provided with food during three years by a lion he 
Had, cured of A und, and afterwards wh 


Z 


= FT. EA 


A fe} in 1 ee, was Rd with his lifs and, 


_ hberty, beſides the lion. Ibis fact is deſcribed at, 
33 in Aulus e and i is worth cd 


oy 
* 
9 


37. aus Ba was of 8 If — 5 


| Ferd. in tal race. He was born in the firſt year of Cali- 


vis ua. gula. He was fo, well inſtructed, that at the age 
| of. fourteen the Pontiffs themſelves. conſulted. him 
concerning the Law. After having carefully exa- 


mined. the three ſects into which the Jews were 
then divided, he choſe that of the Phariſees. 


K. D. 36. At the age of nineteen he began to have 2 ſhare 


in the public affairs. 

- He ſuſtained with incredible glans 7 ſege of 
A. D. 67. Jotaphat for almoſt, ſeven weeks. That city was 
taken in the thirteenth year of Nero, and coſt the 
Romans very dear. Veſpaſian was wounded in it. 
Forty thouſand, Jews were killed there.; and Joſe- 
phus, who had bid himſelf in a cave, was at laft 

tteduced to ſurrender himſelf to; Veſpaſian. 
* — I ſhall not relate all that paſſed from that time 
to the ſiege and taking of Jeruſalem: he does it 
huimſelf at large, to Wwhom I refer the reader. I 
hall only obſerve that, ins the whole war, and 
even 


7 , 
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- eren whilſt he continued captive, Veſpaſian and 
Titus always kept him near their perſons; ſo that 


nothing happened of which he was not perfectly 
informed. For he ſaw with his own eyes all that 
was done on the fide of the Romans, and ſet it 


down exactly; and was told by deſerters, who all 
applied to him, what paſſed in the city, which no 


doubt he did not fail to note alſo. 


Ir is more than probable that he learnt the Greek x 


tongue, after the taking of Jotaphat, and when he 


faw himſelf obliged to live with the Romans. He Antiq. 


5 
61 


owns that he never could pronounce it well, be- 0. c. 9. 


cauſe he did not learn it whilſt young; the Jews 


ſetting little value upon the knowledge of lan- Phot. 


N Photius judges his ſtile pure. 


After the war, Titus went to Rome, and taht A. D. 7, - 


| kim thither along with him. Veſpaſian cauſed him 
do be lodged in the houſe he lived in before he was 
emperor, made him a citizen of Rome, gave him 
a penſion with lands in Judza, and expreſſed abun- 
dance of affection for him as long as he lived. It 
was undoubtedly Veſpaſian who gave'him the name 
of Flavius, which was that of his family, when he 
made him a Roman cisizen. 

In the leiſure Joſephus enjoyed at Rome, he em- 


ployed himſelf in writing the hiſtory of the war 


with the Jews from the materials he had prepared 
before. He compoſed it firſt in his own language, 
which was almoſt the ſame as the Syriac. He af- 
terwards tranſlated it into Greek for the nations of 


the empire, tracing it back to the time .of Antio- 5 


chus Epiphanes and the Maccabees. 

Joſephus makes profeſſion of relating with entire 
veracity all that paſſed on both ſides, reſerving of 
his affection for his country, only the right of de- 
ploring irs misfortunes ſometimes, and of deteſting 
the crimes of the edirious, who had e its 
— Wetruetken carl ode r 
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As ſoon as he had Gniſhed his hiſtory in the 

Greek, he ꝑreſented it to Veſpaſian and Titus, who 

were extremely pleaſed with it. I he latter after- 

Wards was not contented with- ordering i it to be pub- 

iſhed, and placing . it 15 a NY, open to every 

body; but ſigned the cop BY, 2 1 there with his 
e 


own hand, to ſhew that h red it ſhould be from 
him alone all the world was informed of what paſſed 
during the ſiege, and at the taking of * 

N Beſides the veracity and ce of this hiſ- 
tory, wherein we find the entire and literal accom- 


8 15 1 iaf of the predictions of Ixsvs CurisT a- 


Phot. 
C. 47. 


ſt Jeruſalem, and the terrible vengeance taken 
7 God of that unfortunate nation for the death 


hey had made his Son ſuffer, the work in itſelf is 


Kighty ly eſteemed for its beauty. Photius s ju ment 
this hiſtory is, that it is agreeable, and full of 
elevation and majeſty, without ſwelling 1 into exceſs 
or bombaſt ;, that it is lively and animated, abound- 
ing with chat Kind of eloquence, which either ex- 
eites or ſoothes the. paſſions of the ſoul at pleaſure z 


that it has a multitude of excellent maxims of mo- 


Heron. 


Ep. 22. 


rality; that the ſpeeches in it. are fine and perſua- 
tive; and that, when it.is neceſſary. to ſupport the 


opinions of the ſite parties, it is ſurpriſingly 
fruitful of 8 and plauſible reaſonings * 
both ſides. St. Jerom gives Joſephus -ſtill higher 
Praiſes i in a ſingle word, which perfectly expreſſes his 
character, by calling bl the. {ivy of the Greeks. 
After Joſephus had written the hiſtory. of the de- 


ſtruction of the. Jews, he undertook the general hi- 


ſtory of that nation, beginning at the creation of the 
world, in order to make known to the whole earth 


the wonderful works of God that occur in it. This 


he executed in twenty books, to which he gives the 


title of Antiquities, though he continues them down 
to the twelfth year of Nero, when the Jews revolt- 


ed. It appears that he inſcribed this work to Epa- 


Sa a curious and learned man, who i is be- 
| lieved 
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' Hieved to be the celebrated freedman of Nero that 
Domitian put to death in the year 98. Joſephus 


finiſned this work in the 56th year of his ages. which A. D. 33. 


was the 13th of Domitian's reign. 
Hle declares in it that he neither adds to, nor di- In præfati 

miniſnes any thing of what is contained in the Holy 
Scriptyres, from which he has extracted what he 
relates, till after the return of the Jews from the 
Babyloniſn captivity. But he has not kept his word 
ſo religiouſly, as might be deſired. He inſerts ſome 
facts which are not in the Scripture, retrenches many 
others, and diſguiſes ſome, in a manner that renders 
them merely human, and makes them loſe that di- 
vine air, that majeſty, which the ſimplicity, of the 
Scripture gives them. Beſides which, after having 
related the greateſt of God's miracles, he is inex- 
| cuſable for often weakening their authority by leav- 
ing every body at ny to believe of them as they 
2, rn 

Joſephus was willing to annex the hiſtory of his 

own life to his Antiquities, whilſt there were many 
perſons ſtill in being who could have contradicted 
him, if he had departed from the truth. Accord- A. D. gs. 
ingly it appears that he wrote it preſently after them; 
and it is taken as part of the 20th book of his An- 
tiquities. He employs almoſt all of it in relating 
what he. did, when governor of Gas before the 
arrival of Veſpaſian. 3 
As many perſons declared they doubted what he 
ſaid of the Jews in his Antiquities, and objected, 
that, if that nation were ſo antient as he made it, 

other. hiſtorians would have ſpoken of it; he un- 
dertook a work not only to prove, that many hiſ- 
torians had ſpoken of the Jews, but to refute all the 
calumnies vented againſt them by different authors, 
and-particularly Apion, of whom we have ſpoken; 
which occaſions the whole a . al 
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"Ns Things were ever” more generally eſteemed 


itil thoſe of Joſephus. The tranſlation of them 
appeared in our language, at a time when, for want 
of better books, ' romances were the general ſtudy 
af the world. It contributed very much to abate 
that bad taſte. And indeed we may eaſily con- 
ceive, that only perſons of a wrong, light, ſuperfi- 
cial turn of mind could attach themſelves. to works 
_ that are no more than the idle imaginations of wri- 
ters without weight or authority, in preference to 


hiſtories ſo fine and ſolid as thoſe of Joſephus. 
Truth alone is the natural nouriſhment of the mind, 
vhich muſt be diſtempered to prefer, 11 22 e 


Fare N and fable to it. 
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1. U” Ta R C H was born at Ching s FORM 
of Bceotia, five or ſix years before the death of 
the. emperor Claudius, as near as can be conjec- 
tured. Bœotia was cenfured by the antients as a 


* 1 — 


7 


country that produced no men of wit or merit. Plu- 
tarch, not to inſtance Pindar and Epaminondas, is 


a good refutation of this unjuſt prejudice, and an 
evident proof, as he ſays himſelf, that there is no 
foil in which genius and virtue cannot grow up. 

He deſcended from one of the belt and moſt 


5 conſiderable families of Chzronea. The name of 


imagination, Which was always happy, became 


his father is not known: he ſpeaks of him as a 


man of great merit and erudition. His uncle was 


called Lamprias, of whom he ſays, that he was 
very eloquent, had a fruitful imagination, and ex- 


celled himfelf when at table with his friends. For 


at that time his genius conceived new fire, and his 


more lively and abundant: Plutarch 15 preſerved 


oh witty ſaying of Lamprias upon himſelf : That 


. "wine had the uw _ upon his wit, as fire upon 
ps | * 3 
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"Ss 5 i made. ty fnet and moſt exquiſite parts of # 


_ Jutarch tells us, that he ſtudied hilolor hy. and } 
mathematics at Delphi, under the philoſopher Am- . 1 
| monius, during: Nero's voyage into Greece, at | 13 
which time he might be about ſeventeen or eighteen 
years - old. 135 
The talents of Plutarch ſeem to have diſplayed 
themſelves very early in his country. For, whillt pje. iu 
he was very young, he was deputed with another Moral. 
citizen. upon an important affair to the proconſul, F. 54e. 
His colleague having ſtopped on the way, he went 
forwards alone, and executed their joint commiſ- 
fon, At his return, when he was preparing to d 
give. an account, of it to the public, his father "> 
BEBE. him aſide, ſpoke to him to this effect: In 
| * the. report you are going to make, ſon, take 
1 6 care not to ſay, I went, / ſpike, I did thus: but ; 
« always fay, We went, we ſpoke, we did thus, give 
16 ing your. colleague a part in all your . 
that half the ſucceſs may be aſcribed to him, 
*. whom: iis country honoured with an equal ſhare 
„ in the commiſſion: by this means Jou may 
. avoid the envy which ſeldom fails to attend the 
glory of having ſucceeded.” This is a'wiſe lef- 
fan,. but ſeldom practiſed by ſuch as have colleagues, 
Either in the command of. armies, public admi- | 
niſtrations, or in any commiſſions whatſoever; in : 
which it often happens, through a miſtaken bel. 
love, and a deſpicable and odious meanneſs of ſpi- 
Tit, that men are for arrogating to themſelves the 
| honour of a ſucceſs, to which they have only a By 
' Tight in common with their colleagues. They do Ss 
ede that glory generally follows thoſe who 5 
fly it, and pays them back with great intereſt the 5 
praiſes they are willing to divide with others. | 5 0 
He made many voyages into Italy, on what oc- 
dalion is not known. We can only conjecture 
wich very good. foundation, that the view of ca- | 
„Vu. HI. * F | . rping 
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: rying on and making his lives of illuſtrious men 28 


compleat as poſſible obliged him to reſide more at 
Rome, than he would otherwiſe have done. What 
he ſays in the life of Demoſthenes, ſtrengthens this 
conjecture. According to him, a man who un- 


dertakes to collect facts, and to write an hiſtory 


<« conſiſting of events, which are neither in his own 


hands, nor have happened in his own country, 
but which are foreign, various, and diſperſed 


here and there in many different writings; At is 


«abſolutely nece{ffary for ſuch a man to rende in 


da great and populous city, where good taſte in 


<< general prevails. Such a reſidence puts. it into his 
<< power to have a multiplicity of books at his diſ- 
“ poſal, and to inform himſelf, by converſation, of 
&« all the particulars which have eſcaped writers, 
and which, from being preſerved in the memo- 
<< ries of men, have only acquired the greater au- 
< thority from that kind of tradition. It is the 
«© means not to compole a work imperfect and 
« defective in its c 
It is impoſſible to tell exactly when he took theſe 
voyages. We can only fay for certain, that he did 


not go to Rome for the frſt / time till the end of 
Veſpaſian's reign, and that he went there no more 
after that of Bomitian. For it appears, that he 
Was ſettled in his country for good, a little before 
the latter's death; and that he retired thither at the f 


* 


age of forty-tour or Forty-five. {155 1-2 5: - 
His motive for fixing his retirement TOYS Rom 


hegceforth, is worth obſerving. I was born, ſays 


be, m very ſmall tity; and; iu | Prevent 2 it from being 


: 


ſmaller, I chufe to remain in il. Mf indeed 


glory. has he not acquired it! Cato of Grieg, Hav 
ing with difficulty prevailed upon the Philoſopher 

| Athenodorus to go with him from Aſia to Rome, 
Was fo much pleaſed with, and ſo proud of that 
conqueſt, that he conſidered it as a greater, more 
148 ous, and more uſeful exploit, SAND thoſe of 
- hk WOT ns Lucullus 
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Lucullus and Pompey, who had triumphed ovet 1 
the nations and empires of the Eaſt. If a ſtranger, | — 
famous for his wiſdom, can do fo: much honour to g 

a ciry of which he is not a native, how much muft 

a great philoſopher, a great author, exalt the city 

that produced him, and in which he chuſes to end 

his days, though he could find greater advantages 

elſewhere. Mr. Dacier ſays with reaſon, that nothing 

ought to do Plutarch more honour than this love and 

tendefneſs which he expreſſed for Chæronea. We 

every day ſee people quit their country to make their 

fortunes, and aggrandiſe themſelves z but none who 
renounce-their ambition, to make, if we may be al- 

wed to ſay ſo, the fortune of their country. 

Plutarch has rendered his very famous. Hardly 
any body remembers that Chæronea was the place - © 
where Philip gained the great victory over the Athe- 
nians and Bœotians, which made him maſter of 
Greece; but multitudes ſay it was there Plutarch 
was born, it was there he ended his days, and wrote 
moſt of thoſe fine works that will be of eternal uſe 
and inſtruction to mankind. 

During his ſtay at Rome, his houſe was nee 
full of the lovers of learning, amongſt whom were 
the greateſt perſonages of the city, who went thi- 
ther to hear his diſcourſes upon the different ſub- 
| jects of philoſophy. In thoſe times, the principal 
perſons of the ſtate, and the emperors themſelves, 
thought it for their ' honour, and made it their 
pleaſure, to be preſent at the lectures of the great 
philoſophers and famous "rhetoricians. We may 
Judge of the paſſian with which theſe public diſſer- 
28 'of Plutarch were heard, and of the attention 
of his auditors, from what he tells us himſelf in 
his treatiſe upon curioſity. * Formerly at Rome, Pag. 58. 
* fays he, when I was fpeaking in public, Arule - 
e nus Ruſticus, whom Domitian afterwards put to 
death through envy of his glory, was one of my 
* hearers, Whilſt I was in the midſt of my diſ- 

77 570 I 2 5 courſe, 
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* courſe, an officer came in, and delivered him a 


letter from Cæſar, (probably -Veſpaſian:) The 
« aſſembly kept a profound filence at firſt, and I 


_ <6, ſtopped to give him time to read his letter: but 


« he. Could: not; and did not open it till I had 
„ done, and the aſſembly was diſmiſſed,” This 
was perhaps carrying deference for the orator a lit- 


te too far. A fault not very common, with the 
. excuſe of a very laudable principle! x 


Pag. 846. 


Plutarch's diſſertations were always in Greek. 
F or, though t the Latin tongue was uſed throughout 
the empire, he did not underſtand it well enough 
to ſpeak it. He tells us himſelf, in the life of De- 


moſthenes, that, during his reſidence at Rome, the 
public affairs, with whicn he was charged, and the 


number of perſons that came every day to enter- 


Ttain themſelves with philoſophy, did not afford 


him time for learning it; that he did not begin to 


read the writings of the Romans till very late; and 


that the terms of that language did not ſerve fo 


much to make him underſtand the facts, as the 
knowledge he had before of the facts, to make him 


underſtand the terms. But the Greek tongue was 


well known at Rome, and, properly ſpeaking, Was 


even the language of the ſciences, witneſs the works 


of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who wrote his ad- 
mirable reflections in Greek. This want of know- 
.ing the Latin tongue made Plutarch commit ſome 


"1 8 th which are to, be obſerved in his writings. 


He had the moſt conſiderable offices in his coun- 


-xry; for he was Archon, that is, principal magiſtrate. | 


But he had paſſed through inferior employ ments be- 
fore, and had acted in them with the ſame care, ap- 
plication, and ſatisfaction of the public, as he did 


In Moral. afterwards in the moſt important. He was con- 


P- $11, 


vinced, and taught others by his example, that the 
employments with which our country thinks fit to 
charge us, however low they may ſeem, reflect no 


diſhonour upon us, and chat! it depends on a man of 


5 Worth 
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worth and ſenſe to make them noble, by the manner 
in which he acquits himſelf of them; and this he 
pore by the example of Epaminondas. | 


As Plutarch punctually diſcharged all the duties 
of civil life, and was at the ſame time a good ſon, 


a good brother, father, huſband, maſter, and citi- 
zen; he had the pleaſure in conſequenceto find, in 


his domeſtic affairs, and throughout his family, all 
the peace and ſatisfaction he could deſire : a felicity 


not very common, and the effect of a wiſe, mode- 
rate, and obliging ſpirit. He ſpeaks much in favour Conſol ad 
of his brothers, ſiſters, and wife. She was deſcend- 


ed from the beſt families of Chæronea, and was 
eſteemed a model of prudence, modeſty, and vir- 


tue: her name was Timoxena. He had four ſons 


ſucceſſively by her, and one daughter. He loſt two 
of the firſt, and after them the daughter at two 
years of age. We have his letter of conſolation to 
his wife upon the death of this child. 6 

He had a nephew, called Sextus, a okitofogher 
of ſuch great learning and reputation, that he was 
ſent for to Rome to teach the emperor Marcus Au- 


relius the Grecian literature. That emperor men- 


tions him much for his honour in the firft book of 
his reflections. Sextus, ſays he, taught me by his ex- 
' ample to be mild and obliging, to govern my houſe as a 
good father of a family, to have a grave ſimplicity 
without affeclation, to endeavour to find out and pre- 
dent the deſires and wants of my friends, io bear the 
ignorant and preſuming who ſpeak without thinking of 
 wbat they ſay, and to adapt myſelf to the underſtand- 


69 


uxor. p. 


608, &c. 


ing of all men, &c. Theſe are aſl excellent qualities, 
eſpecially that which induced him to find out and 


prevent the deſires and wants of his friends, becauſe it 


ſhews, that Marcus Avrelius knew the eſſential 


duty of a prince, which is to be fully convinced 
within himſelf, that, as a prince, he is born for 
others, and not others for him. As much may be 
ſaid of all perſons in place and authority... 
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It is-time- to proceed to the works of Plutarch, 


| 1 hey are divided into two claſſes, the Lives of ils 


luſtrious men, and his Morals.. 


In the latter there are a great number of c curious 
facts not to be found elſewhere, with very uſeful 
jeſſens both for the conduct of private life, and the 

f adminiſtration of public affairs; and even admira- 

ble principles concerning the divinity, providence, 


and the immortality of the ſoul ; but with a mix- 


ture gvery-where of the abſurd and ridiculous opi- 


pions, which we find in almoſt all the Pagans. The 


ignorance alſo of true phyſics renders the reading of 
many of theſe tracts tedious and dilagreeble, _ 
The moſt eſteemed part of Plutarch's works is 
his lives of illuſtrious men, Greeks and Romans, | 
whom he matches as near as poſſible. and compares 


together. We have not all he compoſed; at leaſt 


ſixteen of them being loſt. Thoſe, of which the 


Joſs is moſt to be regretted, are the lives of Epami- 


nondas and the two Scipio s Africani. The compa- 


riſons of Themiſtocles and Camillus, of Pyrrhus 
and Marius, of Phocion and Cato, and of Cæſar 
and Alexander, are alſo wanting. | 

It would not be ſurpriſing if a man of fine taſte 


and judgment were atked, which of all the books 


of profane antiquity he would preſerve, if he had the 


choice. of ſaving only one of them from being burnt 


with all the reft; we ought not to wonder I tay, if 
ſuch a man pirched upon Plutarch's lives. 
It is not only the molt. accompliſhed work we 


have, . but the moſt proper for forming men either 


for public afairs and functions abroad, or for pri- 
vate and domeſtic life. Plutarch does not ſuffer him- 
elf, like the generality of hiſtorians, to be dazzled 


5 by the ſnlendor of actions which make a great deal 
of noiſe, and attract the admiration of the vulgar 
and the many. He uſually judges of things by 

what conſtitutes their real value. The wiſe reſlections, 


Which he ſcatters every: where in his writings, ac- 
f x cuſtom 
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' euſtom his readers to think in the ſame manner, and 


teach them wherein true greatneſs and folid glory 


conſiſt. He inflexibly denies thoſe exalted attributes 


to every thing that does not bear the ſtamp of juſtice, 
truth, goodneſs, humanity, love of the public, and 
has only the appearance of them. He does not ſto> 
at the exterior and glittering actions, in which 
princes, conquerors, and the other great ones of 
the earth, intent upon acquiring themſelves names, 
play each their part upon the ſtage of the world, 
where they exhibit, to uſe the expreſſion, a tranſi- 
tory and aſſumed character, and ſucceed in the coun- 
terteit for a time. He unmaſks and diveſts them 
of all the foreign glare and diſguiſe that ſurround 
them; he ſhews them as they are in themſelves, 
and, to put it out of their power to eſcape his piercing 
fight, he follows them with his reader into the moſt 
ſecret receſſes of their houſes, examines them, if I 


may ſay ſo, in their diſhabille, liſtens to their moſt 


tamiliar converſations; conſiders them at table where 
conſtraint ſeldom comes, and even at play, where 
diſguiſe is ſtill more unuſual. Theſe are the quali- 
ties in which Plutarch is wonderful, and which, in 
my opinion, are too much neglected by modern hiſ- 
torians, Who ſhun particulars of a common nature 
as low and trivial, which however ſnew the charac- 
ters of men better than more great and glaring cir- 
cumſtances. IT'heſe details are fo far from diminiſh- 
ing the merit of Plutarch's lives, that they are directly 
what renders them at the ſame time more agreeable 
and more uſeful. | 5 

The reader will permit me to give an inſtance 


of this kind of actions in this place. I have already 


cited it in my treatiſe upon the ſtudy of polite learn- 
ing, in that part of it where ] examine in what true 
greatneſs conſiſts. 


The marſhal Turenne never ſet out for the army, : 
without having firſt ordered all his tradeſmen to be 
di. ected to deliver in their bills to his ſteward. His 


F 4 | reaſon 


a reaſon for it was, becauſe he did not know whether 
he ſhould: return from the field. This circumſtance 
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may appear little and low to ſome people, and not 


Worthy of a place in the hiſtory of fo great a man 
as that marſhal. Plutarch would not have thought 
ſo; and I am convinced, that the author of the 
new life of that prince, who is a man of ſenſe and 
judgment, would not have omitted it, if it had 
come to his knowledge. For indeed it argues a fund 


of goodneſs, equity, humanity, and even religion, 


Which are not always to be found in great lords, 
who are too apt to be inſenſible to the complaints 


of che artiſan and the poor, the payment of whom 
however deferred only a few days, according to the 


does not fail to obtain it. 


Holy Scripture, cries for vengeance to heaven, and 


As to the ſtile of Plutarch, his diction is neither 
pure nor elegant: but to make us amends it has a 
wonderful force and energy in painting the moſt 
lively images in few words, in venting the ſharpeſt 


and moſt piercing things, and in expreſſing noble 
and ſublime thoughts. He frequently enough makes 


uſe of compariſons, which throw, abundance of grace 


and light into his narrations and refleCtions ; and 
has harangues of inimitable beauty, almoſt always 


in the ſtrong and vehement ſtile. 


The beapties of this author muſt be' very ſolid, 


_ and bear much of the ſtamp of good taſte in them, 


to make themſelves ſo perceptible as they ſtill are 
in the old French of Amiot. But I miſtake, That 
old French has an air of freſhneſs, a ſpirit in it, 


15 that ſeems to make it bloom and grow young again 


every day. Hence it is that very good judges 
chuſe rather to uſe the tranſlation of Amiot, than 
to tranſſate the paſſages they quote from Plutarch 
themſelves, net believing (ſays Mr. Racine *) them- 
ſelves capable of equalling the beauties of it. I never 
read it, without regretting the loſs of abundance 
I the preface 19 his Mithridates,” MY” 


of 
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of happy terms and expreſſions in that old language, | | 
which have almoſt as much energy as thoſe of Plu- - --_ | 
arch. We ſuffer our language to impoveriſh itſelf = 
every day, inſtead of being ſtudious, after the ex- == 
ample of our neighbours the Engliſh, of diſcove- |} 
ries to inrich it, It is ſaid that our ladies, out of ; N 
too much delicacy, are partly the cauſeof that dearth, ' Bl 
to which our language is in danger of being reduced. I = 
This would be very wrong, and they ought rather = 
to favour 'with their ſuffrages, which would brin N 

. dver abundance of followers, the prudent boldneſt . N 
of writers of a certain rank and merit; who, on — [i 
their ſide, ſhould aſſume more boldneſs, and ven- N | 
turd more new words than they do, but always with 9 
judicious reſerve and diſcretion. ; .Þ 
We are however obliged to Mr, Dacier for having N 

; ſubſtituted a new tranſlation of Plutarch's lives ro | —_ 
that -of Amiot, and for having thereby inabled 9 
much greater numbers to read them. It might | 1 
have been more elegant and more laboured. But to 1 
carry a work of ſo vaſt an extent to its ultimate per- „ 
fection would require the whole lite of an author, TR. 
ARRIAN, yh "2 

© ArRrian was of Nicomedia. His learning and |. | 
7 eloquence, which acquired him the title of the new 5 
Xenophon, raiſed him to the higheſt dignities, and 2 
even the conſulſhip, at Rome, There is reaſon to _ | BK 
believe him the ſame Arrian who governed Cap- | Bf 
padocia in the latter part of Adrian's reign, and re- * bt 
pulſed the Alans. He lived at Rome in the time of 1 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurehus, þ 


He was the diſciple of Epictetus, the moſt cele- 
brated philoſopher of that time. He wrote a work 
upon the converſations of Epictetus in eight books, of 
which we have only the four firſt ; and compoſed 

many other treatiſes. | , 

His ſeven books upon the expedient of Alex- 

ander are come down to us; an hiſtory the more 
0 . 
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 #lian. All theſe works may be the ſame author's, 
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valuable, as we have it from a writer who was 
both a warrior, and a good politician. Photius ac- 
cordingly gives him the praiſe of having wrote the 
life of that conqueror better than any body. We have 
from that critic an abridgment of the lives of Alex- 


ander's ſucceſſors, which Arrian alſo wrote in ten 
books. He adds, that the ſame author compoſed a 


book upon India; and it is ſtill extant, but has been 


made the eighth book of the hiſtory of Alexander. 


He alſo wrote a deſcription of the coaſts of the 
Egxine ſea. Another is aſcribed to him upon thoſe 
of the Red ſea, that is to ſay, the eaſtern coaſts of 


Africa, and thoſe of Aſia as. far as India, But this 


ſeems to be a more antient author's, nen 


| 1 Fliny the naturaliſt, 


AE L 1 A N 0 Claudius ee, 


4 ZE. AN was of Præneſte, but paſſed the greateſt 


part of his life at Rome; for which.zeaſon- he calls 


himſelf a Roman,. He wrote a little work in four- 
teen books, intitled, Hiſtoriæ varic that is to ſay, 


Miſcellaneous Hiſtories; and another in ſeventeen 
books upon the Hiſtory of Animals. We have a 
treatiſe in Greek and Latin-upon the order oblerved 


by the Greeks ip drawing up armies, inſcribed to 


Adrian, and compoſed by one of the name of 


who is believed to be the perſon whoſe eloquence 
Martial praiſes in one of his epigrams. . 


APPIAN. 


ArplAx was of Alexandria, and een in the 


time of Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus. He plead- 
ed ſome time at Rome, and was afterwards comp- 


troller of the Imperial domains. 


He wrote the Roman hiſtory, not in the order of 
time like Livy, but making each nation ſubjected 
ty the Romans a work apart, and relating events 


as they W to each ſeparately. According.) 


f 
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þis deſign was to write an exact hiſtory of the Ro- 
mans, and of all the provinces of their empire, 
down to Auguſtus; and ſometimes he went allo as 
low as to Trajan. Photius ſpeaks of twenty-four 


books of it, though, when he wrote, he had not ſeen 


all thoſe which Appian mentions in his preface. 
We have at preſent the, hiſtory of the wars of 


Africa, Syria, Parthia, Mithridates, Iberia or Spain, 


and Hannibal ; ſome fragments of thoſe of Illyria; 


five books of the civil wars inſtead of eight men- 
tioned by Photius, and ſome fragments of ſeveral 


others, extracted by Mr. Valois out of the collec- 


tions of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, with extracts 
of the like nature from Polybius and ſeveral other 


hiſtorians. - 


Photius 3 that this author has an El 


paſſion for the truth of hiſtory ; that none teach the 
art of war better; and that his ftile is ſimple and 


void of ſuperfluity, but lively and vigorous. In his 
harangues he gives his reader excellent. models of 


conduct, either for reanimating troops when diſ- 
couraged, or for appealing them when mutinous 
and violent. He borrows many things from N 
bius, and often copies Plutarch, 


DIOGENES I. AER TIUS. 
Dioctnes LakRTIUs lived in the time of An- 


toninus, or ſoon after. Others place him in the reign 


of Severus and his ſucceſſors, He wrote the lives 
of the philoſophers in ten books, and carefully re- 
lates their opinions and apophthegms. This work 
js of great iiſe for knowing the different ſects of the 
ancient philoſophers. | 

The ſurname of Laertius, uſually given him, prob- 


bably implies his country, which was perhaps the 


fortreſs or city of Laertia in Cilicia. 
We find by his writings, that, after having well 


ſtudied hiſtory and the maxims of the philoſophers, 


ke embraced the ſect of the ä the fartheſt 
from 
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from truth, 0 the moſt contrary to virtue, of 


them all. 


Þ1 O N C AS 8 8 10s 8. (Cocceins or Cacceianus,) 


Diox was of Nicza in Bithynia. He lived in the 
10850 of the emperors Commodus, Pertinax, Seve- 
rus, Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, and Alex- 


ander, who all had a very high regard for him, and 


— 


confided the moſt important offices and governments 


A.D. -229 of the empire to his care. Alexander nominated 
| him conſul for the ſecond time. After this conſul- 


ſhip, he obtained permiſſion to retire, and paſs the 


reſt of his life in his own country, upon account of 


* 


| Suid. Phot. 


Dio. 1. 72 
P · 829. 


Id. 1. 80. 
P- 91 7. 


his infirmities. 
He wrote the whole Roman hiſtory gem the ar- 


rival of Eneas in Italy to the reign of the emperor 


Alexander in eight Decads, or fourſcore books. 
He tells us himſelf, that he employed ten years in 


| collecting materials of all that paſſed from the foun- 


dation of Rome to the death of Severus, and twelve 


years more in compoſing his hiſtory down to that 
of Commodus. He afterwards added to it that 
of the other emperors, with as much exactneſs as 


he could, to the death of Heliogabalus, and a ſim- 


ple abridgment of the eight firſt years of Alexander, 
becauſe, from having been little in Italy during that 


time, it had not been in his power to know ſo well 


Ip how things had paſſed. | 


- Photius obſerves that his ſtile is lofty, and Mavted 


to the greatneſs of his ſubject: that his terms are 


magnificent, and that his phraſes and manner of 


writing have the air of antiquity : that he has taken 


Thucydides for his model, whom he imitares ex- 
cellently in the turn of his narration and harangues, 


und has followed him in all things, except in being 


more clear. This praiſe is much in Dion's favour, | 


bur T do not know whether i it does not A little exceed 
the bounds ire truth. | 


| Voſſius 


Sona oats 8 


bl 
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OF GREEK HISTORIANS. 
Voſſius ſays, and Lipſius had thought the ſame 
before him, that this hiſtorian is unpardonable for 

not having known how to eſteem virtue accordi 

to its value, and for having cenſured the greateſt 
men of antiquity, as Cicero, Brutus, Caſſius, and 
Seneca, either out of malignity of mind, or corru 
tion of manners and judgment. That he did ſo is 
certain; and, whatever his motives were, the thing : 
in irſelf can never be for his honour. _ 

He compoſed, as we have ſaid, fourſcore books 
of the Roman hiſtory ; but only a very ſmall parc 
of that great work is come down to us. For the 
firſt thirty-four books are loſt, with the greateſt 
part of the thirty-fifth, except ſome fragments. 
The twenty that follow, from the end of the thirty- 
fifth to the fifty · fourth, are the part that remain en- 
tire. Voſſius believes that the ſix following, which 
come down to the death of Claudius, are alſo per- 
fect. But Bucherius maintains, that they are much 
otherwiſe; which ſeems very probable. We have 
only ſome fragments of the laſt twenty, 

This defect is ſomething ſupplied by an abridg- 
ment of Dion from the thirty- fifth book, the time 
of Pompey, to the end, compoſed by Johannes 
Kiphilinus, patriarch of Conſtantinople 3 in the ele- 
venth century. This epitome is found to be ſuffi- 
ciently juſt, Xiphilinus having added nothing to 
Dion, except in ſome very few places, where 1 it 1 was 
neceſſary, and having generally made uſe of his o.n 
words. The hiſtory of Zonarus may alſo be called 
an abridgment of Bion: for he follows him faith- 
fully, and ſometimes informs us of things omitted 
by Xiphiliqus. 1 


Oo ERO D I A N. 

RT rar is known of the life of Herodian, except 
that he was of Alexandria, the ſon of a Rhetorician 
named Apollonius Dyſcdlos, or the Rigid, and that 


he followed his father's ä He is much 
Known 


- 


9% - OF GREEK HISTORIANS. 

8 known by his hiſtory of the emperors in eight books 
from the death of M. Aurelius to thoſe of Maximus 
and Balbinus. He aſſures us himſelf, that his hiſtory 
of thoſe ſixty years is that of his own times, and 

What he had ſeen himſelf. He had borne different 
offices both in the court, and civil government of 
Rome, which had given him a ſhare in ſeveral of 
the events which he relates. 

As to hiſtory, Photius judges 11 in his hour. 
For he tells us that it is perſpicuous, lofty, and 


agreeable; that his diction is juſt and ſober, ob. 


ſerving the medium between the affected elegance 
of ſuch as diſdain ſimple and natural beauties, and 
the low and languid expreſſion of thoſe who either 
do not know, or deſpite, the delicacy and refine- 
ments of art; that it does not aim at a falſe agree- 
able by multiplying words or things, and omits no- 
-thing neceſſary; in a word, that he gives place to 
few authors for all the beauties of hiſtory. Politian's 
tranſlation of Herodian's work happily ſuſtains and 
| almoſt equals” the elegance of the original. The 
French verſion of it, which the Abbe Mongaut has 
on the ara riſes much upon the Latin, 32 


E UNAPIUS. 


A. D. 363. i was of Sardis in Lydia, and came to 
Athens at the age of ſixteen, He ſtudied eloquence 
under Proæreſus the Chriſtian ſophiſt, and magic 
under Chryſanthus, who had married his couſin. 
Eunapius's lives of the ſophiſts of the fourth cen- 
tury is extant. There is abundance of circumſtances 
in it relating to the hiſtory of that time. He begins 
with Plotinus, who appeared in the- middle. of the 
third century; and goes on to Porphyrius, Jambli- 
chus, and his diſciples, upon whom he expariates 
particularly. He alſo wrote an hiſtory of the Em- 

{ perors in fourteen books, which began in the year 
268, in the reign of Claudius the ſucceſſor of Gal- 
K and ended at the death of Eudoxia the oe 
| 0 


P 2 
* 


! 
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of Arcadius. Some fragments of this hiſtory have 
been preſerved in the extracts of Conſtantine Por- 
pnyrogenitus upon embaſſies, and in Suidas. We 

tind in them, that he was exceedingly exaſperated 

againſt the Chriſtian emperors, and eſpecially againſt 
Conſtantine. The ſame ſpleen is obſerved to pre- 

yail in his lives of the ſophiſts, eſpecially againſt 
the monks. It is no wonder that a magician was 
an enemy to the Chriſtian religion. 6 


e e e 


5 Zos iuus, Count and Advocate Fiſcal, led in A.D.4153 
the time of Theodoſius the younger. He wrote the 
hiſtory of the Roman emperors in ſix books. The 
firſt, which contains the ſucceſſion of thoſe princes 
from Auguſtus down to Probus, (for what relates 
to Diocleſian is loſt) is extremely abridged. The 
other five are more diffuſe, eſpecially to che time of 
Theodoſius the Great and his children. He goes no 
farther than the ſecond” fiege of Rome by Alaric. 
The end of the ſixth book is wanting. Photius 
praiſes his ſtile. He fays that Zoſimus $ has almoſt 
only copied and abridged Eunapius's hiſtory ; which 
perhaps occaſioned its being loſt. He is no leſs exaſ- 
perated than the'other againſt the Chriſtian cpetors. 


2Þ/HOT:L Us. 


ne Patriarch of Conſtantinople, lived in 
the ninth century. - He was a perſon of immenſe 
erudition; and of Rill "vaſt ambition, which hur- 
Tied him into horrible exceſſes, and occaſioned in- 
finite troubles in the church. But That is foreign 
to our preſent ſubject, 5 
I have placed him amongſt the Greek hiſtorians, 
and ſhall conclude my account of them with him, 
not becauſe he compoſed an hiſtory in form, but 
becauſe, in one of his works, he has given us ex- 
tracts from a great number of hiſtorians, of whom 
ae without him, would be almoſt entirely un⸗ 
| S =; | known, 
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OF GREEK HISTORIANS, 
nowh. This work is intitled Bibliotbeca, of Li. 
brary; and indeed it merits that. name. Photius 
examines almoſt three hundred authors in it, and 
tells us their names, countries, times when they 

lived, works they compoſed, judgment to be paſſed 
on them in reſpect to ſtile and character; and ſome- 
times even gives us extracts of conſiderable length, 
or abridgments from them, which are to be found 
only in this work. From hence we may judge of 

how great value he is to us. 
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 F Shall not ſay much upon the feeble beginnings; 
and, to uſe the expreſſion, the infancy of the 
Roman hiſtory. Every body knows that it conſiſted 
at firſt only of ſimple notes or memorandums drawn 
up by the Pontifex maximus, who 1 {et 
down every year whatever paſſed of moſt conſider- 
able in the ſtate, either in war or peace; and this 
cuſtom, eſtabliſhed very early at Rome, ſubſiſted to 
the time of P. Mucius the Pontifex Maximus, that 
is to ſay, to the year of Rome 629, or 631. The 
name of the Great Annals were given to theſe memoirs. 
WMe may ſuppoſe, that in thoſe early times theſe 
records were written. in a very ſimple and even groſs 
ſtile. The + pontiffs contented themſelves with ſet- 
ting down the principal events, the times and places 
wherein, they happened, the names and condition of 
the perſons who had the greateſt ſhare in them, in 
a plain manner without regard to ornament. 
FErat hiſtoria nihil aliud niſi Annalium confeRio: cujus rei, 
E publicæ retinendz cauſa, ab initio rerum Romanarum 
uſque ad P. Mucium Pontificem maximum res omnes ſingulorum 
.- annorum- mandabat literis Pontifex maximus qui etiam nunc An- 
nales maximi nominantur. Cic. I. 2. de Orat. n. 52, 
＋ Sine ullis ornamentis monumenta ſoſam temporum, hominum, 
ocorum, geſtarumque rerum reliquerunt Non exornatores rerum, 
ſied tantummodo narratores fuerunt. Ibid. n. 5 4. 


Pd els CD WW 5 


. Hiſtory at length aſſumed a regular form, and 8 
| ; . 2 5 4 4 
appeared in proſe. Q. Fazpius PicTor is the moſt 9 
antient of the Latin hiſtorians: he lived in the tine 4 
of the ſecond Punic. war. L. Cincivs Alimentus _ 2 


title than them to the name of Latin hiſtorian : for 


bt Latin tits tortang: gg: IJ 
Hewever rude and imperfect theſe annals were, i 
they were of great importance, becauſe there were : : 
no other monuments to preſerve the memory of all © N | 
that paſſed ar Rome and it was a * great loſs, when 1 
moſt of them were deſtroyed at the burning of the ia 
city by the Gauls. e 1 
Some years after hiſtory began to quit this groſs | 
antique garb, and to appear in public with more de- l 
cency> The poets were the firſt who conceived the | 4 
deſign of improving and adorning it. NæVvivss = 
compoſed a poem upon the firſt Punic war, and 


Exxwrus wrote the annals of Rome in heroic verſe. 
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150 his cotemporary. Livy cites them both with Liv. I. 21} 
praiſe. It is believed that they wrote their hiſtories 

firft in Greek, and then in Latin. Cincius certaial 

wrote the hiſtory of Gorgias the celebrated rheto- 

fician in the latter language. | „ 

Caro the Cenſor (M. Portius Cato) has a juſter 
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ſt is certain that he wrote his hiſtory in that tongue. 

t conſiſted of ſeven books, and was intitled Origines, Cornel. 
becauſe in the ſecond and third books he related "xo in 
the origin of all the cities of Italy. We find that | 
Cicero {et a great value on this hiſtory, Fam vero In Brut. 
Origines ejus (Catons) quem forem, aut quod lumen n. 66. 
eloguentiz non habent ? But upon Brutus's judging 

this praiſe exceſſive, he put a reſtriction to it by 
adding, That nothing was wanting to the writings 

of Cato, and the ſtrokes of his pencil, but a cer- 

tain. lively glow of colours, not diſcovered in his 

time: Intelliges nibil illius lineamentis niſi eorum pig- Ibid. n. 
mentorum, quæ inventa nondum erant, florem & colo- 


ren defulſc. 


gsi qui in commentariis Pontificum, aliiſque publicis privatiſque 
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OF LATIN HISTORIANS. 

L. Piso Frvucr, ſurnamed Calpurnius, is alſo 
cited amongſt thoſe antient hiſtorians. He was tri- 
bune of the people in the conſulſhip of Cenſorinus 


and Manlius, in the 605th year of Rome. He was 


alſo ſeveral times conſul. He was a civilian, orator, 
and hiſtorian ; and had compoſed harangues, which 
were no longer in being in Cicero's time, with an- 
nals, of a ſtile mean enough in that orator's opinion, 
Pliny ſpeaks more advantageouſly of them. 
The“ true character of all theſe writers was great 


| ſimplicity. They did not yet know what delicacy, 


beauty, . and ornament of ſpeech were. They were 
ſatisfied with making their readers underſtand them, 


and confined themſelves to a cloſe and ſuccinct ſtile. 


I proceed now to the hiſtorians better known, 


and whoſe writings are come down to us. 


SALLUST.. 


2 


the firſt of the Roman hiſtorians: 


Criſpus Romana primus in hiſtoria. Martial, 


and that he has been believed equal to Thucydides, 
ſo generally eſteemed amongſt the Greek hiſtorians: 
Nec opponere Thucydidi Salluſtium verear. But without 
determining their ranks here, which would not be- 
come me to do, it ſuffices to conſider Salluſt as one of 
the moſt excellent hiſtorians of antiquity. The reader 
may find very ſolid reflections upon his character in 


the preface to the French tranſlation of this hiſtorian. 


The prevailing quality of his writings, and that 


Which characteriſes Salluſt in a more peculiar and 


ſingular manner, is the brevity of his ſtile, which 
Quintilian calls Immortalem Salluſtii velocitatem. Sca- 
* Qualis apud Grecos Pherecydes, Hellanicus,” Acuſilaus fuit ; 


tales noſter Cato, & Pictor, & Piſo: qui neque tenent quibus rebus 
ornatur oratio; (modò enim huc iſta ſunt importata) &. dum intel- 


lgatur quid dicant, unam dicendi laudem putant; eſſe brevitatem. 


Lib. 2, de Orat. n. 53. 
liger 


It is not without reaſon that Salluſt has been called 


4A ax Sth. a JoXawmn _ _ 3 


OF LATIN HISTORIANS 
liger! is the only one who denies him this praiſe: 
but, as I have already obſerved, he is almoſt always 

odd and ſingular in his judgments. 

This brevity of Salluſt proceeds from the lively 
vigour of his genius. He thinks ſtrongly and nobly, 
and writes as he thinks. His ſtile may be compared 
to thoſe rivers, which, whilſt they. flow within nar- 
rower banks than others, are deeper, and carry 
a greater burden. 

The language in which he wrote was extremely 
adapted to cloſe diction, and thereby favoured 1055 
in following the bent of his genius. It has, 
well as the Greek, the advantage of being ets 
ſuſceptible of the two oppoſite extremes. In Ci icero 
it gives us a numerous, flowing, periodic ſtyle: in 
Salluſt, a ſhort, broken, precipitate one. The latter 
often ſuppreſſes words, and leaves the care of ſup- 
plying them to his reader. He throws many terms 
and phraſes together, without any conjunctions, 
which gives a kind of impetuo ſity to his diſcourſe, 
He makes no ſcruple to uſe old words in his hiſtory, 
ſo they are but ſhorter, or have more energy than 
the terms in faſhion; a liberty for which he was * 


reproached in his life-time, as the following antient 


coupler ſhews ; 


Et verba antiqui multum furate Catonis 
Criſpe, Jugurthine couditor hijlorie. 


But he eſpecially makes great uſe of metaphors, and 
does not chuſe the moſt . modeſt and leaſt glowing, 
as the maſters of the art declare neceſſary; but the 
moſt conciſe, the ſtrongeſt, the molt lively, and 
the moſt bold. 

By all theſe methods, and others, which I omit, 
Salluſt has ſucceeded in framing himſelf an entirely 
particular ſtile, ,and one that ſuits him only. He 
quits the common road, but without going out of 


Salluſtii novandi ſtudium multa cum invidia fuit. Aul. Cell. 


e. 15. ; 
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his way, and by paths that only ſhorten it. He ſeems 


not to think like other men, and yet good ſenſe is 


the ſource of all his thoughts. His ideas are natu- 
ral and reaſonable: but, all natural and reaſonable as 
they are, they have the advantage of being new, 
from being peculiarly curious and exquiſite. 
We know not which to admire moſt in this ex- 
tellent author, his deſcriptions, characters, or ha- 
rangues: for he ſucceeds alike in them all; and we 
cannot diſcern upon what foundation Seneca the 
elder, or rather Caſſius Severys, whoſe opinion he 
repeats, could ſay, that the harangues of Salluſt are 
ſuffered only upon account of his hiſtory : in hono- 
rem Hiſtoriarum leguntur. Nothing can be added 
to their force, ſpirit, and eloquence. It is highly 
probable that the paſſage in queſtion is not applied 
to the harangues inſerted by Salluſt in his hiſtory, 
but to thoſe he ſpoke in the ſenate, or to ſome plead- 
ings of his. When we read, in the hiſtory of the 
Jugurthine war, the account of a fort ſurpriſed by 
.a Ligutian ſoldier of Marius's army, we ſeem to 
ſee him climb up and down along the ſteep rocks, 
and even to, climb up and down along with him, 
the deſcription is ſo lively and animated. 

We find five or fix characters in Salluſt, which 
are ſo many maſter-pieces; and I do not know 


whether there be any thing in the whole extent of 


literature of a beauty that approaches nearer the idea 
of perfection. I ſhall repeat two of them in this 
Place, from which the reader may judge of the eſt, 


Character of CAT ILI x. 
I. Catilinn, nobili genere natus, fuit magna vi & 
nnimi & corporis, ſed ingenio malo pravoquẽ. Huic ab 
adoleſcentia bella inteſtina, cædes, rapinæ, diſcordia civi- 


Is grata fuere, ibique juventutem ſuam exercuit. Cor- 


pus patiens inediæ, algoris, vigiliæ, ſupra quam cuiquam 
. - eredibile eſt. Animus audex, ſubdolus, varius, cupuſli- 
bet rei ſemulator ac diſſimulator: alieni appetens, ſui 
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0 LATIN HISTORIANS? „ 
profuſus; ardens in cupiditatibus. Satis eloguentiæ, 4 
ſepientie parum. Vaſtus animus immoderata, incredi- 15 
5 alia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat. 

„ L. Catilina was of noble birth, and of great 
< ſtrength both of body and mind, but of a diſ- 
poſition highly corrupt and depraved. From his 

„ earlieſt years, inteſtine wars, murders, rapine, 

e and civil diſcord were his delight, and the uſual 

_ © exerciſes of his youth. He bore hunger, cold, 

% watching and fatigves, with a patience not cre- 

„ dible of any body: He was bold, deceitful, in- 

conſtant, and able of aſſuming and diſguiſing | 1 

« any thing: greedy of another's, profuſe of his 1 
"« own, and violent in all his appetites. He had 
“ eloquence enough, but little wiſdom. His vaſt 

„ fpirit, his boundleſs ambition, perpetually affet- 

ſec ed and coveted things of an exceſlive, incredible, * 

too lofty nature. 
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1 t Character of SEMPRONIA. , 


In his erat Sempronia, que multa ſzpe virilis audaciæ 
facinora commiſerat. Hec mulier genere atque forma, 
præteren vira atque liberis ſatis ſertunata ſuit: Literis 
Græcis & Latinis docta: pſallere, ſaltarè eleganiits, 
quam neceſſe eſt probe : mulia alia, que inſtrumeuta 
- luxuriæ ſunt, ſed ei cariora ſemper omina, gam decus 
alque padicitia fuit. Pecuniæ an fame minis parceret, 
baud facile diſcerneres—Ingenium eius haud abſurdum : 
poſſe verſus facere, jocum movere, ſermone uti vel mo- 
aeſto, vel moili, vel procaci. Protſus multæ facette,, 
: multuſque lepos inerat. | 
«© Of this number was Sempronia, who had in 
„ many things frequently inſtanced a maſculine ' 
% boldneſs of genius for vice, This woman was 
200 ſufficiently happy in her perſon and birth, as well 
ce as in her huſband and children: She was well 0 
« read in the Greek and Roman learning: could _ 
oh fing and dance with more elegance than was ne- 
8 cellary for a matron, of virtue; and had beſides 
Is G3 many 
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« any of thoſe qualities, that miniſter to luxury 
ee and render vice amiable, on which ſhe ever ſet an 


higher value than upon the decency and chaſtity 
„ of ker ſex. It was not eaſy to ſay whether ſhe 


Vas leſs frugal of her money or of her reputa- 
e tion. Her wit was by no means diſagreeable: ſhe 


% could make verſes, jeſt agreeably, and converſe 
either with modeſty and tenderneſs, or tartneſs 


* and freedom; but in whatever ſhe ſaid there was 


«* always abundance of ſpirit and humour.” 


There are 'abundance of admirable paſſages in 
Salluſt, eſpecially when he compares the antient 


manners of the commonwealth with thoſe of his own 
times. When we hear him ſpeak ſtrongly, as is 


. uſual enough with him, againſt luxury, debauch, 
and the other vices of his age, one would take him 


for a man of the ſtricteſt lite and greateſt probity in 
the world. But we muſt not conclude ſo from ſo 
plauſible an appearance. His conduct was fo im- 


moral, that it occaſioned his being expelled the 


ſenate by the cenſors. | 
Beſides the wars of Catiline and Jugurtha, Salluſt 


wrote a general hiſtory of the events that happened 
during a certain number of years, of which amongſt 


other fragments there are ſeveral perfectly fine diſ- 
courſes. | 


L LVEF; 
The Latin preface to the new edition of Livy, of 


which Mr. Crevier profeſſor of rhetoric in the college 
of Beauvais has lately publiſhed two volumes, would 
ſupply me with the little I intend to ſay here of this 
excellent hiſtorian, If I was leſs Mr. Crevier's friend, 


who inſiſts abſolutely upon my declaring him my 


pupil, which I thiak highly for my honour, I ſhould 


expatiate upon the uſefulneſs and merit of his work. 


The preface of it alone is ſufficient to inform the 
reader what value he ought to {et upon it. 
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OF TATIN HTS TORITANS: 
The more earneſtly we deſire to know an author 
famous for his writings, the more we regret, that 
little or nothing more than his name is come down 
to us. Livy is one of thoſe authors who have rendered 
their names immortal, but whoſe lives and actions 
are little known. He was born at Padua, in the 

conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius, fifty-eight years 
before the Chriſtian Ara. He had a ſon, ro whom 
he wrote a letter upon education and the ſtudies 
proper for youth, which Quintilian mentions in 
more than one place, and of which we ought very 


much to regret the loſs. It is in this letter, or rather 


ſhort treatiſe, that he ſays, in reſpect to the authors 
proper to be recommended to the reading of youth, 


that they ought firſt to ſtudy Demoſthenes and 


Cicero, and next ſuch as reſemble thoſe excellent 


„ 


orators moſt : Legendos Demoſthenem atque Ciceronem, Quintil. 
tum ita ut quiſque efſet Demoſtheni & Ciceroni ſimillimus. l. 10. c. 1. 


He ſpeaks, in the ſame letter, of a“ rhetorician 


who diſapproved the compoſitions of his pupils, . 


when they were perſpicuous and intelligible, and 
made them correct them, as he called it, by throw- 
ing obſcurity into them. When they had retouched 


them in this manner, he would ſay, Ay, ibis now is Senec. 
much better, I underſtand nothing of it myſelf. Could Epiſt. 100. 


one believe fo ridiculous an extravagance poſſible ? 
Livy alſo compoſed ſome philoſophical works and 
dialogues, in which philoſophy had a part. 

Bur his great work was the Roman hiſtory in an 
hundred and forty, or an hundred and forty-two 
books, from the foundation of Rome to the death 


and funeral of Druſus, which happened in the 743d 


year of Rome, and in conſequence included that 


number of years. We find, from ſome dates in 
his hiſtory, that he employed the whole time be- 


* Apud Titum Livium inveniq fuifſe præceptorem aliquem, qui 
diſcipulos obſcurare qua dicerent juberet, Grzco verbo utens, 
EX9TIGOv, Unde illa, ſcilicet egregia laudatio: Tanto melior; ne ego 
guidem intellexi. Quintil. I. 8. c. 2. 
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tyrcen the battle of Actium and the death of Druſus 

in compoſing it, that is to ſay, about one and twenty t 
Pin. years, But he publiſhed it from time to time in | 
my 3- parts; and this was what acquired him ſo great a 
reputation at Rome, and the honourable viſit of a | 
ſtranger from the remotelt part of Spain, who took | 
ſo long a journey only for the ſake of ſeeing him. 
The capital of the world had enough to engage f 
and ſatisfy the eyes of a curious perſon in the mag⸗ | 
nificence of its buildings, and the multitude of its | 
paintings, ſtatues, and antient monuments. But P 
this ſtranger found nothing ſo rare and precious in 
Rome as Livy. After having enjoyed his conver- | 
ſation at pleaſure, and entertained himſelf agreeably | 
with reading his hiſtory, he returned with joy and 
content to his own country, And this is knowing 
the value of men. EE no . | 
Nothing more is known of what regards Livy | 
perſonally, He paſſed a great part of his life at 
Rome, eſteemed and honoured by the Great as he 

deſerved. * He died in his country at the age of 
_ threeſcore and ſixteen, in the fourth year of the = 
reign of Tiberius. The people of Padua have hon- 
oured his memory in all times, and pretend to have 

1 actually preſerved amongſt them ſome remains of 
1 i his body, and to have made a preſent in the year | 
* 155 1451 of one of his arms to Alphonfo V. king of | 
= : - Arragon, at leaſt the inſcription ſays ſo. | | 
| It were much more to be wiſhed, that they had | 
| preſerved his hiſtory, Only thirty-five books of ir 
| 7 are come down to us, which is not the fourth part 
of the work, and even ſome of them imperfect, 
What a loſs is this! The Learned have flattered 
themſelves from time to time with ſome faint hopes 
of recovering the reſt, which ſeem ſolely founded in 
. their great deſire of them. pe 
1, Fobennes Freinſpemius has endeavoured to con- 
ſole the public for chis loſs by his Supplements, and 
has ſucceeded in it as far as was poſhble, Fx EIx- 
148 71 jp  SHEMIUS, 
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SHEMIUS,” born at Ulm in Suabia in 1608, ſtudied 
at Straſburgh with great ſucceſs. 'In 1642 he was 
invited into Sweden, where he filled ſeveral conſi- 
derable employments of literature. Upon his return 
into his country, he was made honorary profeſſor 
in the univerſity eſtabliſhed by the elector Palatine 
at Heidelburgh, where he died in 1660. The com- 
monwealth of letters have infinite obligations to him 
for having rendered Livy the ſame ſervice as he had 
before done Quintius Curtius, by filling up all we 
have loſt of that great writer of the Roman hiſtory 
"with an hundred and five books of Supplements. 
Mr. Doujat alſo filled up the deficient places in the 
laſt books which remain of Livy, but with very 
different ſucceſs. Mr. Crevier has reviſed and re- 
FE Freinſhemius's Supplements in ſeveral places, 
nd worked thoſe of Doujat entirely anew. By theſe 
means we have a continued and complete body of 
the Roman hiſtory ; I mean that of the common- 
wealth. 

It is doubted whether Livy himſelf divided his 
| hiſtory from ten to ten books, that is to ſay, into 
decads. However this may be, that diviſion ſeems 
commodious enough. . . 

In reſpe& to the epitome*s in the front of each 
book, the learned do not believe them either done 
by Livy or Florus. Whoever the author was, they 
have their uſe, as they ſerve to ſhew of what the 
books we have loſt treated, 

Let us now examine the work in irſelf, There 
reigns in it, conſidered in all its parts, an eloquence 
perfect, and perfect in every kind. In the narra- 
tions, deſcriptions, ſpeeches, the ſtile, though va- 
ried to infinity, ſuſtains itſelf equally every-where: 
ſimple without meanneſs, elegant and florid without 
affectation, great and ſublime without tumour, flow- 
ing or conciſe, and full of ſweetneſs or force, ac- 
| cording to ThE exigency of the matter; but always 
Clear 
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clear and intelligible, which is not the meaneſt 


Praiſe of hiſtory. 
Pollio*, who was of a refined taſte that it was 


difficult to pleaſe, pretended he diſcovered Patavi- 
nity in the ſtile of Livy : that is to ſay, ſome words 


or turns of phraſe which ſavoured of the country of 
Padua. A man born there might retain, if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion, ſome ſmatch of the ſoil, 


and might not have all the refinement and delicacy 
of the Roman urbanity, which was not fo eaſily 


communicated to ſtrangers,. as the freedom of the 
city. But this is what we can now neither perceive 


nor underſtand. 


This reproach of Patavinity has not hindered 
T Quintilian from equalling Livy with Herodotus, 


Which is giving him great praiſe. He makes us 


obſerve the ſweet and flowing ſtile of his narrations, 


and the ſupreme eloquence of his harangues, wherein 


the characters of the perſons he introduces ſpeak- 


ing, are ſuſtained with all poſſible exactneſs, and the 
| , eſpecially the ſoft and tender, are treated 


ith wonderful art. All however that Livy could 
do was to attain, by qualities entirely different, to 


the immortal reputation which Salluſt acquired by 
his inimitable brevity: for theſe two hiſtorians have 
with reaſon been ſaid rather to be equal, than like 
each other; pares magis, quam ſimiles. 


It is not only by his eloquence, and the beauty 


and ſpirit of his narration, that Livy acquired the 


reputation he has ee for ſo many ages. He 


＋ In Tito Livio miræ "AR" viro putat ineſſe Pollio Afinius 
quandam Patavinitatem. Quare, fi fieri poteſt, & verba omnia, & 
vox, hujus alumnum urbis oleant : ut oratio Romana plane videatur, 
non civitate donata. Quintil. I. 8. c. 1. 

Nec indignetur ſibi Herodotus æquari Titum Livium, cum in 
narrando miræ jucunditatis clariſſimique candoris, tum in concio- 
nibus ſupra quam dici poteſt eloquentem: ita dicuntur omnia cum 
rebus tum perſonis accommodata. Sed affectus quidem, præcipuè 
eos qui ſunt dulciores, ut parciſſime dicam, nemo hiſtoricorem com- 
mendavit magis. Ideoque immortalem illam Salluſtii velocitatem 
diverſis virtutibus conſecutus eſt. Quintil. 1. 10. c. 1. 


recom- 
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recommended himſelf no leſs by his fidelity, a vir- 
tue ſo neceſſary and deſirable in an hiſtorian. Nei- 


ther the fear of diſpleaſing the powerful of his 


times, nor the deſire of making his court to them, 
prevented him from telling the truth. He ſpoke 
in his hiſtory with praiſe of the greateſt enemies of 
the houſe of the Cæſars, as of Pompey, Brutus, 
Caſſius and others; and Auguſtus took no offence 
at it: ſo that we know not which moſt to admire, 


remain of Livy, he mentions Auguſtus only twice, 
and that too with a reſerve and ſobriety of praiſe, 
which reproaches thoſe flattering, ſelf-intereſted 
writers, who, without diſcretion or meaſure, are ſo 
laviſh of an incenſe to office and dignity, due only 
to merit and virtue. 5 | 

If any defect may be imputed to Livy, it is his 
over fondneſs for his country! a rock he has not 
always taken care 8 avoid. Whilſt he per- 
petually admires the gredtneſs of the Romans, he 
not only exaggerates their exploits, ſucceſſes, and 


virtues ; but diſguiſes and diminiſhes their vices, 


and the faults they commit. 


Tacit. 
Annal. 
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Es, 


the moderation of the prince, or the generous free- 
dom of the hiſtorian. In the thirty-five books that Lib. x. 


n. 19, & 


4. n. 20. 


Seneca the Elder reproaches Livy with having Lib. 4. 


expreſſed a mean jealouſy of Salluſt, in accuſing 
him of ſtealing a ſentence from Thucydides, and of 
having maimed it by tranſlating it ill. What pro- 
bability is there that Livy, who copied whole books 
from Polybius, ſhould make it a crime in Salluſt to 


| copy a ſingle ſentence, that is to ſay a line, or part 


of one? Beſides which it is perfectly well rendered. 
Arial, vg & ew mreatiar ovyxgias x ouvorid gas Th Exaru p- 
Tikete. Res ſecunde mire ſunt vitiis obtentui, And 
how ſhall we reconcile this accuſation with what 
the ſame Seneca ſays in another place : That Livy 
judged with the utmoſt Equity and candor of the 
works of the learned? UV eſt natura candidiſſimus om- 

9 nium 


Controv . 


Id ſuaſor. 
7. 6. 
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nium magnorum ingeniorum eſtimator T. Livius. I be- 


heve we may rely upon this laſt teſtimony. | 

There is another complaint againſt him of a 
much more ſerious and important kind. He is 
taxed with ingratitude, and want of fidelity, either 
in not having named Polybius, or for having done 
it with too much indifference, in places where he 


copied him word for word. I ſhould be ſorry if 

this reproach could be made with good foundation: 
for it affects the qualities of the heart, of which the 
| Honeſt man ought to be very jealous, But is it not 


probable, that he did ſpeak of Polybius with praiſe 
in the other parts of his hiſtory not come down to 


us, that he did him all the juſtice due to his me- - 


rit, and declared beforehand, that he made it his 
glory, and thought it his duty, to copy him word 
or word in many places, and that he ſhould often 


do ſo without citing him, to avoid repeating the 


fame thing too often? My own intereſt is a little 


concerned here: for in this point I have ſome oc- * 


caſion for the reader's indulgence. 

This kind of blots, obſerved in Livy, have not 
however impaired his glory. Poſterity on account 
of them has not admired his work the leſs, not 
only as a maſter · piece of eloquence, but as an hiſ- 
tory, which every-where inculcates the love of 
juſtice and virtue; wherein we find, mingled with 
his narration, the ſoundeſt maxims for the conduct 
of life, with a ſingular attachment and reſpect, that 
ſhines out every-where, for the religion eſtabliſhed 
at Rome when he wrote z (unfortunately for him 
it was falſe, but he knew no other ;) in fine, a ge- 
nerous boldneſs and pious zeal in condemning with 


force the impious ſentiments of the unbelievers of 


his age. Nondum hc, ſays he in a paſſage of Lib. 3. 


. 20. quæ nunc tenet ſeculum, negligentia deum vene- 


rat: nec interpretando ſibi quiſque jusjurandum & leges 


aptas faciebat, ſed ſuos potiùs mores ad ea accommoda- 
bal. The contempt of the gods, fo common in 
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« our age, Was not yet known. Oaths and the | 
ie Jaws were the rules to which people conformed 


their conduct, and the art of adapting them to 


k their own. conveniency by illuſive interpretations 


« was then unknown.” 

From what I have now faid, it ſeems leaſonable 
to juſtify Livy in reſpect to the pretended ſuper- 
ſtition, with which he affects to relate ſuch a num- 
ber of miracles and prodigies equally ridiculous 
and incredible. The faith of hiſtory required, that 


he ſhould not ſuppreſs things ſaid to have happen- 
ed before him, which he found in his own collec- 
tions and the annals, and which made a part of the 


religion commonly received in thoſe times, though 
| perhaps he did not believe them himſelf. And he* 
explains himſelf on this head often and clearly 


enough, attributing moſt of the pretended prodi- 
gies, which made ſo much noiſe, to an nt 
and credulous ſuperſtition. 


i CESAR. 
C. Jurrus Cizsar diſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs 


. by his wit than his valour. He applied firſt to the 


bar, where he made a great figure. + Only the 
defire. of attaining the firſt rank in the common- 
wealth, in reſpect to power, prevented him from 
diſputing alſo the firſt rank at the bar in reſpett to 
eloquence. His peculiar character was force and 
vehemence. The ſame fire which he made appear 
in battle, is diſcernible in his writings. To this 
vigour of ſtile he added great 1 and elegance 


* Rome, aut circa urbem, multa ea 3 prodigia facta, aut 


(quod evenire ſolet motis ſemel in religionem animis) multa nun- 
ciata & temerè credita ſunt. Lib. 21. 7. 62. 

Cumis (adeo minimis etiam rebus prava religio inſerit deos) mures 

nde Jovis aurum roſiſſe nunciatum eſt. Lib. 27. 7. 23. 

F C. vero Cæſar, ſi foro tantum vacaſſet, non alius ex noſtris 
contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis eſt, id acumen, 
ea concitatio, ut illum eodem animo dixiſſe, quo bellavi it, appareat. 
Exornat tamen hzc omnia mira ſermonis, cujus proprie ſtudioſus 
fuit, elegantia. Quintil. i. 10. C. 1. 


of 


— 


Au. Cell. . 
Ie. 10. books upon the analogy of the Latin tongue. Who 


— 
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+* _ of language, which he had made; his peculiar ſtu- 
dy, and upon which he piqued himſelf more than 


any other Roman. | 
He compoſed many works, amongſt others, two 
could believe, that ſo great a warrior as Cæſar 
ſhould employ himſelf ſeriouſly in compoſing tracts 
upon Grammar? How different are our manners 
and inclinations from thoſe of that age ! It is in one 


of theſe books upon analogy, that he recommended 
avoiding new and unuſual expreſſions, as rocks: 


tanquam ſcopulum, fic fugias inſolens verbum. 
There were ſeveral pleadings of his alfo extant. 


'* Beſides the elegance of his Latinity, which is 
neceſſary, ſays Atticus, or rather Cicero, not only 


to every orator, but every Roman citizen of con- 
dition, he adds all the ornaments of art, but prin- 
cipally a wonderful talent in painting objects, and 


placing things in all their light. 
Only two of Cæſar's works remain; his ſeven 


books of the war with the Gauls, and his three of 


the civil war. They are, properly ſpeaking, only 


memoirs, and he made them public only as ſuch: 
Commentarii. He Þ wrote them haſtily, and even 
in the midſt of his expeditions: ſolely with the view 
of leaving materials to writers, for compoſing an 
hiſtory. The perſpicuity and elegance of ſtile, na- 
tural to him, are certainly evident in them: but he 


has neglected all the ſhining ornaments a genius ſo 


happy as his could have diffuſed throughout a work 
of that nature. Þ All ſimple and negligent as it 


Cum, inquit Atticus, ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latinorum 


„ \- . . . * 0 
(quz etiamſi orator non ſis, & ſis ingenuus civis Romanus, tamen 


neceſſaria eſt) adjungit illa oratoria ornamenta dicendi : tum vi- 


detur tanquam tabulas bene pictas collocare in bono lumine. Cic. 


in Brut. n. 2 52. 5 1 
+ Cæteri quam bene atque emendatè, nos etiam quàm facile 


atque celeriter eos confecerit, ſeimus. Hirt. Pref. I. 8. de Bell. 


Gall. | 
Conſtat inter omnes nĩhil tam operos ab aliis eſſe perfectum, 
quod non horum elegantia Cammentariorum ſuperet ur. Hirt. ibid. 
9 | a 4 - 4 m ay 
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may appear, ſays Hirtius, it is however generally 
agreed,. that no other work, however laboured and 


8 can come up to the beauty of Cæſar's 


ommentaries. His deſign was only to ſupply 
- thoſe with materials who might undertake to com- 
- poſe an hiſtory from them in form. In which, 


& ſays Cicero, he may have pleaſed writers of 


„% mean parts, who will not fear disfiguring his 
natural graces with trivial ornaments : but every 
“ man of ſenſe will be far from touching or alter- 
« ing them in any manner whatſoever. For no- 
thing in hiſtory gives ſo much pleaſure as ſo clear 
„and elegant a brevity of ſtile.” 
 habere parata unde ſumerent, qui vellent ſcribere hiſta- 


riam, ineptis fortaſſe gratum fecit, qui volent illa cala- 


miſtris inurere; ſanos quidem homines a ſcribendo deter- 
uit. Nihil enim eſt in Hiſtoria pura & illuſtri bre- 
\vitate dulcius. Hirtius has the ſame thought, in 


reſpect to writers who ſhould conceive thoughts of 


compoſing an hiſtory from Cæſar's Commentaries. 
He certainly ſupplies them with the means, ſays 
“ he; but if they are wiſe, thoſe very means ought 
« for ever to prevent their having ſuch a thought.“ 
Adeo probantur omnium judicio, ut prærepta non præ- 
bita facultas ſcriptoribus videatur. Mr. Ablancourt's 
tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries is very much 
eſteemed. It might be improved, if ſome abl 

band would retouch it in ſome places. | 

_ Cafar had undoubtedly great wit and the moſt 
happy natural parts: * but he had alſo taken pains 
to cultivate them by aſſiduous ſtudy, and to inrich 
them with all that was moſt curious and exquiſite 
in literature; by which means he arrived at excel- 
ling almoſt all the moſt eloquent orators of Rome 


in purity of language and delicacy of ſtile, I 


Audio (inquit Atticus) Exſarem omnium fert oratorum Latine 
loqui elegantiſſim Et ut eſſet perfecta illa bene loquendi laus, 
multis literis, & iis quidem regonditis & exquiſitis, ſummoque ſtu- 
dio & diligentia eſt conſecutus. Cic. in Brut. n. 252, 253. 


purpoſely 


Dum voluit alios © 


* 
* 


\ 
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2 purpoſely make this remark after Cicero, to excite 


our young nobility to follow ſo good an example, 


in uniting with the praiſe of valour that of fine 
ſenſe and polite knowledge. I have ſeen young 

Engliſhmen of diſtinction, who have done me the 
- * honour of a viſit, that were well read in the learn= 
ing of the Greeks and Romans, and no leſs verſed 


in hiſtory. In theſe points jealouſy, or, to ſpeak 


more juſtly, emulation, is laudable between nation 


and nation. The French youth are inferior to none. 


in vivacity and ſolidity of genius. In my opinion, 
they ought to pique themſelves upon not giving 
place in any thing to ſtrangers, and in not abandon- 
ing to them the glory of erudition and fine taſte. 
This is what Cæſar ſeems to exhort them. His 
_ Commentaries ought always to be in their hands. It 
is the ſoldier's book. The greateſt generals in all 


times have made him their maſter, The reading 


of theſe memoirs have been always their employ- 
ment and delight. They find in them the rules of 
the art military, whether in fieges or battles, re- 
duced to practice. They may learn alſo there, the 
manner of compoſing memoirs, which is no vulgar 
talent. It were to be wiſhed, that all generals 
would regularly ſet down all the operations of the 
campaigns in which they command. What an aſ- 
fiſtance would that be to hiſtorians, and what a light 


to poſterity ! Is there any thing more valuable than 
the memoirs of the Matſhal Turenne, printed in 


the ſecond volume of his life; or than thoſe of 
James II. king of England, then duke of York ? 
Firtius finiſhed what Cæſar could not. The 
eighth book of the war with the Gauls is his, as 
well as thoſe of the war of Alexandria, and that 
of Africa. It is doubted whether he is the author 
of the book which treats of the war in Spain. 

Mr. Ablancourt's tranſlation of Cæſar, as well 
as of Tacitus, is very good in many things, but 


Wants retouching in many places. EY! 
VV 
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(7 wig A DEROULD $i 7 
- Cains, or Dab, or Marcus VELILEIUSs PAT ER“ 


tuLvs flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius. There 


92 


is great reaſon: to believe that he was born in the A. D. 13. 


735th year of Rome. His anceſtors were illuſtrious 


4 their merit and offices. He was a tribune in the vel!: Pat. 
army, when Caius Cæſar, the grandſon of Auguf: | 20. c. or. 


tus; had an interview with the King of Parthia in an 


land of the Euphrates. He had a command in Ib. c. 1044 


the cavalry under Tiberius; and attended that prince 
nine years ſucceſſively in all his expeditions; who 


rewarded: him honourably. He was raiſed to the w. . 1 


prætorſhip the ſame year Auguſtus died. 
The time when he began to write his hiſtory is 
not known; nor What it contained. The beginnin 
of it is loſt. What is come down to us of it is 
fragment. of the antient Greek hiſtory: with that of 
the Romans, from the defeat of Perſeus to the ſix⸗ 
teenth year of Tiberius. He addreſſes it to M. 
Vineius, who was conſul at that time, and ꝓromiſed 
one of greater extent! His travels into different 


regions might have furniſhed him wee "_y agree. 


able and curious facts. 
His ſtile is highly worthy of the. gb 1 in which hs 
lech which wasſtill thatof fine taſte and purelanguage: 


He excels principally-i in the characters of men, ſome 


of which I ſhall cite at the end of this article. 

His narration is judged to be faithful and Ginieers 
down. to the time of the Cæſars, arid in ſuch facts 
as do not concern them: For from thenceforth, 
the deſire of flattering Tiberius makes him either 
omit, diſguiſe; or alter the truth in various inſtances: 


He accuſes Germanicus of cowardice; or rather of Lib. 3: 
a too ſoft complacency for the ſeditious, whilſt: he © 23. 


gives many others exceſſſve praiſes: Qyo er 
lempore—pleraque * 7gnave GermManicus: 5 

CY learned commentator (Botclerys) belle el this paſſage ce corru 5 
and that gnave ought to be rend. Buf 15 corre a text in ſuch a 


manger, N Jo rhe faith of mw cr pts, ir only to gueſs; 


* 7 * 
1 4 
% , 
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2 He is juſtly reproached with having given Ti- 

berius exceſſive praiſes. His unfair evaſions of of- 

ending that emperor appear, as I have already ſaid, 
in the care he takes to run ſlightly over the glorious 


. of Germanicus, to ſuppreſs moſt of them, 


And to attack the fame of e and other Per. 
ſiogs hated by Tiberius. 


But he is ſtiil more ups bie he loading 


„deinen with praiſes who occaſioned! ſo many mil. 

2 fortunes to the empire, and for having repreſented 

him as one of the moſt virtuous perſonages the Ro. 

Lib: 2. Man comman wealth had ever produced: - Sejanic, 

c. 116. Dir antiquifſimi ma & ak oye np en 
bie tamperaut. 7M e tis 4 

„„ wad ir dalhing bb hs panegytie bis! Les upon 

bim in the ſequel: He previouſly laid down by 

*, many examples the neceſſity princes were. under 

of aſſiſtance in their government, and of aſſoci- 

ting coadjutors to divide with them the weight 

Lib, 2. e. 7 e e Rard eminentes diri non mas- 

125, 128, is adjuloribus au gubernandam Fortunam ſu 

ann —Elenim magna negotia  Magns .' a 

| Sen. Who doubts it? But the queſtion is to 

make a good: choice. He proceeds then to Seja- 

nus, and after having exalted'the ſplendor of his 


birth, he repreſents him as a man, who knows 


how to temper the ſeverity of power with an 


air of ſweetneſs, and the chearful ſerenity of the 
4 antients 3: who tranſacts che moſt weighty affairs 


te with all the eaſe of leiſure; who aſſumes nothing 
9 to himſelf, and thereby attains every thing; who 


<< always is leſs in his own opinion than in that of 


+ the public; whoſe aſpect and behaviour appear 
«calm and tranquil, whilſt the cares of the ſtate 
afford him no reſt. © In which judgment of his 
<* merits, the court and the city, the prince and 
«the people, contend with each other.” Virym 
ſeveritati, ts. letifſme, hilaritatis. Friſce ; 3 au otigſis 


Na 3 #ihil _ bn . ee 
onna, 


5 BAT 1 WIT RIAN. 9 q 
bmi fenper Me alibrum eftimationes ſe metientems 4 
But vithhue trunquillum, animo en hne, In bujgs 1 


"oirtutum eftimatio 2h "jim — actin” ervitatis, 2 2 


Fadiciis principis errant.” bir gre Was his Io oe of al 


the public good, if we may believe his Rift orian ! 
— 5 a pplica ion to OY What Zeal for the 
MERA of the prince and ſtate "How amiable bis 
character under the op reſſive wei; it of the Pöblie 
buſineſs 1+ What mi6derdtion, and in a (BA what 
an alemblt ge of the- gfeatelt virtues, atteſted b by 
the afianimous Voices of the world! 

In order to know what we are to thipk of thee), 4 
ket us coifiter A fecond Picture of fie fame Seja- 
nus draw by another miſter, 'who nid Hot receive 
bite Erol bitte, ard Was never ſufpecteh of fattery. 
This was Tacitus of who 'we 451.0 56h ak 

Sanus Tiberil hrs att us Hevinatt 225 zo, ut ob- Tacit. Ang 
4 Hug Is Blibs, fbi Tint” ar 17 0 ae I. 4. c. i: 

51755 tan Hy” 055 5, Hem a THbus 

255 gh ) quan 29h bra #74 Romanian : ; c 
pari exitibo viguit ceciditque. Corbis Nn 2 Jaboruimn 7 
lerans; unimus audax, ff obtegens ; in alios crimi- 
nator: Jjuxta adulatio © heli; palam compeſitus 
Plidor; imuf ſumm nfiſcends IB, F 206% 
mods" larpirio & luis, Tepe iii ur lame, 
bj ie noxiæ guoties paraudo n fingant 
* Sejanus by various arts 5 the àſcendant c 
1 es ſo Far, that though that Printe was 

gloomy and iwpentetrable to every body elſe, he . 
diſguiſed nothing, and kept no fectet from him; 
* which is not ſo much to be aſcribed to the craft 
and addreſs of that miniſter, (for he fell by the 

© ſame arts of cunning and deceit hirnſelf) as to : 
2 the anger of the gods againſt the Roman em- 

© pirs;- to: which his Power and fall were et zally ' 
& pernicious. He had ſtrength of body to fup> 
port great fatigues: the character" of His rind | 
9 940 prefumprtion; diiguiſe, atid mälignity ift ca- 

« lumpiating others. He 5 8 at the fi I 4 

“ klatterer 


100 
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c. 9. 


Lib. 2. 
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© flatterer to the loweſt degree of meanneſs, and 
e haughty to exceſs: his outſide wore the appear- 
ance of great modeſty and reſerve; within the 
fuſt of gain and ambition wholly engroſſed him. 
His means for the attainment of his ends were 
luxury and corruption, and ſometimes vigilance 
< and application, no leſs dangerous, when aſſumed 


* for uſurping empire.“ 

To ſay every thing in a word, Sejanus, fo much 
alk by Paterculus, was the ſcourge of the di- 
vine wrath againſt the Roman empire: deim ird in 
rem. Romanam. Perſons in high ſtations, who have 
the ion of graces and advantages, may 
Judge from hence of the value they ought to ſet 
upon the praiſes laviſhed upon them ſo immode- 
rately, and often with fo little ſhame. 

I have ſaid, before that Paterculus excelled par- 


ticularly in the characters of men. Some of them 


are ſhort, which are not. the leaſt beautiful; and 
many of greater extent. I ſhall repeat here ſome 
e of * . 3 5 


< een 
— * 4 3 N bY 2s 


MELEE | 


_ Hirtus. arque SR, wvitaque anddus; quantum 
60% optimus, tantum pace peſſimus ; immodicus gloriæ, 
inſatiabilis, impotens, ſemper que inguietus. . Marius 
* had ſomething ſavage and horrid in his nature: 
«* his manners were auſtere,jbut irreproveable : ex- 
<< cellent\in war, deteſtable in peace; greedy, or 
<< rather.inſatiable of glory; ; violent, and incapa- 
20 ble * reſt.” 15 


es 


10 : Un 5 
7 „ Sil diſfomilis fuit bellator ac wiftor, ut, dum 
Vincit, juſtiſſimo lenior; poſt viforiam, audito fuerit 
crudelior. Nothing was more different than Sylla 
« at war, and Sylla victorious. In the field, he 


as milder than the juſteſt; after the victory, 


« more cruel than the moſt barbarous.” | 
5 MIR 


4 
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Mirasiparzs. 


* Milhrizdates, Ponticus rex: vir neque filendus, neque Lib. 20 

- dicendus, fine cura. Bello acerrimus, virtute eximius ; cs. 
allquando fortuna, ſemper animo maximus: confiltts dux, 

miles manu, odio in Romanos Annibal. Mithridates, 

« king of Pontus, of whom it is difficult either to 

« ſpeak or to be ſilent. Moſt expert in war, of 

« extraordinary valour; ſometimes very great by 

% fortune, always by magnanimity: in counſels a 


* 


general, in execution a ſoldier, in hatred to the 


66 Romans an Hannibal.” 1 


Mr cENAS. 


Ta Mecenas, equeſtri "ſed. ſplendido , genere natus : vir, Lib. . 
ubi res vigiliam exigeret, fant exſomnis, providens, al- 
gue agendi ſciens; ſimul verò aliquid ex negotio remil-. 

5 Het, otio, ac mollitiis penè ultra feminam fluens. 
æcenas deſcended from an Equeſtrian, but il- 
« luſtrious and antient family, Where vigilance 
« was neceſſary, he was able, provident, and active, 
without allowing himſelf reſt. But as ſoon as affairs 
« weuld admit of relaxation, he gave himſelf up 


to the charms of eaſe and voluptuouſneſs with 


60 almoſt more than female tondneſs.” 


SerPpio AEMILIANUS. yy 


P. Scipio Aimilianus, vir atitis P. Africans pater- Lib. . 
niſque L. Pauli virtutibus fimillimus, omnibus belli ac © © 


toge dotibus, ingentique ac Htudicrum eminentiſſimus ſe- 


cult fur; qui nibil in vita niſi laudandum aut fecit, aut 
dixit, ac ſenſut—Tam elegans liberalium ſtudiorum om- Ib. c. 13. 
nilque deftring auctor & admirator fuit, ut Pohbium 


Panetiumque, pretellentes ingenio viros, domi mililiæ- \ 


que fecum habuerit. Neque enim quiſquam hoc Scipione 


elegantius intervalla negotiorum otio diſpunxit e Semper- 


que aut belli aut pacis ſerviit artibus; ſemper inter ar- 
ma ac ſtudia verfatus, aut corpus periculis, aut animum 
diſciplinis exercuit. P. Scipio Amilianus, who 


1 per- 


R wort Al's, 8 * * 
o _ - 2424 D.> ” "4 = 
. pron: oor roiegithg Anpethr 5 

— rt D . 
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«© perfectly reſembled Scipio Africanus his grand- 
46 fatder, and Paulus mulus, his father, in their 
“ virtues, was the molt eminent per ſan, of. his age 
„ for all the talents, natural. and _atquy ed, that 
„ could adoth peace © or. Wars a man, ho never 
© dating. "Vis li e ever. did, aid, or agen any 
Fe thing but what deſerved praiſe, He w a8 8 1a 
great an admirer of polite learning a d — 8 
<< 11 4 eneral, in Which himſelf Ted, that he al- 
N had Wich bim, as welt ; at home as in the or” 
10 field, Polybius and P Fanzstius, t two of the moſt 


0 Allultrious learned meh, of: his” time, No man, = 
“ knew how to apply the intervals of leiſure from . 


e buſineſs with more elegance and taſte than this 
mY Scipio : and, as the arts of war or peace were his 10 
: continual Enployments, Neuser arms and books, | 
he Inceffantly exerciſed. either his, body in the. 
4e dangers and fati ues of the One, or his mind in 
80 the refined, ſtuthes and SpeFulations of te. paper” 


; £4 *. 


Ide 


Fo 4 | Wh 


gte "Cars of: "UTica, 


N. Cato, Lenitus prove, M. Catone, Bagg ita 'W«; 
Min; Peel ; homo” vir tui. imillimus, Per omnia a 


[5-5 dis um bominibus Pre gior. : qui nunquam rea 4 

'ut fatere ideretur, ſed 944% aliter facere non pc 00 

15 cuigue id folum viſum eſt rationem babere, quod mY 

baberet Juſtitiam: omnibus humanis vitiis immunis, ſem- 60 

5 gt, fortunam 105 oteſtate habuit.. Cato of Utica's 00 
e gteat gran 


EY ther was Cato, The. cenſor, that illu- 
oe Hoes © head: of the Porcian family. He, was in 
ge. all” things more like Aa 584 than a man, and 

«ſeemed Hue ſelf. in Laman Hape. He never 

> "MJ aby thing virtuous for. the Jake of ſeeming | 
ch virtuous, bat becauſe he could. x not. do otherwile ; 

and nevert thought any thing could have reaſon, . 


'b 
ITY that wanted jultice. 1 Exempt from all human p 
b vices, fortune; to which, he never gave way, MA 1 
*. in bis TS. and, i in A, manner, Hi Berge: . 
e ar ure ee : POMPEY. i 
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ö | 5 8 


—— erimius, ſanctitate Pi æcipuus, aui Lib. 2. ö 
medius: potentiæ, que honoris causd ad eum deferretur, OS: X j | 
wn ut ab eo occuparetur, cupidiſimus. Dux bello peri- bl. 
tifemus';, civis in toga ( nift ubi vereretur nz quem Vabe- 1 
ret parem) modeſtiſfi Imus. Amicitiarum tenax, in offenſis - 
exorabilis,” in reconcilianda gratia fdeliſimus, in acci- | _ 
pienda ſatisfa#tione Facillinus. Potentia ſua nunguum, . 
aut raro, ad impotentiam uſus: Pens ommum vitiorum 0 
expers, ni if 7 numeraretur inter maxima, in civitate libera 9 
dominaque gentium indignari, cum omnts cives jure ha- ; 
beret pares, quernquam ægualem dignitate conſpicere. 

% Pompey's manners were blameleſe and noble, his 

«probity ſupreme, his eloquence indifferent. He 

% was extremely fond of power, when conferred 

«/ upon him freely and for his honour, but not =. A 

much as to ſeize it by violence: a moſt able ge 

& neral-in war, a moſt moderate citizen in peace, 

© except when he apprehended having an equal. 

„Tenacious in friendſhip, eaſy in forgiving in- 

« Juries, moſt faithful in reconciliation, and far 

from rigid in exacting ſatisfaction. He never, 

Hor very rarely, employed his power in committing 

« violence and oppreſſion; and might be faid to 

be exempt from all vices, if ir. were not the 
greateſt in a free ſtate, the miſtreſs of the world, 

« where all the citizens were equal by right and > 

« conſtitution, to be: incapable of ſuffering - any 

. equal! in 1 and n in by e 


ca, forms's ommium civium erben, vgere "T9 
auimi acerrimus, munificentie effu/iſſimus, animo ſuper e. Ar. 
bumanam & naturam & fidem evectus: magnitudine - 
confiliorum; celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum, . 
Magno illi Alexandro, ſed ſebrio neque iracundo, fimilli- 
mute qui denique ſemper & Jomno & cibo in vitam, non 


in voluptatem, uteretur. © Czſar, beſides excelling 
| | H 4. «all 
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| all the Romans in the beauty of his perſon, ſur. 
t paſſed them ſtill more in the force and ſuperio- 
_* $5. rity of his genius, in munificence and liberality 


eto profuſion, and in valour and ability above 


5 either human nature or belief. The greatneſs of 
8 te his projects, the rapidity of his conqueſts, and his 
intrepid valour in confronting dangers, make him 
ti entirely reſemble Alexander the Great, but Alex- 
, ander ſaber and free from rage. Food and reſt 
60 he uſed only for refreſhment,. not 15 * 


TACLITHS 


| Tacrrvs (C. Cornelius Tacitus) was ales than the 
younger Pliny, who was born in the year of Chriſt 61. 


Titus continued him, and to which Domitian added 
greater. He was prætor in the reign of the latter, 


3 and in that of Nerva was ſubſtituted eonſul to Vir- 


ginius Rufus, whoſe panegyric he compoſed. 


A. D. 77, He married the daughter of Cn, Julius Agricola, 
2 . famous for the conqueſt of Britain He had been 


faur years out of Rome with his wife, when Agri- 


Vopiſc. in cola died. Lipſius believes that Tacitus left children, 

vit. Tacit. becauſe the emperor Tacitus ſaid he was deſcended 
from him or from the ſame family. 

Plin. Ep. Learning rendered Tacitus more illuſtrious. than 

5713. T. a. his dignities. He pleaded, even after he had been 
conſul, with great reputation for. eloquence, of 
which the peculiar character was weight and majeſty. 
He had been highly elicemed, from his firſt ap- 


pearance. 


72 Ep. 2. Pliny the younger was one of his firſt admirers, 
and they contrated- a great friendſhip with each 
14. Ep. 2. Other. They mutually corrected each other's works; 


+ which is of great ſervice ta an author. This I ex- 


perience every day with the utmoſt gratitude, and 


am conſcious, that I owe the ſucceſs of my labours 


to the like affiſtance of no AV learned than affec- 
It 


bones friends. 


- Veſpaſian firſt raiſed him to dignities, in which 


* | - 


3 
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It appears that Tacitus publiſhed ſome orations or Plin. Ep. 


pleadings. He alſo compoſed ſome pieces in verſe; 10, l. 9. 1 


and there is a letter of his amongſt thoſe of Pliny, 


But he is only known, in theſe days, by his hiſ- 3” os 9 
torical writings, to which St. Sidonius tells us he did sidon. Ep. it 


not apply himſelf, till after he had endeavoured in 22. l. 4 
yain to perſuade Pliny to undertake his ſubject, 

He compoſed his deſcription of Germany during De Gem. 
TL rajan s ſecond confulſhip : at leaſt there is room c. 37. 
to conjecture ſo. | 


The life of e his gather lu Jam appears alſo ll 


from the preface to be one of his firſt works, and 
to be written in the beginning of Trajan's reign. He 
employs part of the preface in deſcribing the tem- 
peſtuous times of a, cruel reign at enmity with all 
virtue; Sæva & infeſta virtutibus tempora. This was 
that of Domitian. He concludes it with obſerving, 
that he dedicates that book to the glory of Agricola 
his father-in-law; and hopes that the reſpect and 
gratitude, which induced him to undertake it, will 
either recommend it to favour, or be its excuſe : 
Hic interim liber honori Agricole ſoceri mei deſtinatus, 
profeſſione pietatis aut laudatus erit, aut excuſatus. 
le then proceeds to his ſubject, and explains the 
| principal circumſtances and actions of his father-in- 
law's life. This piece is one of the fineſt and moſt 
valuable fragments of antiquity ; in which ſoldiers, 
courtiers, and magiſtrates may find excellent in- 
ſtructions. 

The great work of Tacitus is that 3 he Tacit. 

wrote the hiſtory of the emperors, beginning at the OR: |. x6. 
death of Galba, and concluding at -that of Domi- 

tian: which is what we call his Hiſtories. But, of 
the twenty-eight years contained in this hiſtory, from 
the year ſixty: nine to ninety- ſæx, we have only the 


year ſixty-nine and part of ſeventy. To compoſe „ 
this work, he aſked memoirs of particular perſons, 1 


. he did of Pliny the younger, concerning his Plin. Ep. 
des death. Such as were deſirous of being 16. I. 6. 
known 
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knn to poſterity ſent him accounts without ap- 
Plin. "I plication; which we find from the ſame Pliny, who 


. 16, 20. 


1 was in hopes of being immortaliſed by that means. 

The letters which he wrote him, upon that head, 
ſfſteemtto be of the year 102 or 103, from whetice 
we may judge at what time Tacitus ern Wanſelt" 

to that work. 

"Tacit:  - He intended, aſter avi finiſhed it, if God 
ry wh prolonged his lite, to write alſo the hiſtory of Nerva 
and Trajan: Happy times, ſays he, in which a 
man might think as he pleaſed, and ſpeak as he 
thou ght. Nara temporum felicitate, ubi ſentire que 

velis, & que ſemias dicere licet. But it does not ap- 

ear that he executed this deſign. 

; Inſtead of that he reſumed the Rochen Wer 
from the death of Auguſtus to the reign of Galba; 
and this is the part that he calls his Aunals, becauſe 
he endeavoured to introduce all the events under 
their reſpective years, which however ye does not 
always obſerve in relating ſome wars. - 

Annal. In a paſſage of theſe annals, he refers to e 
. 11 71. hiſtory of Domitian, that he had written before: 
which. ſhews that the Hiſtories were prior to the, 

Annals, though the latter are placed firſt; And it 

is obſerved that the ſtile of his hiſtories is more 

florid and diffuſe than that of his anndls, which is- 
more-grave and conciſe, without doubr, as he was 
naturally inclined to brevity, from his having g grown 
ſtronger in that habit, the more he had written. Of 
tte four emperors, whoſe hiſtory Tacitus wrote in 
hisannals, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
only that of the firſt and laſt are come down to us 
almoſt entire: we however want three years of Ti- 
berius, and the latter part of Nero's reign. Caligula 


is entirely loſt, and we have only the end of Claudius. 


He deſigned. alſo to have written the hiſtory of 


Hieron- Auguſtus: but St. Jerom ſeems to have known no- 


a wa 82 more of we. except what he treated of from 


the 
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th death of that prince. to that r e which. 1 
ays he, made thirty booæcæs. N 


1 

a1 what Quintilian ſays, of a cen hiſtorian | 9 
of his times, hom he does, not name, is to be 1 
underſtood. of Tacitus, as ſome authors have be- - 


 lievea, it ſeems that he had been obliged to retrench 
ſome places in which he was too free and bold. The 
paſſage ol Quintilian * ſays, There is an hiſtorian 
* who ſtill lives for the glory of our age, and who 
e deſer ves. to live eternally in the remembrance of 
60 ſucceeding times. He will be called by his name 
e hereaſter, at preſent it ſuffices that we know him. 
| Thi s great man has admirers, but no imĩtators; 
his freedom and love of truth having done bim 
hurt, notwichſtanding his having ſuppreſſed part 5 
ot his writings. In what remains however, we . 
75 perfectly ditcern the elevation of his genius, and 
“ his bold and noble manner of thinking.“ 
It is a misfortune that we are no better informed 
in the circumſtances of the life of ſo illuſtrious a 
writer : Nor d we know any thing in reſpect to his 
death. The emperor Tacitus, who held ät an hon- Vopiſc. in 
our to deſcend from our hiſtorian's family, decreed, — ag 
that his works ſhould be placed in all libraries, and 
that ten copies ſhould be made of them every year 
at the expence of the public, in order to their being 
more correct. This was a wiſe and laudable pre- 
caution, which, one would think, might have pre- 
ſerved entire a work ſo worthy in all its parts of 
being tranſmitted to poſterity. 
Tacitus boaſts of having written without paſſion ; 
or prejudice, /ine ira & ſtudio, and of having 
ſtrictly adhered to cruth in every thing, which is 
the principal duty of an hiſtorian. To effect this, 
Tacitus hag occaſion not only for a great love of 
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1 Supereſt adhue, & exornat ætatis noſtræ gloriam, vir an ; 
memoria dignus, qui 'olim nominabitur, nunc intelligitur. Habet 
amatores nec imitatores, ut libertas, quanquam eircumciſis quæ 
dixifſer, ei nocuerit; ſed elatum abunde ſpiritum & audaces ſenten- 
wm deprehendas etiam in iis quz manent. Ruintil, I. 10. c. 1. 


truth, 


108. 


Hiſtor. 
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truth, but a very fine diſcernment and much pre- 
caution. For he obſerves himſelf, in ſpeaking of 


the hiſtories of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 


Nero, that whether they were written during their 


& lives or after their deaths, falſhood was equally 
<* notorious in them, fear having dictated ſome 
„ of them, and hatred others: Florentibus ipſis, ob 


melum falſæ; poſtguam occiderunt, recentibus odiis com- 
poſite ſunt. There are, ſays he, two failings 


highly apt to injure truth, either abandoned adu- 
lation, or revengeful hatred againſt thoſe that 
& \reign. It is not to be expected, that hiſtorians, 
* who: are either flatterers or declared enemies, 
% ſhould have any great regard for poſterity, Veritas 


Pluribus modis infratta——libidine aſſentandi, aut rur- 


ſus odio adverſus dominantes. Ita neutris cura poſteri- 
tatis, inter infenſos vel obnoxigs. We are preſently 
diſguſted with the ſordid flattery of a writer, but 
< hear ſlander and reproach with pleaſure: for adu- 


% lation bears the odious brand of ſlavery, and ma- 


<« lignity the ſpecious ſhew of freedom.“ Sed ambi- 


tionem ſcripioris facile adverſeris, obtreftatio & livor 


pronis auribus accipiuntur: quippe adulationi fædum 


crimen ſervitutis, malignitati falſa ſpecies libertatis ineſt. 
Tacitus promiſes to avoid theſe two extremes, and 
profeſſes a fidelity of proof againſt all prejudices: 
Iucorruptam fidem profeſſis, nec amore 'quiſquam” & ſinè 


odio dicendus eſt. | 


The part which we have of Tiberius's reign is 
judged Tacitus's maſterpiece in reſpect to politics. 
The reſt of his hiftory, ſay the ſame critics, might 
be compoſed by another as well as by him; Rome 


not wanting declaimers to paint the vices of Cali- 


gula, the ſtupidity of Claudius, and the cruelties of 
Nero. But to write the life of a prinee like Tibe- 


rius required an hiſtorian like Tacitus, who could 


unravel all the intrigues of the cabinet, aſſign their 
real cauſes to events, and diftinguiſh pretext, and 
appearance from actual motives and truth 


It 


OS. 
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It is uſeful and important, I: confeſs; to unmaſx 
falſe virtues, to penetrate the miſts and obſcurity, 
in which ambition and the other paſſions conceal 
themſelves, and to ſet vice and guilt in full light, 
ia order to inſpire the horror of them. But is it 
not to be e that an hiſtorian, who almoſt every- 
hore affects to dive into the human heart, and to 
ound it in its moſt ſecret receſſes, gives us his own 
ideas and conjectures for reality, and frequently 
lends men intentions they never had, and deſigns 

of which they never thought? Salluſt throws poli- 
tical reflections into his hiſtory, but he does it wich 
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more art and reſerve, and thereby renders himſelf 9 
leſs ſuſpected, Tacitus, in his hiſtory of the em- i 
perors, is more attentive to expoſing the bad, than * 
ſhewing the good: which perhaps is becauſe all 1 


thoſe whoſe lives we have from him are bad princes. | "ih 
As to the ſtile of Tacitus, we muſt own it very 
_ obſcure: it is ſometimes even hard and ſtiff, . and 
has not all the purity of the good authors of the 
Latin tongue, But he excels in expreſſing much 
ſenſe in few words, which gives a very peculiar 
force, energy, and ſpirit, to his diſcourſe, He 
- excels-alſo in painting objects, ſometimes with bre- 


vity, and ſometimes with greater extent, but always =_ 
in lively colours, that in a manner ſet what he de- 1 
ſcribes before our eyes, and (which is his peculiar 1 
character) ſuggeſt much more than they expreſs. [3 
Some examples will prove this better than what I | 9 
ſay; which I ſhall extract ſolely from the life of ity 
r f 1 i 
: | | 1 
Paſſages of Tacitus full of ſpirit, " 

I. Tacitus ſpeaks of the Britons, who volunta- | 1 


rily ſupplied recruits, paid tributes, and ſubmiited 
to all other impoſitions, when the governors ſent 1 
from Rome acted with lenity and moderation, . but 1 
* ſuffered. cruelty and violent treatment with great | 
* reluctance ; ſufficiently ſubjected to obey, but not 

vo 0 
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: to-beuſed like flaves:” Has (injlrins) rt tolehanl, 


Jam domiti ut partant, nondum ut Jerviant. Cap. 3. 
2. Hgricola, having applied himfelf from the 


ee diſorders, reinſtated rhe defire of peace, which 


before, either through the negligence or colluſton 


of his predeceſſors, was no leſs terrible chan war. 
Hic primo ſtntim anno cumprimendo, egrrgium famahi 
Paci circumderlit, que, vel incuriũ vel Tolermitid pri- 
vrumn, hau winds quam: bullum timobatur. Cap. 20. 


3. Domitidan's reception of Agricola; at his return 
from his glorious campaigns, is one of che fineſt 


Pafſages in Tacitus, but the ſpirit of it cannot be 
rendered in a tränſlation: Excptus Breu bſculb, 


nullo fermone; turber fervienrium immixtus eſt. 
After a ſhort cool embrace, in which the em- 


<,-peror did not ſay one word, he was left to mix 
sei with the crowd of courtiets attending.“ Cap. 40. 
A The ſame may be ſaid of what immediately 
follows. Agricola, who perfectly knew the ge- 
nius of the court, and how offenſive. the reputation 
-of.a ſucceſsful general is to idle courtiers without 


merit, to ſoften the luſtre of it, and to illude, envy, 
thouglit proper to lead a quiet life remote from bu. 
ſineſs: Cæterum, ut militare men, grave inter otio= 


Jos, alus virtutibus temperaret, tranquillitatem” atque 


otfum penitus auixet. © He "retained a moderate 


e equipage, treated every body with affability, 
4 and went abroad in the company of only one or 
<< two friends; ſo chat the generality: of people, 

who uſually judge of the merit of men by the 


<* they ſaw and conſidered him, afked themſelves 
« whether that was the ſo much celebrated Agri- 
cola, and could ſcarce believe it was him under 
ſuch an appearance.“ Culta modiths, - ſermone fa- 
cilis, uno aut altero amicorum comitatus: adeo ut pleyi- 
que, quibus mag nos viros per ainbitionem æſtimare mos 


ef; quarerem famam, pauti interpretareniur. How 


wo : arg 
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iplendor and magnificence of their train, when 
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are we to render theſe two laſt phraſes, quærerent 
n,  pauci interpretarentur, which have a pro- 


found ſenſe, that it is almoſt neceſſary to gueſs ? 
The hiftorian has we for this, in telling us 


people generally judge of great men by the ſplendor 
that ſurrounds — Pleriſque magnos viros per am- 


bitionem eſtimate mos 2 He diſtinguiſhes two kinds 


of ſpectators. The one, which are the many, in 
being the modeſty of Agricola's outſide, - inquired 
upon what his reputation could be founded, not 
perceiving the uſual marks of it: uf plerigue quære- 


rent famum. The others, and thoſe the Exceeding 


few, who did not judge by vulgar opinion, com- 
pretended, that great merit might be concealed un- 
der a ſimple and modeſt appearance, and that the 
one was not incompatible wich the other: pauci in- 
(terpretarentur, 

g. Tacitus ſometimes mingles his facts with very 
judicious reflections. This he does in a wonderful 
manner, where he extols the wiſdom and modera- 
tion with which Agricola managed and ſoothed the 

violent temper of Domitian, though himſelf had 
| frequently experienced bad treatment from = 
Proprium humani ingenii eſt, odiſſe quem leſeris, Do- 
mitiani verd natura praceps in iram, & quo abſcurior, 


20 irrevocabilior, moderatione tamen pridentiaque Agri» 


cole leniebatur : quia non contumacia, neque inani jatta- 
tions libertatis, faman fatumque provocabat, Sciaut 


quibus moris illicita mirari, poſſe etiam ſub malis prin- 


cipibus magnos virds eſſe, obſequiumgue ac modeſtiam, | 
induſtria ac vigor adſint, ed laudis excedere, quo plerique 
per abrupta, ſed in nullum reip. uſum, ambitigſa marie 
inclaruerunt. Cap. 42. Though it is of the na- 
* ture of man to hate whom he has injured, and 


% Domitian/ was exceſſively prone to anger, and 


be the more irreconcileable, the more he concealed 
te it, Agricola knew How to pacify him by his pru- 
te dence and moderation. For he never aggravated 


han his rage” by contumacious bauen, and was 
5 E not 
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ec not ſo eager after fame, as to urge on his fate 
ce for the empty reputation of a generous. freedom 
« of ſpeech. | Let thoſe who admire ſuch a raſh- 
e neſs of generoſity iearn from him, that great 
% men may live under bad princes; and that ſub- 
<«, miſſion and modeſty, if ſupported. with. vigour 
« and induſtry, may acquire greater fame, than 
«* many have aſpired to by a bold and hardy be- 
% haviour, without any emolument to the public, 


„ and with no other fruit to e pt 
10 more diſtinguiſhed death. 5 


. QuINTUS cURTiUs. Ris. 


1 have already obſerved elſewhere, that the time 
when Quintus Curtius lived is not preciſely known. 
The learned are very much divided on this head; 
ſome placing him in the reign of Auguſtus or Ti- 
berius, and others in chat of Welpaſan- and even of 
Trajan. th 

He wrote the Hiſtory: of Alexander the Great in 
ten books; of which the two firſt are not come 
dowr to us, and which have been ſupplied by Frein- 
ſhemius. His ſtile is florid, agreeable; and full 
of wiſe reflections; and he has many-very- fine ha- 
rangues, but generally too long, and ſometimes in 
the ſpirit of declamation. His thoughts, which are 
full of wit, and often very ſolid, have however an 
affected glitter and conceit, which do not entirely 

pear of the ſtamp of the Auguſtan age. It 
would be ſurpriſing enough, that Quintilian, in his 
enumeration of the Latin authors, ſhould have omit- 

ted to mention an hiſtorian of the merit of Quintus 
Curtius, had the latter lived before him: 
fe is reproached with many faults of ignorance 

in reſpect to aſtronomy, geography, the dates of his 
events, and even the moſt known effects of nature; 
as having thought the moon indifferently eclipſed 
when new, and when at the full: Lanam deficere; 
cum aut terram Ons aut ſole premeretur. 


2 
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There is an excellent F rench cranſlagion of this 3 
author by Mr. Vaugelas. 5 | = 


8 U ET ONI U S. ( Caius Suetonius J. IR * 


Sunk roxtus Was the ſon of Suetonius Lenis, a tri. Sucton. in 
bune of the thirteenth legion, who was at the battle — 
of Bedriacum, where the troops of Vitellius were 1 
defeated by Otho. He flouriſhed in the reigns. of i 
Tian and Adrian. | 
' Pliny the Younger, had a great affection for bing Pin. 1. 105 
and. was very deſirous of having him always with Fp. 200. ; 
> him. He ſays, that the more he knew him the bet- 
ter he loved him, upon account of his probity, po- 
liteneſs, good conduct, application to letters, and 


erudition ; and did bim many ſervices. 9 

Suetonius co poſed. a great number of books, 4 
which, are alm oft all loſt. Only his hiſtory of the 8 bf 
firſt twelve emperors, . and part of his treatiſe. upon 1 
the celebrated grammarians and rhetoricians, are 5 
ame down us. i 

This hiſtory is very much eſteemed by the learned. "1 


| He confines himſelf in it leſs to the affairs of the ly 
empire, than the perſons of the emperors, whoſe 1 
particular actions, domeſtic behaviour, and inclina- Ul 
tions in general, good or bad, he relates. He does 
not obſerve. the order of time, and no hiſtory ever 
differed more from, annals than this, He reduces | i 
the whole to certain general heads, ſetting down un- Ch 2M 
der each all that relates to it. His ſtile is ſtrong and 
ſimple, in which it plainly appears, that he was 
more intent on truth than eloquence. He is blamed 
for having given too much licence to his pen, and for 
being as looſe and debauched in his narrattions, as 
the emperors, whoſe hiſtory he writes, in their lives, 


rn FL ONUS 


Fr LORUS- is believed to have been a Spaniard, of Voſſius; 
the family of the Seneca's, and to have had the l 
_ Names: of L. Annaus Seneca by birth, and of L. Ju- Ni 

Vol. III. . L us 
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kus Florus by adoption. We have an abridgement 
of his in fout books of the Roman hiſtory from 
Romulus down to Auguſtus, which ſeems to have 


been written in Trajan's time. It has not the uſual 
fault of abridgements, of being dry, barren, and in- 
ſipid. Its ſtile is elegant, agreeable, and has a kind 
of poetical vivacity in it: but in fome places it has 


too much emphaſis and pomp, and ſometimes even 


bombaſt. It is not an abridgement of Livy, from 


whom he often differs. We have ſaid before, that it 
zs doubted whether the epitome's or ſummaries at the 
head of the books of Livy were written by Florus. 


"IR FÄ... 
Jvsrix is believed to have inſcribed his abridge- 
ment of the hiſtory of Trogus Pompeius to Titus 
Antoninus: but that is not certain, there having 


\ W- > 


been ſeveral emperors of the name of Antoninus. 


Trogus Pompeius was one of the illuſtrious writers 
of the time of Auguſtus, and is ranked amongſt 
the hiſtorians of the firſt claſs, Livy, Salluſt, and 
Tacitus. His work was of immenſe extent, and 
contained the Greek and Roman hiſtory entire down 
to the reign of Auguſtus, Juſtin has abridged, ir 
in the ſame number of books; for which we are 


not obliged to him, if it be true that his abridge- 


ment occaſioned the loſs of the original. We may 
judge of the purity and elegance of Trogus's ſtile 
from the ſpeech of Mithridates to his troops, which 
Juſtin has inſerted entire in his thirty-cighth book. 
It is very long and indirect. For Juſtin takes no- 


tice, that Trogus did not approve the direct ha- 


rangues introduced by Livy and Salluſt in their 


hiſtories. It is at the end of this ſpeech, after having 


repreſented to his ſoldiers, that he is not going to 


lead them into the frightful ſolitudes of Scythia, but 


the moſt fertile and opulent region in the univerſe, 
that Mithridates adds: Aſia expects them with 
«© impatience, and ſcems to offer them her hand, 

| i « whilſt 


OF LATIN HISTORIANS: 
* whilſt ſhe loudly invokes their aid; ſo much have 
* the rapaciouſneſs of proconſuls, the oppreſſions 
of tax-farmers, and the vexations of unjuſt tri- 
&* bunals, inſpired them with hatred and deteſta- 
« tion of the Romans; Tuntumque ſe avida ex- 
peftat Afia, ut etiam vocibus vocet: adeo illis odium 
Romanorum inculſit rapacitas proconſulum, ſefiio publi- 
canorum, calumniæ litium. The ſtile of Juſtin is clear, 
intelligible, and agreeable: we find in him from 
time to time fine thoughts, ſolid reflections, and 
very lively deſcriptions. Except a ſmall number 
of words and modes of ſpeech, his Latinity is ſuf- 
ficiently pure; and it is very probable that he gene- 
rally uſes the words and even phraſes of Trogus. 


AUTHORS of the Avevsr Hisronr: 


The lives of the Roman emperors from Adrian 
to Carinus is called The Auguſt Hiſtory, Thoſe au- 

-thors are Spartianus, Lampridius, Vulcatius, Capi- 
tolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſcus. They all lived in 
the reign of Diocleſian, though ſome of them wrote 
alſo under his ſucceſſors. I ſhall not enter into a 
particular account of their works, which have no 
relation to ny hiſtory, 


AURELIUS VICTOR. 


AuRELIUSs Victor lived in the reign of Con- 
ſtantius, and long after. He is believed to have 
been an African. He was born in the country, and 
the ſon of a very poor illiterate man. He ſeems to 
have been a Pagan at the time he wrote. His hiſtory 
of the emperors begins at Auguſtus, and goes on 0 
the twenty- third year of Conſtantius. 

We have alſo, of the ſame author's, an abridge- 
ment of the lives of illuſtrious men, almoſt all Ro- 
mans, from Procas to Julius Cæſar. Others aſcribe 
this little work to Cornelius Nepos, Emilius Pro- 
bus, c. but Voſſius maintains that it is Aurelius 
Victor's. This abridgement contains little more 
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than proper names and dates, and far that reaſon 
does not ſuit children who'c canndt n dane L. 


1 2 5 *% — 


eyes N * nation a 
G of a conſiderable family in the city of An- 
tioch. He ſerved many years in the Roman armies 
in the time of Conſtantius. He afterwards quitted 
the troops, and retired to Rome, where he wrote 
his hiſtory, which he divided into one and thirty 
books. He continued it from Nerva, where Sue- 
tonius ends, to the death of Valens. We have now 


only the laſt eighteen books, which begin at the 
end of the year 333, immediately after the death 


of Magnentius. Though he was a Greek; he wrote 
it in Latin, but in a Latin that ſavours [mach of 
the Greek and the ſoldier. : This defect, ſays Voſ- 
ſius, is made amends for by the author's other qua- 


lities, who is grave, ſolid, Judicious, very ſincere, 


and a great lover of truth. His zeal for idols and 
their adorers, particularly for Julian the apoſtate, 
whom he makes his hero, is very evident; and on 
the contrary he appears much the enemy of Con- 
ſtantius. He does not however fail to treat b both 
the one and the other with juſtice, 


EUTROPIDS 


EvTroPivs wrote his abridgement of the Roman 
hiſtory in the reigns of Valentinian and Valens, but 
by order of the latter, to whom he inſcribes it. 
7 o judge of it by his ſtile, one would believe him 


rather a Greek than a Roman. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1* A M to: ſpeak in this place of the part of polite 
1 learning which has the moſt beauty, ſolidity, 


greatneſs, and ſplendor, and is of the moſt exten- 


err oIe.. 


live uſe: I mean Eloquence. - This is a talent, 


which exalts the orator above the vulgar of man- 


kind, and almoſt above humanity itfelf: which 


renders him in ſome meaſure the guide and arbiter 
of the moſt important deliberations ; which gives 
him an empire over the mind the more admirable, 
as it is entirely voluntary, and founded ſolely upon 
the force of reaſon placed in all its light : in a word, 

which enables him to ſway the heart to his pur- 
poſes, to overcome the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, 


and to inſpire ſuch ſentiments as he pleaſes, joy or 


ſorrow, love or hatred, hope or fear, compaſſion or 


reſentment, If we repreſent to ourſelves the nume- 
rous aſſemblies of Athens or Rome, in which the 
greateſt intereſts of thoſe ſtates are conſidered, and 
where the orator, from the tribunal of harangues, 


reigns by his eloquence over an immenſe people, 


who hear him with a profound filence interrupted 
only by applauſes and acclamations : Of all char 
the world ever contained of magnificent in ap- 
pearance, and moſt capable of dazzling the mind 
of man, is there any thing 0 grand, ſo | ſoothing to 
to ſelf-love, as This? 

What ſtill infinitely exalts the wude of eloquence, 
according to the judicious reflection of Cicero, is the 


48 


amazing ſcarcity of good orators in all ages. If we Lib. r. 


look back into all other profeſſions, arts and ſciences, © 
we find numbers diſtinguiſhed for excelling in them, 
. 3 generals, 


Orat. n. 6, 
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DFT OR ATTOR & 
generals, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, mathematicians, 


phyſicians, in a word, great perſons in every way. 


We cannot ſay the ſame entirely in reſpect to poets; 


I mean ſuch as have attained perfection in their art: 
the number of theſe has always been extremely ſmall, 


but however much greater than that of good orators. 
What I now ſay ought to ſeem the more ſurpri- 


ſing, as, in reſpect to the other arts and ſciences, it 


is generally neceſſary to imbibe them from ſources 
devious and unknown, and not of common uſe; 
whereas the talent of ſpeaking is a thing merely na- 
tural, that ſeems to be within every one's capacity, 
that has nothing in it obſcure and abſtracted, and 
of which one of the principal rules and moſt eſſential 


virtues is to expreſs one's ſelf clearly, without ever 


N 


departing from nature. ä 


It cannot be ſaid, that, amongſt the antients, 


the ſucceſs of the other arts proceeded from a 
95 number of perſons being induced by the al- 

urement of rewards to apply themſelves to them. 
As well at Athens as Rome, the two great theatres 
in which the talents of the mind ſhone out with moſt 
luſtre, no ſtudy was ever cultivated more univer- 
ſally, nor with greater application and ardor, than 
that of eloquence. And we ought not-to wonder at 
it. In republics like thoſe, where all the affairs of 
the ſtate were examined in common ; where war 
and peace, alliances and laws, were deliberated up- 
on either before the people or ſenate, or with both; 
and where every thing was determined by plurality: 
of voices; the talent of ſpeaking muſt neceſſarily 
have, prevailed. Whoever ſpoke in theſe aſſemblies 
with moſt eloquence, became by neceſſary conſe- 
quence the moſt powerful. Hence the youth, of 


any ambition, did not fail to apply themſelves with 


the utmoſt diligence, to a ſtudy that alone opened 
the way to riches, credit, and dignities. 


 Whence therefore was it, that, notwithſtanding 


the application and efforts of ſo great a number of 


excel- 


o OR A TORS: 


excellent-geniuſſes, the great advantages in reſpect 


to fortune; and the attraction of ſo ſoothing a repu- 
tation, the number of excellent orators. has always 
been ſo ſmall ? The reaſon is evident, and we ought 
to conclude, that of all the arts which are the object 
of human wit, eloquence muſt neceſſarily be the 
greateſt, the moſt difficuit, and that which requires 
the molt talents, and talents entirely different and 
even oppolite in appearance, for ſucceeding in it. 


Every body knows that there are three kinds of 


ſtile, the great or ſublime, the common or ſimple, 


and the mediate or florid, which holds the mean 


between the other two. | 
In the * ſublime kind, the orator employs what- 
ever is moſt noble in the thoughts, moſt lofty in 
the expreſſions, moſt bold in the figures, and moſt 
ſtrong and pathetic in the paſſions. His diſcourſe 
is then like an impetuous torrent, incapable of be- 
ing ſtopped or kept in, which in its violence bears 
away thoſe that hear it, and forces them, whether 
they will or no, to follow it whereſoever it hurries 
them. But this is not the place for treating this 
ſubject, which would alone prove the extent of the 
talents neceſſary to eloquence. 


The + ſimple ſtile is quite different. It is clear, 


pure, intelligible, and nothing more. It has no 
thoughts of ſoaring, and endeavours only to be un- 
derſtood. It values itſelf ſolely upon a peculiar pu- 
rity of language, great elegance, and refined deli - 
cacy. If it ſometimes ventures ornament, that 


* Grandiloqui [quidam] ut ita dicam fuerunt, cum ampla & ſen- 
tentiarum gravitate, & majeſtate verborum; vehementes, varii, co- 
piok, graves, ad permovendos & conyertendos animos inſtructi & 
parati. Cic. in Orat. u. 20. | 

At ille qui ſaxa devolvat, & pontem indignetur, & ripas ſibi faci- 
at, multus & torrens judicem vel nitentem contra feret, cogetque 
ire qua rapit. 2uzntil. I. 12. c. 10. 1 

Contrà [ſunt quidam] tenues, acuti, omnia docentes, & dilu- 
cidiora non ampliora facientes, ſubtili quadam & preſſa oratione 
Imati—Alii in eadem jejunitatè concinniores, id eſt, faceti, florentss 
etiam, & leviter ornati. Orat. n. 20. | | 
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5 ornament i is entirely ſimple and natural. "Horace's: 0 
=. expreſſion, "fmplex munditiis, is the beſt I can uſe £55 
tb deſcribe this ſtile, of which Phedrus and Te e- 2 
rence. are the moſt perfect mode. 
A third“ ſpecies of eloquence is in a manner the 
tr can between the other two, and is therefore called 
the mixed, florid, or mediate ſtile. It has neither 
the delicacy of the latter, nor the force and thunder 
of the forme. It borders upon both, but without 
attaining to, or reſembling either. Ir participates 
of the one and the other, or, to ſpeak. more juſt!y, 
it is neither the one nor the other. The orator, in 
this way, deſignedly uſes the glitter of metaphors, 
the glow of figures, agreeable digreſſions, harmony 
pk diſpoßition, and beauty of thoughts; retaining 
always however the mild and temperate character 
peculiar to it: ſo that it may then be compared to 
a ſtream that rolls its ſilver waves through rr 
| 8 ſhaded with verdant trees. 
; Each of theſe kinds of eloquence is highly eſti- 
| el in itſelf, and acquires all writers that ſucceed 
in them great reputation. But the + ſublime riſes 
infinitely above the other two. It is this kind of elo- 
quence which excites admiration, raviſhes applauſe, 
and ſets all the paſſions of the ſoul in motion; that 
ſometimes, by i Its impetuoſity, its thunders, throws 


* Io autem Madam interjectus medius, & quaſi temperatus, nec 
. poſteriorum, Lay mrs utens ſuperiorum: vicinus am- 
porum, in neutro excellens: utriuſque particeps, vel e 8 

— verum quærimus) potids expers. Orat. u. 2 14 

| . Medius hic modus, & tranſlationibus crebrior, & figuris EA ju- 
cundior; egreſſionibus amonus, compoſitione aptus, ſententiis dul- 
eis: lenior tamen, ut amnis lucidus quidam, & virentibus utrinque 
fylvis inumbratus. Quintil. I. 12. c. 10. 

+ Tertius eſt amplus, copioſus, gravis, ornatus, in quo profecto 
vis maxima eſt. Hic eſt enim, cujus ornatum dicendi & copiam ad- 
miratæ gentes, eloquentiam in civitatibus plurimum valere paſſæ 

ſunt: fed hanc eloquentirm, que curſu magno ſonituque ferretur, 

uam ſuſpicerent omnes, quam admirarentur, quam ſe afſequi poſſe 

Auderent. Hujus elo e eſt tractare animos, hujus omni modo 

8 ; permovere. Hæc modo perfringit, modò irrepit in ſenſus: inſerit 
Boyas opiniones, epellit * rat. 11. 7. 
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trouble and emotion into the mind, and ſometimes 
ihſinuates itſelf with a majeſty of ſweetneſs, a dig- 
nity of ſoftneſs, irreſiſtibly tender and affecting. 

It is the union of all theſe parts which forms 
the perfect orator; and it is eaſy to perceive how 
difficult and extraordinary it is for one man to 4 
ſeſs ſo many different qualities. The enumeratio 
which we {hall {von make of the antient Greek ind 
Latin orators, will ſhew us ſome who have confin- 
ed themſelves with ſucceſs to the two latter kinds, 
but very few who have been able/ to attain to the 

ſublime, and ſtill fewer who have ſucceeded in all 
three at the ſame time. 

What renders, ſucceſs in this reſpect ſo difficult 
af extraordinary is, that the excellent qualities, 
wich form the three kinds of ſtile, have each a de- 
fect that borders very cloſe upon them, which 
adorns itſelf with their name, which does indeed re- 
ſemble them in ſome meaſure, but at the ſame time 
alters and vitiates them, by carrying them too far, 
by making ſimplicity degenerate into meanneſs, 
ornament into tinſel and glare, and the great and ſub- 
lime into empty ſwell and bombaſt. For it is in 
ſtile, as in virtue. There are in the one and the 
other certain bounds and modifications to be obſerv- 
ed, beyond which lie the vicious extremes: 


. . modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines,  _ 
Nuss ultra citraque nequit confiſtere retium. Hor. 


Extremes the more to be feared, as they ſeem to 


ſpring from virtue itſelf, and confound themſelves 
with it. 


The * Greeks call this exceſs xaxbldor, vicious 
| fecation. It appears in the- three kinds of ſtile, 


95 When they exceed che bounds of the juſt and the 


„ Neige, id eſt, mala affectatio, per omne dicendi genus pec- 
cat— Ita vocatur quicquid eſt ultra virtutem, quoties ingenium ju- 
dlicio caret, & ſpecie boni fallitur: omnium in eloquentia vitiorum 
a Peſſimum; 3 nam cetera cum vitentur, hoc petitur. Qintil. I. 8. c. 3. 


true, 


* 
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true, hey the imagination throws off the guidance 


of the judgment, and the mind is dazzled with a 
falſe appcarance of the Good: This, in reſpect of 


eloquence, is the greateſt and moſt dangerous of 


faults, becauſe inſtead of bring, a aynided like others, 
the, phantom is purſued as merit. 
There is alſo® one virtue common to all -the 


three kinds of ſtile, with which I ſhall conclude. 
Amongſt orators, and the ſame may be ſaid of hi- 
ſtorians, poets, and all writers, there is an infinite 
variety of ſtiles, geniuſſes, and characters, which 


occaſions ſo great a difference between them, that 
ſcarce one can be found amongſt them who per- 
fectly reſembles another. There is however a kind 


of ſecret reſemblance and common tie between them, 


which makes them approach, and unites them with 


each other. I mean a certain delicacy and refine- 


ment of taſte, a kind of tincture of the True and 


the Fine, a manner ot thinking and expreſſing them- 


ſelves, of which nature itſelf is the ſource ; in fine, 


that Something it is eaſier to conceive than expreſs, 


by which a reader of taſte and ſenſe diſcerns the 
works, both antient and modern, that bear the ſtamp 


of pure and elegant antiquity. 


And this is what young perſons, who deſire to 
make any progrels in polite learning, ought to make 
the principal object of their care and application : 


I mean to ſtudy in the works of the learned thoſe 


natural. beauties which are the growth of all ages 

and all languages, and to make themſelves familiar 
with them by a ſerious and reiterated commerce 
with the authors wherein they are to be found, in 
order to attain ſo happy a taſte as to diſcern them 
at firſt ſight, and, if I may venture the expreſſion, to 
perceive them like fragrant ogours almoſt * the 
ſcent. s | | 


0 Haber omnia ene, _— commune.  Ruintil. . ro. e. 2. 
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E be Age in which eloguence flouriſhed moſt at Athens. \ | | | 1 1 
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FN REECE, * fertile in fine geniuſſes for all | mY 
the other arts, was a long time barren in re- ay 

ſpect to eloquence, and, before Pericles, may in 38 
ſome meaſure be ſaid to have only ſpoken like an in- 1 
fant, and that till then ſhe had but a ſmall idea of, and 1 
ſet little value upon the talent of ſpeaking. It was 1 
at Athens that eloquence began firſt to appear with vn 
. (ſplendor. And it is not ſurpriſing that it was not "30 
in honour there, till after many ages. Eloquence 1 
goes not uſually grow up amidſt the cares that are 1 
neceſſary in founding a ſtate, and the tumult of 38 
wars. She is the friend of peace, and the compa- 14 
nion of tranquillity, and requires, if I may venture Foy 
the expreſſion, for her cradle, a commonwealth al- j 1 
ready well eſtabliſhed and flouriſhing. | | _ | 
But f what ought to appear ſurpriſing is, that elo- 1 
quence, almoſt in her birth, and from her firſt ap- 11 [ 
pearance (which Cicero dates in the time of Pericles) [TH 
ſhould on a ſudden attain to ſuch an height of per- —_— ] 
fection. Before Þ Pericles there was no work or diſ- | . - 
courſe in which any trace of beauty or ornament Il 1 
* Grecia—omnes artes vetuſtiores habet, & multo ants non in- 1 
ventas ſolum, ſed etiam perfectas, quam eſt à Græcis elaborata vis Wi | 
dicendi atque copia. ' In quam cum intucor, maxime mihi occur- | | we! 
runt, Attice, & quaſi lucent Athenæ tuz, qua in urbe primim ſe {mY 
orator extulit. Non in conſtituentibus Remp. nec in bella geren- . . 


tibus—naſci cupiditas dicendi ſolet. Pacis eſt comes, otiique focia, } 
& jam bene conſtitute civitatis quaſi alumna quædam eloquentia. 
Cic. in Brut. n. 26. & 45. | | 

+ Hæc ætas prima Athenis oratorem prope perfectum tulit. 
Ibid. n. 45. | | 


7 


® | | 
t Ante Periclem—litera nulla eſt, quæ quidem ornatum aliquem 
habeat, & oratoris eſſe videatur. 16id. n. 27. 
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appeared, or which expreſſed the orator; and his 


harangues diſplayMptveh then, Whatever is fineſt, 
moſt vigordus, and st ſublime | in eloquence. 

_ Pericles, whoſe vie was to render himſelf pow- 
po -cy in the republic, ang to ſway in the aſſemblies 
of the people, confidered coquence as the moſt ne- 
cans for the attainment of thoſe. ends, and 
reif wholly to it. The naturat excel- 
lency of, chis enius i his N wich Whatever was 
' wanting for his ſucceſs, agi the great application 


he had Defoe made to 77 55 A under Anaxago- 


hat if s the human 
heart Was to: e moveds nd A loc at will. He 
employed with | wonder Il art ſometimes the charms 
of infiquarion. to, erſiiade, and ſometimes the force 
© of vehement paſſions to oppoſe and ſubdue. A- 
thens, I ho ſaw a new light thine out in her bo- 
fom, charmed. with the graces and ſublimity of 
his diſcourſe, admired and feared his . It 


ras, had tanz it him b 


is T abſerved, that, at the very time he oppoſed the 


paſſions of the people with a kind of i in exi ible ob- 
acy, he knew how to pleaſe them, and-had the 
| addreſs to bring them over inſenſibly to his opi- 
nion. The 9 55 poets, accordingly, in their ſa- 
tires Pr in that time they did not ſpare 
the moſt ae 1 Rik 4 his praiſe, on one fide, 


* In f 2050 Platonis [pag. by noc Periclem profile erte 


un 2 . ja is Anaxagorz Phyſici füerit auditor : 
lara quædam & magnifica didiciſſet, 


| —— by ccundu WET arumque (quod eſt eloquentiz maxi- 


mum) quibus orationis modis uzque animorum rtes llerentur. 
eic. 2 N n | 25 Fang- F 

"+ Hujus ſhabitate biin GOATS fant Peng hujus tober 
tatem & copiatiy admirateg cjuſdem ei eren timue- 
runt. In Brut. n. 44. 

1 Quid Pericles? de cujus Jicends copia "Be accepimius, ut, dm 
contra Voluntatem Athenienſium loquerctur pro ſalute patriz, ſeve- 
rius tamen id ãpſum, quod ille contra populares homines diceret, 
Populare omnibus & jucundum videretur. Cujus in labris veteres 
comici etiam ed illi matefliterent (quod tum Athenis fieri liceret) 
leporem habitaſſe dixerunt; tantzmque in eo vim fuiſſe, ut in e0- 
rum mentibus ui audiflent qua 3 relinqueret. De 


A ont: 3- n. 138. 2 EIS 32-4 
i nc; * I a | that 
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that the goddeſs bf pedſuaſion with all her charms, 


dwelt on his lipsg and: on the other, that his diſ- 


courſe ® had the vehemence of thunder, and that. it 
always left behind it ef mm in che 
ſouls of his hearers. 

By this — talent pe ſpeaking, Pe- 
ricles retained during forty years, as well in war as 


peace, an entire authority over the moſt inconſtant 


and capricious,” and at the ſame time the moſt j 

Jous people in the World opt their liberty, whoſe dif- 
couragement in diſgrace i ſometimes neceſſary 
- 40 remove, as it was ſometimes to abate their pride, 
and to check their raſhneſs in ſucceſs. Hence we 
me; judge of the power and value of eloquence. 


Though Pericles left no piece of eloquence be- 


bind him, he however deſerves to be ranked at the 


| | head of the Greek oratars; and the more, accord- 


ing to Cicero; becauſe it was he who firſt taught 
Athens a taſte. for ſound' and perfect eloquence, 
placed it in honour, ſhewed its true eaſe and deſti- 
nation, and made its ſalutary effects evident by the 
ſucceſs which attended his harangues. 

I proceed now $0 ſpeak of the ten Athenian ora- 
tors, of whoſe lives Plutarch has given us an abridge- 


ment, and ſhall treat vy thole, - - who are moſt g 


ee with ſome extent. 


» = 
of the 2 See orators; | 


3 ANTI HON. 


AnTIPHoN improved himſelf very nds in his Plut de 


converſations Witt Socrates. He taught rhetoric ; Re ven 


: he alſo A OE _—_— for uch as had occaſion 


„ Ab Ariſtophane -potta fulgurare tonare, permiſcere Greciam 
E. diqus eſt. Orat. H. 29 

*HopanT, i36cora, Corbis 75 EN da. 

+ Itaque hic doctrina, cpnſilio, eloguentia Wee quadra inta 
annos præfuit Athenis, . ugBanis ec eodem tempore & bellicis x us. 


Bie. 
| F Petcles primus adhibuig daga, &c. In Brut. n. ao: 15 
40 1 for 


_ 
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OF GREEK ORATORS. 
for them, and is believed. to be the firſt that intros 
duced that cuſtom. ' His invention was warm and 
abundant, his tile exact, his proofs ſtrong, and he 
had a great felicity in anſwering unforeſeen objec- 
tions. He was no leſs ſucceſsful.in moving the paf- 
ſions, and in giving the perſons he introduced ſpeak- 


ing their juſt and peculiar characters. He was con- 


demned to die for having favoured the eſtabliſn- 


ment of the Four Hundred at Athens. 


Halic. in 


ANDOCID ESS. 


_-- Anpocipss was alſo the cotemporary of Socra- 


tes. He began to flouriſh twenty years before Ly- 
cias. He was brought to a trial as an accomplice in 
throwing down the ſtatues of Mercury, which were 


all either thrown down or mutilated in one night, 


in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. He 
could extricate himſelf from this danger, only by 
top wars to diſcover the guilty, in which num- 
ber he included his own father, whoſe life, however, 


he ſaved. His ſtile was ſimple, and almoſt entirely 


void of figures and ornaments. 


' Lystas was by origin of Syracuſe, but born at 
Athens. At fifteen years of age he went to Thu- 


rium in Italy with two of his brothers in the new 


colony ſent thither to ſettle. He continued there 
till the defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, and 
then returned to Athens in the forty-eighth year of 
his age. | e l 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by his peculiar 


merit, and was always conſidered as one of the moſt 
excellent of the Greek orators, but in the ſimple 


and tranquil ſpecies of eloquence. Perſpicuity, pu- 
rity, ſweetneſs, and delicacy of ſtile, were his par- 


_ «ticular attributes. He was, ſays * Cicero, a writer 
* Fuit Lyſiag—egregit ſubtilis atque elegans, quem jam prope 


of 
oe 


gudeas oratorem perfeftum dicere. Cic. in Brut. n. 33. 


[ 
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of great ſubtilty and elegance, in whom Athens 
might almoſt boaſt already of a perfe& orator. 


Quintilian gives us the ſame idea of him, Lyſias “, 


ſays he, is ſubtile and elegant, and, if it ſufficed 
for an orator to inſtruct, none were more perfect 
than him. For he has nothing ſuperfluous, nothing 
affected in his diſcourſe. His ſtile however reſembies 
more a ſmall and clear ſtream, than a great river. 


If Lyſias generally confined himſelf to that ſim- 
plicity, and, as Cicero F calls it, leanneſs of ſtile, 


it was not becauſe he was abſolutely incapable of 


force and greatneſs: for, according to the ſame Ci- 
cero, there were very ſtrong and nervous paſſages 


in his harangues. 


He wrote I in that manner 


through choice and judgment. He did not plead 
at the bar himſelf, but compoſed pleadings for o- 


thers; and to ſuit their character, was often obliged 
to uſe a ſimple ſtile with little or no elevation; 


without which thoſe native graces, which were ad- 
mirable in him, had been loſt, and he had be- 
trayed the ſecret himfelf. It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary that his diſcourſes, which he did not pronounce 


himſelf, ſhould have a natural and negligent air, that 


requires great art, and is one of the moſt refined 
ſecrets. of compoſition. In this manner the law for 
accuſed perſons to plead their own cauſes without 
"Oi help of advocates was eluded. | 
When Socrates was ſummoned before the judges Lib. 1. de 
to anſwer for his opinions concerning religion, Ly- 
1 brought: him a ſpeech, which he had compoſed 


* Lykina ſubtilis atque 8 & quo nihil, ſi oratori ſatis ſit 
Aocere, quzras perfectius. 


Nihil enim eſt inane, nihil accerſitum: 


puro tamen fonti, quam magno flumini, propior. Qxintil. l. 10. c. 1. 

F In Lyſia ſunt ſæpe etiam lacerti, fic ut nihil fieri poſſit valen- 
tius : verum eſt certè genere toto ſtrigoſior. Brut. n. 64. 

. Illud in Lyſia dicendi textum tenue atque rarum læt oribus nu- 
meris corrumpendum non erat. Perdidiſſet enim gratiam, quæ in 
eo maxima eſt, ſimplicis atque inaffectati coloris: perdidiſſet fidem 
quoque. Nam ſeribebat allis, non ipſe dicebat; ut oportuerit eſſe 
alla rudibus & deen imilis, quod ipſum compoſitio eſt. 


8 I. 9. c. 4. 
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Orat. n. 
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x7. with abundance of care, and in which he had-uns 
doubtedly introduced whatever was capable of. mov- 
ing the judges. Socrates, after having read. it, told 

him, that he thought it very fine and oratorical, 
but not conſiſtent with the reſolution and fortitude 

har became a philoſopher. 

Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus deſcribes at large, and 
5 with abundance of taſte and judgment, the charac- 


— —L— ER 
- 7 


ter of Lyſias's ſtile, of which he enumerates the 


conſtituent parts, that are all of the ſimple and 

vatural kind of eloquence I have ſpoken of. He 

12 even repeats ſome paſſages in one of his harangues, 
Fro the Wen 10 make known his ſtile. 51 _ & 


„ LODI Io 


Bock aTEs was the ſon of Theodorus the Athe- 
nian, who having inriched himſelf by making mu- 
_ fical inſtruments, was in a condition to give his 
children a good education: for he had two more 
A. M. ſons and one daughter. Iſocrates came into the 
2 c. world about the 86th. Olympiad, two and twenty 
436. Years after Lyſias, and ſeven before Plato. 
Nie had an excellent education under Prodicus, 
SCorgias, Tiſias, and, according to ſome, IT herame- 
; nes, that is to ſay, all the moſt famous ekerici- 
ans of thoſe times. 
N His inclination would have led Hats to- — 
80 1 70 che uſual courſe of the young Athenians, and to 
haue ſhared in the public affairs: but the weakneſs 
of his voice, and his almoſt unſurmountable timi- 
dity, not permitting him to venture appearing in 
Public, he directed his views a different way. He 
did not however entirely renounce either the glory 
. | of eloquence, or the deſire of rendering himſelf 
4 | uſeful to the public, which were his ruling paſſions ; 
8 and what the natural impediment of his voice de- 
5 i nied him he conceived thoughts of attaining * 


lam tronen diſertam ſibi & oratoriam =—_—_— fortem & vis 
rilem non videris 26 : : 


- *Þ 5: 5 the 
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the help of his induſtry and pen. Accordingly he 15 
applied himſelf diligently to compoſition, and did 1 
not, like the generality of the ſophiſts, make chi- 11 
merical and uſeleſs queſtions, or ſubjects of mere 1 
curioſity, the objects of his application, but ſolid . 1 

. 1 2 ; . . In Pana« 1 
and important topics of government, which might then. WH 
be of uſe to ſtates, and even princes as well as pri- | [| [ 
vate perſons, and at the ſame time do honour to | 4 i 
himſelf by the graces he ſhould endeavour to dif- N 1 
fuſe throughout his writings. Iſocrates himſelf in- e 1 


forms us, in the exordium of his diſeourſe, that theſe 
were his views. - POE 
He exerciſed himſelf alſo in compoſing pleadings 
for ſuch as had occaſion for them, according to the 
cuſtom general enough in thoſe times, though con- 
trary to the laws, which, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, ordained that perſons ſhould defend themſelves 
without uſing the help of others. But, as theſe 
pleadings drew trouble upon himſelf in conſequence 
of the violation of the law, and obliged him to ap- 
pear often before the judges, he renounced then 
entirely, and opened a ſchool for the inſtruction of = 
youth in eloquence. | | 25 5 1 
By this new application, * the houſe of Iſocrates | | 
became, in reſpect to Greece in general, a fruitful 
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nurſery of great men, and, like the Trojan horſe; 1 
none came out of it but illuſtrious perſons. Tho? 1 
he did not appear in public at the bar, and confined ml 
himſelf within the walls of his ſchool or ſtudy, he 1 
acquired a reputation to which none after him could I 48 
attain, and was equally eſteemed for the excellence * + 18 

Extitit igitur Ifocrates——(cujus domus cundtæ Greciz quaſi | fl | 
ludus quidam patuit atque officina dicendi) magnus orator & per- 1 
fetus magiſter, quanquam forenſi luce caruit, intraque parietes 1 


aluit eam gloriam, quam nemo quidem, meo judicio, eſt poſtea con- 
ſecutus. Lic. in Brut. n. 32. | ; 

Ex Iſocratis ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, innumeri principes 
extituerunt. Lib. 2. de Orat. n. 94. 8 
Clariſſimus ille præceptor Hocrates, quem non f. libri bene | 
dixiſſe, quam diſcipuli bene docuiſſe teſtantur. Quintil. I. 2. c. 9. N 
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of: his compoſitions, and his art of reaching; as his 
writings and pupils ſufficiently. proved. 

He had a wonderful capacity in diſcerning the 
force, genius, and character of his ſcholars, and 
in Knowing how to exerciſe and direct their talents : 


a rare, but abſolutely neceſſary, quality for fuc- 
ceeding in the important employment of inſtructing. 


Iſocrates, in ſpeaking of two of his moſt itluſtrious 
diſciples, uſed to ſay, that in regard to Ephorus he 
uſed the fpur, and to Theopompus the- bridle, in 
order to quicken the ſlowneſs of the one, and check 


the too great vivacity of the other. The latter, in 
compoſing, gave a looſe to his fire and imagina- 


tion, and exhauſted himſelf in bold and glowing 
expreſſions: bim he curbed. The other, on the 
contrary, who was timid and reſerved, regarded 
nothing but a rigid correctneſs, and never dared to 
venture the leaſt excurſion : to him he recommend- 
ed ſoaring and the flights of imagination. His de- 
ſign was not to make them like each other: but by 
retrenching from the one, and adding to the other, 
to conduct each to the higheſt pitch of perſeRion of 
which his genius was ſuſceptible. 


Iſocrates's ſchool was of great uſe to the public, 


and at the ſame time of great gain to himſelf. He 
acquired more money in it than any ſophiſt had 
ever done before him. He had generally more 


than an hundred ſcholars at five hundred drachma's 
(about twenty - five pounds) each, in ail probabi- 


lity, for the whole time of their {ſtudying under him. 


For the honour of ſo great a maſter, I ſhould be 


ſorry if what is ſaid of him | in reſpect to Demoſthe- 


* Diligentiſſime hoc eſt eis, qui inſtituunt alianos atque . 
Di- 
cebat Iſocrates, doctor ſingularis, ſe calcaribus in Ephoro, contra 
autem in Theopompo frænis uti ſolere. Alterum enim exultantem 
verborum audacia reprimebat, alterum cunctantem & quaſi verecun- 
dantem incitabat. Neque eos ſimiles effecit inter ſe, ſed tantum al- 
teri aflinxit, de altero limavit, ut id conformaret in utroque, quod 
e natura pateretur, Lib, 3. de Orat. n. 35. 
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OF GREEK ORATORS. 
nes were true, that he would not inſtru him, be- 
cauſe he was not able to pay the uſual price. I 
chuſe rather to hold with what Plutarch tells us in 
the ſame place, that Iſocrates took nothing of the 
citizens of Athens, and only of ſtrangers. So ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted a conduct ſuits much better 


with his character, and the excellent principles of 


r diffuſed throughout all his works. 

Beſides his income from bis ſchool, he received 
great preſents from conſiderable perſons. Nicocles, 
king of Cyprus, and ſon of Evagoras, gave him 
twenty talents (about five thouſand pounds) for the 
ory inſcribed with his name. 


13 * 


A very ſenſible ſaying of Iſocrates is related: Plut. ibid; 


He was at table with Nicocreon king of Cyprus, 
and was preſſed to talk, and ſupply matter for. con- 

verſation. He perſiſted in excuſing himſelf, and 

gave this reaſon for his refuſal: V bat I do know 

does not ſuit this place; and what would ſuit it I don't 
kom. This thought is very like that of Seneca: * / 
never defired to plea ſe the people + for they do not ap- 
prove what I a"; and I dont know what they 
approve. 


Ifocrates, upon the news the defeat of the Athe- Ibid, 


nians by Philip at the battle of Chæronea, could not 
ſurvive the misfortune of his country; and died of 
grief, after having continued four days without 
eating. He was then fourſcore and eigheren, or an 
hundred years old. 

It is . to deſcribe the ſtile of lſocrites better 
than Cicero and Quintilian have done it: I ſhall 
Cite their o.] é words. 


Cicero, after having related the favourable idea In Grat. 
which Socrates had conceived of Iſocrates whilſt n- 47, K. 


very young, and Plato's magnificent praiſe of him 
when very old, though he ſeems the declared ene- 
my of the rhetoricians, goes on thus deſcribing his 


_* Nunquam volui populo Placere : nam, quz ego 1 8 non avi 
1 quæ probat populus, ego neſcio. Senec. Ep. 29. 


1 4 Ad. A635 
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ſtile: Dulce igitur orationis genus, & ſolutum, & ef- 
fluens, ſententiis argutum, verbis ſenans, eſt in illo epi- 
diftico genere, quod diximus proprium Sophiſtarum, 
pompæ quam pugnæ aptius, gymnaſiis & palzſire di- 
catum, ſpretum & pulſum foro. (This kind of elo- 
©; quence is ſmooth, agreeable, flowing, and abounds 
« with fine thoughts and harmonious expreſſions : 
but it has been excluded the bar, and transferred 
“ to the academies, as more proper for preparatory 
£6 exerciſes; than real affairs.” 

The following is Quintilian's piire of it, and 
ſors: to have been copied from the former: Jo- 
crates in diverſo genere dicendi [he had juſt before 
IN poken of Lyſias] nitidus & comptus, & palzfire 
quam pugnæ magis accommodatus, omnes dicendi veneres 
Jecutus eff. Nec immerito, auditoriis enim ſe, non Ju- 
diciis-compararat : in inventione facilis, honeſt: ſtudioſus, 

in tompoſitione adeo diligens, ut cura tjus reprebendatur. 
_ | Lyſias and Ifocrates reſembled each other very 
much in many points, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis 
ſhews at large: but the ſtile of the latter is more 
ſmooth, flowing, elegant, florid, and adorned; his 
thoughts are more lively and delicate, with a diſ- 
poſition of words extremely laboured, and perhaps 
to excels. In a word, all the beauties and graces of 
eloquence, uſed by the ſophiſts in the demonſtra- 
tive kind, are diſplayed in his diſcourſes, not deſign- 
ed for action and the bar, but pomp and oftentation. 

Cicero, in many parts of his books dz Republica, 
ſtrongly inſiſts, that Iſocrates was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the firſt that introduced into the Greek tongue 
number, ſweetneſs, and harmony, which before him 
VVere little known, and almoſt generally neglected. 

It remains for me to explain one more quality of 
Iſocrates, his love of virtue and good in general, 
which Quintilian expreſſes, Honeſti ſtudioſus, and 
which, according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, in- 
finitely exalts him above all the other orators. 

He runs over his * diſcourſes to ſhew, that 

| | they 
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they have no other tendency but to. inſpire ſtates, 
princes, and even private perſons, with ſentiments 
of probity, honour, fidelity, moderation, juſtice, 
love of the public good, zeal for the preſervation of 
liberty, and reſpect for the ſanctity of oaths, the 
faith of treaties, and for all that relates in any man- 
ner to religion. He adviſes all thoſe, who have the 

overnment of ſtates, and the adminiſtration of pub- 


lic affairs, confided to their care, to read and ſtudy 


thoſe admirable books with ſingular attention, which 
contain all the principles of true and ſalutary policy. 


ISVS. 


133 


: Is æus was of Chalcis in Eubœa. He went to Plut. in 
Athens, and was the pupil of Lyſias, whoſe ſtile Loc. 


he imitated ſo well, that in reading their diſcourſes, 
it was hard to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
He began to appear with ſplendor after the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, and lived to the time of Philip. He 
was, Demoſthenes's maſter, who gave him the pre- 


ference to Iſocrates, becauſe the eloquence of Iſæus Iſæo tor- 
was ſtronger, and more vehement than the other's, ventior. 


and for that reaſon ſuited better the warm and vi- 
gorous genius of Demoſthenes. 


LY: C&:U:R:i& Us. 


 Eycurcus was highly eſteemed at Athens for 
his eloquence, and ſtill more for his probity. Se- 
veral important employments were conferred upon 
him, in which he always acquitted himſelf with ſuc- 
ceſs. The civil government of Athens was confided 
to his care, during which he made ſo ſevere a war 
upon malefactors, that he obliged them all to quit 
the city. He paſſed for a ſevere and inexorable 
judge, to which Cicero alludes in his letter to his 
friend Atticus: Noſmetigſi, qui Lycurgei d principio 
fuiſſemus, quotidie demitigamur. 8 
Lycurgus was appoihted quæſtor, that is to ſay, 
receiver general of the revenues of the common- 
I K 3 wealth, 


Aen. 


Ad Attic. 
Ep- 13. I. 1. 


1 
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wealth, at three different times, and exerciſed that 
function during fifteen years. In that time four- 
teen thouſand talents (about two millions ſterling) 
paſſed through his hands, of which he gave an exact 
account. Before him the revenues of the city a- 
mounted only to“ ſixty talents, and he augmented 
them to twelve hundred (about three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds.) It was this quæſtor, who, ſeeing one 
of the far mers of the revenue carrying the philoſo- 
pher Xenocrates to priſon, becauſe he had not paid 
a certain tribute as a ſtranger at the time, took him 
from the officers, and made them carry the farmer 

| thither in his ſtead, for having had the inſolence 
J. and cruelty to treat a man of learning in that man- 
ner. That action was univerſally applauded. Ly- 
curgus was one of the orators demanded by Alexan- 


7c no oo 


. 
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Teri. theſe two celebrated orators, who were always each 
Vol. II. Other's rival, and whoſe diſputes did not ceaſe till 
Hr the baniſhment of Aſchines. I have alſo treated 
Val. Vi. their ſtile and eloquence in the ſame place; and as 
I have nothing to add to what I have ſaid in reſpect to 
them, I ſhall content myſelf here with ſetting before 
the reader their pictures as drawn by Quintilian: 


; der of the Athenians, to which they could not conſent, N 
Metbodop ES CHINES. DEMO STHENES. 

Pucyrng J have related at large elſewhere the hiſtory of t 

be Bewers . 

: 


7 I.̃ lib. 10. Seguitur aratorum ingens manus, cum decem fimut 
A 97 Ty Alhenis ælas una tulerit; quorum lenge princeps De- 


: | moſt henes, ac pene lex oranai fuit: tanta vis in eo, 
tam denſa omnia, ita quibuſdam nervis + intenta ſunt, 
tam nibil otioſum, is dicendi modus, ut nec quid defit in 
eo, nec quid redundet, invenias. Plenior AÆſchines, & 


JJ VCC CCC 


* Thes ewould be a very ſmall revenue for ſuch a city as Athens, 
and the augmentation ſurpriſingly conſiderable : wherefore I do not 
tn whether Card, fix hundred, may not be read, inflead of 

5 $5:xoTa, ſixty. | 855 
+. The metaphor here is not taken from the nerves of the body, but 
*S the firings of a bow, which being drawn to the utmoft, diſcharge the 
arro aus with extraordinary force and impeturfity. | 


| mags 
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OF GREEEK ORATORS: 
magis fuſus, & grandiori ſimilis, quo minus ſtrifius eſt; 


carnis. tamen plus habet, lacertorum minus. An in- 
finite number of orators follow, for Athens had 
* ten at one and the fame time; at the head of 
« theſe was Demoſthenes, who far ſurpaſſed them 
&« all, and who deſerves to be conſidered almoſt as 
«the rule and- ſtandard of eloquence, His ſtile is 
& ſo ſtrong, his ſenſe fo cloſe and ſo home, and 
“ every thing fo juſt, ſo proper and exact, that no- 
thing can be added or retrenched from him. Æſ- 
„ chines is more abundant and diffuſe. He ſeems 
e greater, becauſe more looſe, and lefs collected 
& in himſelf; he has however only more fleſh with 
& leſs nerves.“ | 


HAY.P|E-R-1:D- E:'S 


HvpERIDESs had been at firſt the hearer and diſ- Plut. in 
ciple of Plato. He afterwards applied himſelf to Hyper. 


the bar, where his eloquence was admired. * His 
ſtile had abundance of ſweetneſs and delicacy, but 
was fit only for ſmall cauſes. He was joined with 
Lycurgus in'the adminiſtration of the public affairs, 
when Alexander attacked the Greeks, and always 
declared openly againſt that prince. After the loſs 
of the battle of Cranon, the Athenians being upon 
the point of delivering him up to Antipater, he 
fled to gina, and from thence took refuge in a 
temple of Neptune, from whence he was taken by 
force, and carried to Antipater at Corinth, who 


put him to the moſt cruel tortures, in order to 


draw from him ſome ſecrets and diſcoveries he 
wanted to know. Burt, left the violence of the pain 
ſhould force him to betray his friends and country, 
he bit off his tongue with his teeth, and expired in 
he tor ments. | 


* Dulcis imprimis & acutus Hyperides : ſed minoribus cauſis, ut 
non dixerim utilior, magis par. Qintil. I. 1. c. 1. 
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OF- GREEK ORATORS: 
DIN ARC HUS. 


3 according to ſome, was a native of 
Corinth, and came to ſettle at. Athens when Alex- 
ander was purſuing his conqueſts in Aſia, He was 
the diſciple of Theophraſtus, who had ſucceeded 


| Ariſtotle in his ſchool, and contracted a particular 


intimacy with Demetrius Phalereus. He did not 


| 34S himſelf, but compoſed pleadings for thoſe who 


had occaſion for them. He made Hyperides his 


model, or rather, according to others, Demoſthenes, 


whoſe animated and e ſtile ſuited his . 


better. 


Change of eloquence among / FY G wy | 


The ſpace of time between Pericles and Deme- 
trius Phalereus, of whom we are going to ſpeak, 
was the golden age of eloquence amongſt the Greeks, 


| and included about an hundred and thirty years. 


Before Pericles Greece had produced abundance of 
2 0 men for government, policy, and war; be- 
des numbers of excellent philoſophers: but elo- 


quenqe was very little known there. It was he, as 


J have already obſerved, who firſt placed it in ho- 


nour, who demonſtrated its force and power, and 
introduced the taſte for it. This taſte was not com- 


mon to all Greece. Is there any mention in thoſe 


times of any Argive, Corinthian, or Theban ora- 
tor ? It confined itſelf to Athens, that in the inter- 
val of which I am ſpeaking, produced the great 
number of illuſtrious orators, whoſe merit has done 
it ſo much honour, and has rendered its reputation 
immortal. All that time may be called the reign 


. of ſolid and true eloquence, which neither knows 


Brut. n. 36. 


nor admits any other ornament, but natural beauty 
without paint. Hæc ætas effudit hanc copiam; &, 
ul ogino mea fert, fuccus ille & ſanguis incorruptus uſ- 
que ad banc ætatem oratorum fuit, is quo Paberalrs in- 
et 1 non * nilgr. 
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OF GREEK ORATORS. 

As long as Greece propoſed to herſelf theſe great 
orators for models, and imitated them with fidelity, 
the taſte of ſound eloquence, that is the manly and 
the ſolid, ſubſiſted in all its purity. But, after 
their deaths, when ſhe began inſenſibly to loſe ſight 
of them, and to follow different tracks, an eloquence 
of a new kind, more ſet off and embelliſhed, ſuc- 
ceeeded the antient, and ſoon made it diſappear. 


Demetrius Phalereus occaſioned this change; of 


whom it remains for me to ſpeak. 
DEMETRIUS HAL E REUS. 


DruxrRius was ſurnamed Phalereus from Pha- 


lera, one of the ports of Athens, where he was 
born, The celebrated Theophraſtus was his maſter. 


_ 1 ſhall not repeat his hiſtory in this place, which Art. r, 


is related with ſufficient extent in the VIIth volume, + 5+ 


The reader may ſee there that Caſſander, having 


made himſelf maſter of Athens ſome time after the 


death of Alexander the Great, confided the govern- 
ment of it to Demetrius, who retained it ten years, 
and acted with ſo much wiſdom, that the people 


erected three hundred and ſixty ſtatues in honour of x. 5. 


him :. in what manner they were afterwards thrown 


_ .. down, and himſelf obliged to retire into Egypt, 


where Ptolomy Soter received him with great kind- 
neſs : and, laſtly, his impriſonment in the reign of 


Ptolomy Philadelphus, where he died by the bite of "RY 11. 


an aſp. 

I conſider Demetrius Phalereus here only as an 
orator, and am to ſhew in what manner he con- 
tributed to the decline and deſtruction of eloquence 
at Athens. 

I have already ſaid that he bad been the diſciple 
of Theophraſtus, ſo called from his excellent and 
divine manner of ſpeaking. He had acquired under 
him a florid and elegant ſtile, abounding with orna- 
ments; and had exerciſed himſelf in that kind of 
eloquence, which is called the /emperate or mediate, 

oo which 
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OF GREEK ORATORS. 


which keeps the mean between the ſublime and 


ſimple; admits all the ornaments of art; employs 
the ſhining graces- of elocution and the glitter of 
thoughts; in a word, which abounds with the ſweet 
and agreeable, but is void of force and energy, and 
with all its glow and embelliſhment riſes no higher 
than mediocrity, Demetrius excelled in this man- 
ner of writing, which is highly capable of pleaſing 
and exciting admiration of itſelf, if not compared 
with the ſublime kind, the folid and majeſtic beauty 
of which makes the faint [luſtre of its light and 
ſuperficial charms appear like nothing. It was 
ealy to perceive from his flowing, ſweet, agreeable 
file, that he had been the ſcholar of Theophraſtus. 
His ſhining: expreſſions and happy metaphors, 


ſſumys Cicero, were a kind of ſtars, that glittered 1 in 
his diſcourſe, and made it luminous. 


The mind is generally apt enough to be dazzled 
this kind of eloquence, which illudes the judg- 
ment by pleaſing the imagination. And this hap- 
pened now at Athens, where + Demetrius was the 
firft who ſtruck at the antient ſolid taſte, and began 
the corruption of eloquence,” His ſole view in ſpeak- 
ing to the people, was to pleaſe them. He was 
for ſhewing the mildneſs and benevolence of his diſ- 
poſition, which indeed was his character: but the 
ſmooth terms and accent, in which he conveyed it, 
tickled the ears of his auditors without going farther, 


and only left behind it a pleaſing remembrance of 


a ſweet and harmonious diſpoſition of ſtudied words 
and thoughts. It was not lite ne victorious elo- 


% Clue parum as, dulcis tamen, ut Theophraſti diſci= 
pulum agnoſceres., Offic: l. 1. u. 3. 

Cujus oratio cum ſedate placideque loquitur, tum illuſtrant eam 
quaſi ſtelleæe quædam trafata verba atque immutata. Orat. u. 92. 

Hic primus inflexit orationem, & eam moliem teneramque ER 
didit: & ſuavis, ſicut fuit, vidert maluit quam gravis: ſed ſua- 
vitate ea, qua perfunderet animos, non qua perfringeret ; & tantům 
ut memoriam concinnitatis ſuæ, non (quemadmodum de Pericle 
ſcripſit Eupolis) cum delectatione aculeos etiam relinqueret in ani- 
vals corum, à quibus eſſet audits: Brut. u. 38. 


quence 


OF GREEK ORATORS. 
quence of Pericles, which whilſt it abounded with 
charms, was armed with thunder and lightning, 
. and left in the mind of the hearer, not only a ſenſe 
of pleaſure and delight, but a lively impreſſion, a 
kind of reſiſtleſs impulſe, that reached and engroſſed 
the heart. | | | 

This ſhowy eloquence may ſometimes be appli- 
cable on occaſions of pomp and ſplendor, in which 
no other ends are propoſed, but to pleaſe the audi- 
tors, and to diſplay wit, as in the caſe of panegy- 
rics, provided however that wiſe reſtrictions be ob- 
ſerved, and the liberty allowed to this kind of diſ- 
_ courſe be kept within juſt bounds. Perhaps alſo 
this ſpecies of eloquence would have been leſs dan- 


gerous, if it had been confined to the private 


aſſemblies of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts, who ad- 
mitted only an inconſiderable number of hearers. 
But that of Demetrius had a far more ample thea- 
tre. It appeared before the whole people; ſo that 
his manner of ſpeaking, if applauded, as it always 
was, became the rule of the public taſte. No other 


language was heard at the bar, and the ſchools of 


rhetoric were obliged to conform to it. All decla- 


mations, which were their principal exerciſe, and 


of which the invention is aſcribed to our Demetrius, 
were formed upon the ſame plan. In propoſing his 
ſtile to themſelves, they did not keep within the 
bounds he. had obſerved: for he was excellent in 
parts, and merited praiſe in many things. But as 
for them, elocution, thoughts, figures, every thing, 
as is uſual, were ſtrained and carried to exceſs. This 
bad taſte made its way with rapidity into the pro- 
vinces, where it ſtill grew much more corrupt. As 
ſoon “ as eloquence had quitted the Piræus in this 
condition, and diſperſed itſelf into the iſlands, and 
over Aſia, it loſt that Attic health and vigour it 


* Ut ſemel > Pirzeo eloquentia evecta eſt, omnes peragravit in- 
ſulas, atque ita peregrinmta tota Aſia eft, ut ſe externis oblineret 
moribus, omnemque illam ſalubritatem Atticæ dictionis quaſi ſani- 
tatem perderet, ac loqui pene dediſceret. Brut, u. 51. h q 
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had preſerved ſo long at home, aſſumed the man- 
ners of ſtrangers, and almoſt unlearned to ſpeak; 
ſo great and precipitate was its decline. We have 


this deſcription of it from Cicero. 

The ruin of liberty at Athens partly conduced to 
haſten that of eloquence. The great men, who had 
done it ſo much honour by the talent of ſpeaking, 


appeared there no more. Only ſome rhetoricians 


and ſophiſts, diſperſed in the ſeveral parts of Greece 
and Aſia, ſupported in ſome ſmall degree its antient 
reputation. I have ſpoken of them elſewhere. 
But what is moſt ſurpriſing, ſome ages after, elo- 
quence reſumed new force, and appeared again with 
almoſt as much ſplendor as of old at Athens. It is 
plain that I mean thoſe happy times in which the 
Greek fathers made ſo laudable and holy an uſe of 
this talent. For I- am not afraid to compare St. 


Baſil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chryſoſtom, and 
ſome others, with the moſt celebrated orators of 


Athens. I have inſerted ſeveral extracts from them 
in the ſecond volume of the treatiſe upon ſtudy, 


eſpecially from St. Chryſoſtom, which in my opini- 


on are not inferior to the orations of Demoſthenes, 
either in beauty of ſtile, ſolidity of argument, great- 
neſs of matter, or force and vehemence of paſſions. 
The reader may conſult thoſe paſſages, which diſ- 
penſes with my giving new proofs of what I ad- 
vance here; and I believe he will agree with me, 
that there is nothing finer or more eloquent to be 
found in all the writings of antient Greece, 

We ſhall ſoon ſee that the Latin eloquence has 
not the ſame good fortune. As ſoon as it began to 


decline, after having ſhone out with extraordinary 


luſtre for ſome years, it continually languiſhed, and 
ſunk by degrees ſufficiently rapid, till it fell at laſt 
into a ſtate of corruption, from which it has never 
ſince raiſed itſelf. And this is what I am to ſhew 
in the following article. 5 | 
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NR T I CEE UN 
OF THE LATIN ORAT ORS. 
; O ME, intent at firſt upon ſtrengthening her< 
ſelf in her new eſtabliſhment, then upon ex- 


tending her dominions continually around her, and 
afterwards on puſhing her conqueſts into remote re- 


gions, devoted her whole care and application. for 
many ages to military exerciſes, and continued 
during all that time without taſte for the arts and 


ſciences in general, and in particular for eloquence, 
of which ſne had hitherto ſcarce any idea. It was 
not till after ſhe had ſubjected the moſt powerful 
nations, and eſtabliſhed herſelf in peace and tran- 
quillity, that her commerce with the Greeks began 
to reform her groſſneſs. and kind of barbarity in re- 
ſpect to the exerciſes of the mind. The Roman 
youth, who ſeemed then to awake out of a profound 
ſleep, became ſenſible to a new ſpecies of glory un- 
known to their anceſtors, and began to open their 
eyes, and conceive a taſte for eloquence. 


In order to give ſome idea of the beginning, pro- 


greſs, perfection, and decline of eloquence, I ſhall 


divide the Roman orators into four ages, but ſhall 


expatiate only upon ſuch of them as are moſt 
known either by their works or reputation. 


Shag. ee e Af 
* Firſt age of the Roman Orators. 


| HE Romans, in the arms of peace, the 


friend of ſcience, and mother of leiſure, made 
at firſt ſome efforts for the attainment of eloquence. 


* Poſtea quàm imperio omnium gentium conſtituto, diuturnitas 
pacis otium confirmavit, nemo fere laudis cupidus adoleſcens non 


ſibi ad dicendum ſtudio omni enitendum putavit. Lib. 1. de Orat. 
Ne 14. : 4 3 a 0 * G 7 
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* But, as they were entirely ignorant of the meatis 

it was neceſſary to uſe for acquiring it, and had no 

other guide but their own reaſon and reflections, 

they made bur little progreſs. It was neceſſary to 

call in conquered Greece to the aid of her victors. 

As ſoon as the Grecian rhetoricians had been heard 

at Rome, had taught there, and their books began 

to be read, the Roman youth conceived an incre- 

dible ardour for eloquence. We have ſeen elſe- 

where what difficulties it met with on its firſt en- 

trance into Rome, and what obſtacles it had to ſur- 
mount for eſtabliſhing itſelf there. But it is of the 
nature of eloquence to conquer oppoſition, and to 
- force the barriers laid in its way. It got the better 

at Rome, notwithſtanding the endeavours of Cato, 

who, though a great orator himſelf, was againſt 

the people's devoring themſelves too much to the 

arts of Greece; and in a ſhort time became the 
reigning ſtudy there. The greateſt men afterwards, 

Eb. 2. de às Scipio and Lælius, had always learned Greeks 

Orat. about them, from whom they made it their glory 

JJ — 
To proceed to the orators of the firſt age, the 

moſt known are Cato the Cenfor, the Gracchi, 

Scipio ZEmilianus, and Lælius. They had excel- 

lent natural parts, a wonderful fund of wit, great 

order in their diſcourſe, force in their proofs, ſolidity 

in their thoughts, and energy: but neither art, de- 

licacy, grace, care in the arrangement of words, nor 
knowledge of the numbers and harmony of ſpeech. 

Cic. in Caro had compoſed an infinite number of ora- 
Brut. n. 65. tions, More than an hundred and fifty of them 
were extant in Cicero's time: but they were not 


Ac primo quidem totius rationis ignari, qui neque exercita- 
tionis ullam viam, neque aliquod præceptum artis eſſe arbitraren- 
tur, tantum, quantum ingenio & cogitatione poterant, conſeque- 
bantur. Poſt autem, auditis oratoribus Græcis, cognitiſque eorum 
literis, adhibitiſque doctoribus, incredibili quodam noſtri homines 
dicendi ſtudio flagraverunt. Lib. 1. de Orat. 1. 14. 43 

1 | 7 5 read. 
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143 
tead. He affirms however that his eloquence 
wants on] y thoſe lively figures, and glowing colours, | E 
which were not known in his time, i 
The Graccur diſtinguiſhed. themſelves alſo by 
an eloquence. manly and vigorous, but void of or- — 
naments. Cicero has preſerved ſome lines of a dif Lib. 3. de 
courſe ſpoken by young Gracchus after his brother's or, 5 WE 
death, which are very lively and pathetic, and which | 
he has imitated himſelf in the peroration of his de- | Ni 
fence of Murena : 249 me miſer confrram? quo ver- | ll 
tam? In capitoliumne? at fratris ſanguine redundat. | 
An domum! mairemne ut miſeram lamentantemgue vide- 
am, & abjedam? Where ſhall I go, whither ſhall 
I turn —— miſerable as I am ? Shall it be to i 
the capitol? but that (till reeks with my brother's | ; i 
be re Shall I go home? what, to behold my 1 
« mother's ſorrow, to hear her mourn, and ſee her | 'Þ 
& -lying-inconſolable on the ground?” If the reſt of 
his diſcourſe reſembled theſe few lines, it did not M 
give place in any thing to thoſe of Cicero, F In | . 1M 
pronouncing them, every thing ſpoke in him, his | 
eyes, voice, geſture ; ſo that his enemies them- 1 
ſelves could not refrain from tears. Aulus Gellius Lib. 10. +8 
has preſerved two fragments of the diſcourſe of © 3 | 
C. Gracchus, which are not of the fame taſte with | ll 
that cited by Cicero. They are elegant, but cold, if 
though the ſubject is weighty and affecting. It was 1 
the ſame Gracchus who had always a ſlave behind — 7 
him with a flute, to give him notice when to raiſe 
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or lower his voice. 


Quintilian frequently oppoſes the tile of the age we | 
. Gene of to that of his own times, and gives an ex- | 
Gollent TI on. that head. YoutbT, ſays he, 
c“ have 
* | Titeliges nihil illius lineamentis niſi eorum pigmentorum, quæ 
venta nondum erant, florem & colorem defuiſſe. Brat. 2.298. 
| + Quæ fic ab illo acta eſſe conſtabat, oculis, voce, geitu, inimici 
ut lacrymas tenere non poſſent. Brut. n. 298. 
1 Duo genera maximè cAvenda pueris puto. Unum, ne yore eos 
antiquitatis nimius admirator in Gracchorum Catoniſque, & aliorum 1 
tmilium lectione dureſcere velit: fient enim horridi & jejuni.— 2 = 
9 Alterum | 1 
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X 4 haye two great faults to ſnun. The firſt would 
if 7 <<: be, if, upon the recommendation of any exceſſive 
_ * admirer of the antients, they ſhould ſtudy and 
"SN %  jmitate the orations of Cato, the Gracchi, and 
| 1 the like authors; for that would render their ſtile 
= „ <« ſtiff, dry, and rugged. The oppoſite . fault is 
BY. e cheir being charmed with the glittering. pretti- 
1 . neſs, the finery of the ſoft effeminate ſtile now in 
* faſhion, and ſpoiling their taſte by a fondneſs for 
<2 gaudy luſcious kind of eloquence, the more 
< dangerous for them, as the more grateful to their 
age and character. But, when their judgment is 
c formed, and they are ſafe on that ſide, I would 
7 „ adviſe n continues he, to read the antients, 
_ <<, whoſe ſtrong and manly eloquence, when ſepa- 
<<. rated from the rudeneſs and inelegance of the 
4 groſs age in which they lived, will ſuſtain, and 
< even exalt, the beauties and ornaments: of ours. 
* would alſo exhort them to ſtudy the moderns 
“ attentively, who are excellent in parts, and wy 
< be of great uſe to them.“ 
-I thought this paſſage of Quintilian proper in 
this place for explaining the ſtile: of the times in 
- queſtion : beſides which it includes very judicious 
_ » advice, that the youth of the Fan may alſo 
| 5 apply to their advantage. a 
—_  - I ſhall not enter into the character of the elo 
1 | © quence of Scipio and Lælius, and aſſure myſelf, 
7 ; that, though it ſavoured of the age they lived in; 
it was far from the roughneſs of Cato's and the 
Gracchi. I ſhall only relate here a fact highly for 
the honour of Lælius, and which ſhews how far he 
Brut. n. 25. carried his candour and integrity. He had taken 
33. upon him the care of a very important cauſe, and 


Alterum quod huic diverfim eſt, ne recentis hujus laſcivie floſculis 4 
capti, voluptate quadam prava deliniantur ut prædulce illud genus, 
& puerilibus ingeniis hoc gratius, quo propius eſt, adament. Firmis 
autem judiciis, jamque extra periculum poſitis, fuaſerim & antiquos 
legere, ex quibus ſi aſſumatur ſolida ac virilis ingenii vis, deterſo 
rudis ſeculi ſqualore, tum noſter hic cultus clarits eniteſcet; & no- 
Ee. vos, quibus & ipſis multa virtus adeſt. Quintil, I. 2, c. 6. 


pleaded 


8 


pleaded it with abundance 'of n The judges IS | 


however did not think his arguments ſufficient to | 
determine their ſentence, and "teferred i it to another l 
hearing. Lælius laboured it anew, and pleaded it | * 
a ſecond time, but with the ſame ſucceſs as before. 1 


Upon which, without farther delay, he obliged his 1 
clients to put their cauſe into the hands of Galba, & 
a famous orator of thoſe times, who was more'vehe- | 1 
ment and pathetic than him. It was not without 1 
great difficulty, that he was prevailed upon to un- 
dertake it; however he carried it unanimouſly by i 
his ficſt pleading. It was then, as in all other 8 
things, the better and more humane cuſtom, ſays 


Cicero, to be eaſy in doing Juſtice to the merit of 1 
25 others, though at one's own expence:“ Erat 1 
_onmino tum mos, ut in reliquis rebus melior, fic in 2 150 4 
| Gumanior : : ut . * in ſuum cuique tribuendo. | 1 

: | NA 
8 E. CPB. OO i 
Second age of the Roman orators. 1 


Shall place four orators in chis ſecond age: An- 
tony and Craſſus, more advanced in years; and 
otta and Sulpitius, younger men. They are hardly 
known by any thing but what Cicero tells us of them I 
in his books of rhetoric. © He “ obſerves it was un- | 1 
der the two firſt that the Roman eloquence, having = 
_ attained a kind of maturity, began to be capable of _ 
entering the liſts with that of the Greeks. 9 
AN roy, in his voyage to Cilicia, whither de Lib. 1. ds 
went proconſul, ſtopped for ſome time at Athens Pb. z. 2 
and in the iſland of Rhodes upon different pretexts, Grat. n. 3. 
but in reality for the opportunity of converſing 
with the moſt able rhetoricians, and in order to im- 
prove himſelf in eloquence by their inſtructions. 


He however always affected from thenceforth to ap- Lid. a. 
153 


* Quod idcirco poſui, ut dicendi Latins prima maturitas in qua 
Etate extitiſſet, poſſet animadverti. Cic. in Brut. n. 161. f 

Ego ſic eee his primum cum Græcorum gloria Latins 8 
dicendi copiam æquatam. IB. n. 33. 7 


Vor. III. ; by . pear 


e 


oon eros. 
| pear of ignorant of what the Greeks taught in re- 


ſpect to the art of ſpeaking, with the view of ren- 
dering his eloquence thereby the leſs ſuſpected. 
And he accordingly was generally ſuppoſed by 
"his hearers to come to the bar, and to plead his 
cauſes, almoſt without preparation. But, in re- 
*ality, he was ſo well prepared, that the judges 
were often not enough ſo in their diſtruſt of him. 
Nothing for the ſucceſs of his cauſe eſcaped him. 
He knew how to diſpoſe every proof in the place 
"where it made moſt impreſſion. He was leſs atten- 
tive to the delicacy and elegance of his terms, than 
to their force and energy. He ſeemed to regard 
only things in themſelves and right reaſon: in a 
word, he had all the great qualities of an orator, 


dignity of his utterance. 


and ſupported them wonderfully by the force and 


| Lib. 2. de In the ſecond book of the Orator he traces the 


Orat. n. 


3 plan himſelf of an oration which he pronounced in 


defence of Norbanus, who was juſtly proſecuted as 
the author of a ſedition: a cauſe, as it is eaſy to 
conceive, of a very tender and difficult nature. He 
treated it with ſuch art, force, and eloquence, as 
Vwreſted the criminal from the ſeverity of the judges: 
and he confeſſes himſelf, that he carried his cauſe 
leſs by the ſtrength of reaſon, than the vehemence 
of the paſſions he knew how to introduce with 
judgment. Ia magis affectis animis Fudicum, quam 
_ dotirs, tua, Sulpiti, eft d nobis lum accuſatio via. 
Sulpitius, the advocate on the other ſide, had not- 
_ withſtanding left the Judges perfectly convinced of 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and highly incenſed againſt 
Norbanus: Cum ſibi ego, non juditium, ſed incendium 
tradidiſſem. Nothing is more capable of forming 
young pleaders than the plan of this harangue : but 


-  * Erat memoria ſumma, nulla meditationis ſuſpicio. Imparatus 
. ſemper aggredi ad dicendum videbatur : fed ita erat paratus, ut Ju- 
dices, illo dicente, nonnunquam vid 
vendum fuiſſe. Brut. n. 139. 


they 


erentur non ſatis parati ad ca- 
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they ought not to imitate the uſe Antony made at 

that time of his talents for ſaving a criminal from 

the puniſhment he deſerved. 

Cx Ass us was the only orator that could be rank: Brut. n. 

ed with Antony, and fome give him the preference #3: 

to the other. He was but three years younger than 

him. His peculiar character. was “ an air of gravity 

and dignity, which he knew how to temper with 

an inſinuating politeneſs, and even refined pleaſantry 

and raillery, that never forgot the decency of the 

orator. © His language was pure and correct with 

elegance, but eaſy and void of affectation. He ex- 

plained himſelf with wonderful clearneſs, and exalted 
the beauty of his diſcourſe by the ſtrength of his 
1 and agreeable alluſions and ſimilitudes. 

When Craſſus had to do with perſons of merit 

| and reputation, he took care to proceed with ten- 
'derneſs and reſerve, and employed no raillery in re- 
ſpect to them that could ſhock or offend : in quo 
genere nulli aculei contumeliarum inerant.. + A mo- 
deration very extraordinary in thoſe who value them- 
ſel ves upon pleaſantry, and who find it very hard 
to keep in a ſmart ſaying when it comes uppermoſt, 
and which they think it for their honour to vent. 
But he behaved differently in reſpect to ſuch as gave 
room for it by their bad conduct. One Brutus, of 
whom I am going to ſpeak, was of this number. 
He had taken up the buſineſs of an accuſer for the 
ſake of the rewards granted by the laws to ſuch as 
convicted criminals: a calling which was looked 
upon at Rome as highly unworthy of a man of 
condition and probity, though a young man was ap- 
proved. there for making himſelf known by accuſing 


— 


* Erat ſamma gravitas : erat cum gravitate junQus e & 
urbanitatis oratorius non ſcurrilis lepos. Latinè loquendi accurata 
& ſine moleſtia diligens elegantia, &. 

+ Quod eſt hominibus facetis & dicacibus difficillimum, habere 
hominum rationem & temporum, & ea, quæ occurrant, cum ſal- 
ſiſime dici poſſunt, tenere. 2. de Orat. n. 221, 


770 ſome 
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ſome perſon of importance. This Brutus was uni- 
verſally ſcandalous as a prodigal who had ſquander- 


ce his eſtate in exceſſes and debauchery. Pleading 


*% 


% 


_ one day againft Craſſus, he caufed two ſpeeches of 
that orator to be read, in which he had manifeſtly 
contradicted himſelf. Craſſus was highly nettled, 
and knew well how to be even with him. For that 
purpoſe he cauſed three dialogues of Brutus's father 
to be read alſo, in each of which, according to a 
cuſtom common enough, mention was made in the 
beginning of the country-houſe where the converſa- 
tion was ſuppoſed to be held. After having by this 
method introduced the names and reality. of three 
eſtates which his father had left him, he aſked him 


With bitter reproaches what was become af them? 


An accidental cireumſtance gave Craſſus occa- 
Hon to treat him in the ſame cauſe with a quite 
different force and vivacity, and to unite the moſt 
ſevere invectives with raillery. Whilſt they were 
, pleading in the forum, where every body knows all 
great cauſes were tried, the funeral procefſion of 
à Roman lady paſſed by, at the head of which, ac- 
cording to the ceremonies practiſed on | ſuch occa- 
"fions at Rome, the images of her anceſtors were 

carried: ſhe was of Ns of the Junii, of 
2 Quis eſt qui non fateatur, Hoc Jepbes atque lis facetiis non mi- 
nds refutatum. eſſe. Brutum, quam illis tragcediis, quas egit idem, 
eum caſu in eadem cauſa cum funere efferretur anus Junia? Proh 

dii immortakes! Quæ fuit illa, quanta vis, quam inexpectata, quam 

repentinal eum, conjectis oculis, geſtu omni imminente, ſumma gra- 

_ vitate & celeritate verborum: Brute, quid ſedes? Quid illam anum 
patri nunctare vis tuo? Vid illis omnibus, quorum imagines duct 

Vvidet? Quid Lucio Bruto, qui hunc pepulum dominatu regis liheravit ? 

wid te facere ? Cui rei, cui glortz, cui virtuli fludere ? Patrimo- 

.- mono-augendo? Aft id non eſt nobilitatis. Sed fac eſſe. Nihil ſupereſt: 

_ bibidincs totum #iſiipaverunt, An juri civit? Eft paternum. Sed 

Sc. -As rei militari, qui nunguam caſtra videris ? An eloquentiæ, 

duæ nulla eft in te, & quicquid eft vocis ac lingua, omne in iſtum tur- 
_piſimum calumniæ queſtum contuliſti? Tu lucem aſpicere audes ? Tit 
hos intueri? Tu in foro, tu in urbe, tu in civium efſe conſpettu ? Tu 
_ Hlam moriuam, tu imagines ipſas non perborreſcis: quibus non modo 
#mitandis, ſed ne collocandis quidem tibi nullum locum reliquifti ? Lib- 

3. de Orat. n. 223-226. - EX: 
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which that of Brutus was a branch. Upon this 
unexpected fight, Craſſus, as if tranſported: with a 
ſudden enthuſiaſm, fixing his eyes on Brutus, with 
the moſt animated voice and geſture © ** Why do 


s you ſit, Brutus? ſaid he, What news would you 
+ have this good old lady carry to your father, 


and to thoſe great men, whoſe images you ſee 


borne before her? What ſhall ſhe ſay of you to 


«your anceſtors, and particularly to Lucius Brutus, 


„who delivered this people from the tyranny of 


„kings? What ſhall the tell them you do? What 
5 buſineſs, what glory, what virtue ſhall ſhe ſay you 


«ſtudy? Is it to increaſe your patrimony? That 
would not ſuit your birth; beſides your debauches 
have entirely eaten up that. Is it the civil law? 
Lour father's example might induce you to it; 
but of that you don't ſo much as know the moſt 
common principles. Is war your ſtudy ? No, 


you never ſaw a camp. Or eloquence? Of that 


too you know nothing: and as for the volubility 


of your tongue and the ſtrength of your lungs, 


you devote them wholly in this place to the vile 


* and execrable traffic of gain by calumnies. And 


do you dare to ſee the ſun? To look the judges 


in the face, to appear at the bar, in the forum, 
the city, and in the fight of the people? Are 


vou not ſtruck with ſhame and horror at this pro- 
* ceſſion, that deceaſed lady and thoſe venerable 


images, whoſe glory you diſhonour ſo much by 


your infamous practices?“ A paſſage like this 
ſuffices to ſhew us what we are to judge of the cha- 
racter and merit of Craſſus's eloquence. 

Io this rare talent he added great knowledge of 


the civil law; in which however Scævola far ex- 


cCeeded him. He was the moſt learned civilian, and 
one of the moſt celebrated orators of his time: 
They were both almoſt of the ſame age, had paſſed 


through 


* Illud gaudeo, quod & æqualitas veſtra, & pares honorum gra - 


dus, & artium ſtudiorumque quaſi finitima vieinitas, tantum abeſt 
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through the ſame dignities, and applied themſelves 
to the ſame functions and ſtudies. This reſem- 
blance, and kind of equality, far from exciting the 
leaſt thought of jealouſy, as it often happens, and 
from making the leaſt change whatſoever in their 
friendſhip, only ſerved to improve and augment it. 
-  'T ſhall ſay only a few words of the two young 
orators, Cotta and Sulpitius, who at this time made 
a ſhining figure at the har. The character of their 
eloquence was quite different, 
Corra's * invention was penetrating and acute: 
his elocution pure and flowing. As the weakneſs 
of his lungs obliged him to avoid all violent exer- 
tions of voice, he took care to adapt his ſtile and 
manner of compoſing to the infirmity of his organs. 
Every thing in it was juſt, neat, and ſtrong. But, 
what was moſt admirable in him, as he could make 
no very great uſe of the vehement and impetuous 
ſtile, and conſequently could not influence the 
. judges by the vigour of his diſcourſe z he had how- 
ever the addreſs, in treating his matter, to produce 
the ſame effect upon them by his calm and compoſed 
manner, as Sulpitius by his ardent and animated 
eloquence. WIT Wag n 
I' be ſtile of Sul pirius, on the contrary, was + 
lofty, vehement, and, to uſe the expreſſion, tragical. 


- ab obtrectatione invidiæ, que ſolet lacerare pleroſque, uti ea non 
mods non exulcerare veſtram gratiam, ſed etiam conciliare videatur. 
© Brut. 1. 156. „ 4 | 8 
Inveniebat igitur acutè Cotta, dicebat purè ac ſolutè: & ut ad 
infirmitatem laterum perſcienter contentionem omnem remiſerat, ſic 
- ad virium imbecillitatem dicendi accommodabat genus. Nihil erat 
in ejus oratione nift ſincerum, nihil nifi ſiccum, atque ſanum: illud- 
que maximum, quod, cum contentione orationis flectere animos 
Judicum vix poſſet, nec omnino eo genere diceret, tractando tamen 
ümpellebat, ut idem facerent à ſe commoti, quod à Sulpitio conci- 
tati. Brut. n. 202 pie Say 
I Fuit enim Sulpitius vel maxime omnium, quos quidem ego 
audiverim, grandis, &, ut ita dicam, tragicus orator. Vox cum 
magna, tum ſuavis'& ſplendida: geſtus & motus corporis ita ve- 
nuſtus, ut tamen ad forum non ad ſcenam inſtitutus videretur. In- 
- ; Gitata & volubilis, nec ea redundans tamen, nec circumfluens ora- 
4 | | tio. 


” 


* . * 
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His voice was ſtrong, ſweet, and clear; the geſture 
and motion of his body extremely graceful and 
agreeable; but that grace of action ſuited the bar, 


not the ſtage. His diſcourſe was rapid and abun- 


dant, but without any vicious redundance or ſuper- 
fluity. Sulpitius made Craſſus his model; Cotta 
was better pleaſed with Antony. Bur the Jatter had 
neither Antony's force, nor the former Craſſus's 
pleaſantry. 
There was a remarkable difference between Cotta 
and Sulpitius. The latter was cut off in his youth, 
whereas Cotta lived to an advanced age, was con- 
ſul, and pleaded with Hortenſius, who was however 
much younger than him. 

The example of Cotta and Sulpitius ſhews, that 


two orators may both be excellent without reſem- 


bling each other; and that the important point is to 
diſcern aright, to what nature or genius inclines us, 
and to take her for our guide. Theſe had the good 
fortune to find two great maſters and moſt friendly 
guides in Anton and Craſſus, who ſpared no pains, 
and made it their pleaſure, to form them for elo- 
quence, 


SECT. III. 
Third age of the Roman orators. 
H S is the golden age of the Roman elo- 


quence, which was of ſhort duration, but 
ſhone out with great luſtre, and almoſt equalled 


Rome with Athens. It produced a great number of 
excellent orators, Hortenſius, Cæſar, who would 
have been an orator of the ſirſt claſs, if he had kept 
to the bar; Brutus, Meſſala, and many others, who 
all acquired. great reputation amongſt the Romans, 


though their orations are not come down to us. 


But Cicero obſcures the glory of all the reſt, and 


io. Craſſum hic volebat imitari, Cotta malebat Antonium. Sed 


| ab hoc vis aberat Antonii, Craſſi ab illo lepos. 16:4. n. 203. 
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may be conſidered as the moſt perfect model of the 
Roman eloquence that ever appeared in the world. 
F muſt defire the reader's permiſſion for referring 
Vol. II. him to the treatiſe upon ſtudy, where I have expa- 
rated largely upon Cicero, and the character of his 
eloquence, of which, for that reaſon, there remains 
lictle for. me to f.. eo OS 
Lib. z. de He was indebted to nature for an happy genius, 
Orat. n. 2. which his father took care to cultivate in a parti- 
1 cular manner, under the direction of Craſſus, who 
2 | laid down the plan of his ſtudies. He had the moſt 
able maſters of. thoſe times at Rome, and went af- 
terwards into Greece and Aſia minor, to learn the 
3 precepts of Oratory at their ſource. | 
| His brother Quintus believed, that nature alone, 
5 with the aid of frequent exerciſe, ſufficed to form 
| the orator, - Cicero was of a very different opinion, 
and was convinced, that the talent of ſpeaking could 
; only be acquired by a vaſt extent of erudition. Ac- 
cordingly, perſuaded that, ' without the moſt tena- 
_cious application, and an ardor that roſe almoſt to 
pave) nothing great could be attained, he devoted 
himſelf wholly to laborious ſtudy. The fruits of it 
ſoon appeared, and, from his firſt ſhewing himſelf at 
the bar, he was diſtinguiſhed by univerſal applauſe. 
He had a fertile, warm, and ſhining wit; a rich 
and lively imagination; a poliſhed, florid, abundant, 
and luxuriant ſtile ; which laſt quality is no fault in 
; a, young orator. Every body knows, that Cicero, 
- when maſter of the art, in laying down rules, is for 
having youth diſplay fertility and abundance in their 
Lib. z. de Compoſitions :, Volo /e efferat in adoleſcente facunditas. 
Drat. n. Quintilian. + often and ſtrongly recommendsfto maſ- 
| $3, 1 | | 1185 e a ters, 
Holes nonnunquam hac de re à me in difputatianibus noſtris diſ- 
ſentire, quod ego eruditiſſimorum hominum artibus eloquentiam 
contineri flatuam; tu autem illam ab elegantia doctrinæ ſegregan- 


dam putes, & in quodam ingenii atque exercitationis genere ponen- 
dam. Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 5. | 


C : | ſperar i poteſt: melior 
1adoles læta generoſique conatis, & vel plura concipiens 


| interim 


+ In pueris oratio per fecta nec exigi nec 
zuteil 
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ters, not to expect or require finiſhed and perfect diſ- 
courſes from their diſciples. He prefers a bold free- 

dom in their exerciſes, which grows wanton whilſt 
it makes efforts, and exceeds the bounds of the exact 
and the juſt. It is eaſy to correct abundance, but 
there is no curing ſterility. 5 Y 
Cicero himſelf cices an example of this luxuriant In Orat. 
and too florid ſtile from his own defence of Roſcius ?: 3%7» 
Amerinus, who was accuſed of parricide. In hy 
great common-place upon parricide, after havin 
deſcribed the puniſhment eſtabliſhed by the Roman 
laws for ſuch as were convicted of it, which was 
to ſow them up in a leathern bag, with a dog, a 
cock, a ſerpent, and an ape, and to throw them 
into the ſea, he adds the following reflection, to 
ſhew the enormity of the crime by the ſingularity 
of the puniſhment, the choice of which ſeems to 
have had in view the excluding of an ungrateful | 
 wwretch from the uſe of all nature, who had been 
ſo unnatural to deprive his father of life: Quid eſt Pro Roſe. 
tam commune quam ſpiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare Amer. n. 
Nultuantibus, littus ejectis? Ita vivunt, dum poſſunt, as 
"ut ducere animam de clo non queant : ita moriuntur, 
ut eorum ofſa terra non tangat : ita jaktantur fluibus, 
ut nunquam abluantur : ita paſtremò ejiciuntur, ut ne 
ad ſaxa quidem mortui conquieſcant, Sc. What is 
© there ſo common as the air we breathe. to the 
6 living, the earth to the dead, the water to thoſe 
„ who go by ſea, and the ſhore to thoſe who are 
« driven by the waves. By the invention of this 
% puniſhment, theſe unhappy wretches, during 
the ſhort time they retain life in it, live without 
** power to reſpire the air, and die in ſuch a man- 
& ner, that their bones cannot touch the earth: 
they are toſſed to and fro in the waves, without 
e being waſhed by them; and are driven againſt 


interim ſpiritus—Facile remedium eſt ubertatis ; ſterilia nullo labore 
vincuntur, Quintil, L 2. C. 4 : 


— 
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ec the rocks and ſhores, ſo as never to reſt or lie 
ron wroamth.” oo oO >. 
The whole * paſſage upon the puniſhment of 


parricides, and eſpecially that part of it juſt quoted, 


was received with extraordinary applauſe. But 


Cicero, ſome time after, began to perceive, that 
this common-place ſavoured too much of the young 
man (he was then twenty-ſeven years old) and that 


if he had been applauded, it was leſs from any real 
beauty in the paſlage, than the hopes and promile 
he then gave of his future merit. And indeed this 
paſſage has nothing in it but a glitter without ſoli- 
dity, which dazzles for a moment, but will not 


bear the leaſt ſerious examination. The thoughts 
are far-fetched and unnatural, with a ſtudied affec- 


tation of Antitheſis and Contraſt, 8 
Cicero very much reformed his taſte, and, after 
going to Athens, and into Aſia minor, where, as 


_ celebrated as he was for pleading, he became the diſ- 
ciple of the learned rhetoricians who taught there, 


he returned to Rome almoſt entirely changed from 


what he was when he left it. + Molo the Rhodian 
in particular was of great uſe to him, in teaching 


him to retrench the ſuperfluity and redundance that 


| proceeded from the warmth and vivacity of his 
years, and in accuſtoming him to a lefs diffuſed 


ſtile, to keep within juſt bounds, and to give his 


© diſcourſe more weight and maturity. 


The emulation excited in him by the great ſucceſs 


of his friend, but rival, Hortenſius, was of infinite 


ſervice to him. I have ſpoken of it elſewhere with 


ſufficient extent. He ſeems from thenceforth to 


„ Quantis illa clamoribus adoleſcentuli diximus de fonalicto par- 


ricidarum! quz nequaquam ſatis deferbuiſſe poſt aliquando ſentire 
- coepimus. Sunt enim omnia ſicut adoleſcentis, non tam re & ma- 
- turitate quam ſpe & expectatione laudati. 6575 bo 


+ Molo dedit operam, ſi mods id conſequi potuit, ut nimis re- 


- dundantes nos & ſuperfluentes juvenili quadam dicendi impunitate 


reprimeret, & quaſi extra ripas diffſuentes coerceret. Ita recepi me, 


biennio paſt, non mods exercitatior, ſed prope mutatus. 


have 
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have formed the deſign of carrying from Greece? 
or at leaſt of diſputing with, her, the glory of elo- 
' quence. He exerted himſelf in every branch of it 
.courageouſly, without neglecting one. The ſimple, 
the florid, and the ſublime ſtiles became equally fa- 
miliar to him; and he has given us the moſt finiſh- 


ed models in choſe three ſpecies of eloquence. He 


mentions ſeveral * places in his treatiſe De Oratore, 
where he had employed thoſe different kinds of 
ſtile; and ingenuouſly confeſſes, that, if he has not 
attained perfection in them, he has at leaſt attempt- 
ed and ſhadowed it. Nobody knew the heart of 
man better than him, nor ſucceeded better in moy- 


ing the ſprings of it, I whether he inſinuates into 


his hearer's favour by the ſoft and tender paſſions, 
or uſes thoſe which require bold figures, vehemence, 


and all that eloquence has of ſtrongeſt and moſt af- 
fecting. To be convinced of this, the reader has 


only to conſult his perorations. When ꝗ pleadings 
were divided, this laſt part was always left to him, 
in which he never failed to ſucceed in a peculiar 
manner; not, ſays he, that he had more wit than 
others, hae becauſe he was more moved and affected 


himſelf, without which his diſcourſe would not have 


been capable of moving and affecting the judges. 
It was this admirable ] union and application of 


| all the different qualities of the orator that occa- 


* Nulla eſt ullo in genere laus oratoris, cujus in noſtris orationi- 
bus non ſit aliqua, fi non perfectio, at conatus tamen atque adum- 
bratio. Non aſſequimur, at, quid deceat, videmus. Orat. n. 103. 


1 Hyjus eloquentiæ eſt tractare animos, hujus omni modo per- 
movere. Hzc mods perfringit, modo irrepit in ſenſus: inſerit no- 
vas opiniones, evellit inſitas. Orat. n. 97. 


1 Si plures dicebamus, perorationem mihi tamen omnes relinque- 


bant: in quo ut viderer excellere, non ingenio fed dolore aſſeque- 
bar nec unquam is qui audiret incenderetur, niſi ardens ad eum 


perveniret oratio. Orat. n. 130, 132. 
| Jejunas hujus multiplicis & equabiliter in omnia genera fuſæ 


| orationis AUres civitatis accepimus, eaſque nos primi, quicumque 


eramus, & quantulumcumhue dicebamus, ad hujus generis dicendi, 
audiendi, incredibilia ſtudia convertimus. Orat. n. 106. 

Propter exquiſitius & minimè vulgare orationis genus, animos ho- 
minum ad me dicendi novitate converteram. Brut. n. 321. 
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Loned the ra id ſucceſs of Cicero's pleadings. He 


owns himſelf, that Rome had never ſeen or heard 
any thing of the like nature before ; and that this 


" new ſpecies of eloquence charmed the hearers, and 
Carried off all ſuffrages. That of the antients, as I 


have obſerved hefore, had abundance of ſolidity, 
but was entirely void of grace and ornament. 
® Rome, which to their time had neither literature 


nor delicacy of ear, ſuffered, and even went fo far 


As to admire, them. Hortenſius had begun to throw 
graces into diſcourſe. But, beſides his negligence in | 


chat reſpect at length, from his being contented with, 


and ſecure, as he thought, of, his reputation, the 

ornaments he uſed conſiſted rather in words and 

turns of phraſe than thoughts, and had more ele- 
gance than real beauty. 

Cicero induſtriouſly gave eloquence all the graces 
of which it was ſuſceptible, but without leſſening 
the folidity and. ben f of diſcourſa He departed 

om the method of Demoſthenes, 
Who, ſolely attentive to things in themſelves, and 
not in the leaſt to his own reputation, goes on di- 
rectly to the end in view, and neglects every thing 
merely ornamental. + Our orator thought himſelf 
obliged to comply in ſome meaſure with the taſte 


of his times, and the delicacy of the Romans, which 


N uired a more pleaſing and florid ſtile. He never 
ſigkt of the public utility, but was ſtudious at 
the ſame time of pleaſing the j udges; and in this 


he ſaid he ſerved his country more effectually: for 
his diſcourſe, i in being agreeable, was neceffarily the 


® Erant, nondum tritis hominum auribus & erudita civitate to- 


lerabiles. Brut. n. 124. > 


+ Ne illis quidem nimidùm repugno, qui dandum putant nonni- 


hil eſſe temporibus atque auribus, nitidius aliquid atque affectatius 
a .Poſtulantibus 


utilitati, tum partem quandam delectationi daret: cum & ipſam ſe 
rem agere diceret char, at autem I Er is. Nam hoc ipſa 


Atque id feciſſe M. Tullium video, ut chm omnia 


Erat, quod Plats at- - NED 1. 135 8 18. 7 
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| more perſuaſive. * This beauty, this charm f 
ſtile, diffuſed throughout the orations of Cicero, 
made him ſeem to obtain that by gentle means, 
which he actually ſeized by force; Whifſt the judges, 
who conceived they did no more than follow him 
of their own accord, were 'borne away by bright il- 
lufion and imperious vehemence. 
He alſo inriched, the Roman eloquence with ano- 
ther advantage, which highly exalted its value: I 
mean the diſpoſition of words, which conduces infi- 
nitely to the beauty of diſcourſe. + For the moſt 
ag able and moſt ſolid thoughts, if the terms in 
Which they are expreſſed want arrangement and 
Bumeröfity, offend the ear, of which the ſenſe is 
" Exceeding] delicate. The r Greeks had been al- 
moſt four hundred years in poſſeſſion of this kind 
of beauty in the admirable works of their writers, 
who Had carried the ſweetneſs and harmony of diſ- 
7 kalte jon to its higheſt, perfection. I have obſerved 
the beginning of this volume, in what manner 
"Citero acquired the Ronan hs en this improve- 
ment. 


As much muſt be ſaid of all We. other parts of 
logics | of which he either gave the Romans 
he firſt knowledge, or at leaſt carried them to their 
higheſt perfection: : and in this Cæſar had reaſon to 
"ty that Cicero had rendered his country great ſer- 
vice. For by his means Rome, Which gave place 
"to Greece only in this kind of. glory, deprived her 


Cut tanta unquam jucunditas affuit? Ut ipſa illa que extorquet, 
impetrare eum credas ; &, cum tranſverſum vi ſua Judicem ferat, 
tamen ille non rapi videntur, fed ſequi. Quintil. I. 10. c. 1. 

+ Quamvis graves ſuaveſque ſententiz, tamen fi inconditis ver- 
bis efferuntur, offendunt aures, quarum eſt judicium ſuperbiſſimum. 
Orat. n. 156. 

t_ Et apud Græcos quidem jam anni prope quadringenti, cam hoc 
© (merus) robatur.: nos nuper agnovimus. Orat. n. 171. 

Cæſar Tullium, non ſolum principem atque inventorem copiæ 
dlixit, quæ erat magna laus; ſed etiam bene meritum de populi Ro- 

mani nomine & dignitate. Quo enim uno vincebamur i victa Græ- 
cia, id aut ereptum illis eſt, aut certè nobis cum illis communica- 

mon Brut. N. 254» 
of 
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_” ef it, or; perhaps, roſe to fe Point of dividing i ir 
VLVich her. | 
VVUNLicero in 1 may truly be ſaid to be, in 
* 4s teſpect to Rome, what Demoſthenes had before been 
11800 {ih : that 1s to fay, that each on his fide car- 
Os - med Rm to the higheſt e it ever at- 


— 
* 


hb. 8 E c F . 
EE 14 Reurth. age of the Roman orators.. © + 


T is the uſual lot of human things, when they 
Fl 1 have attained their higheſt perfection, to decline 
. ſoon, and to degenerate ever after. Eloquence, as 
well as hiſtory and poetry, experienced this ſad fa- 
1 at Rome. Some few years after the death of 
Auguſtus, that region, ſo fertile of. fine works and 
noble productions, bore no more of thoſe excellent 
fruits, which had done it ſo much honour ; and as 
if it had been univerſally blaſted, that bloom of 
a Roman urbanity, that is to lay, the extreme deli- 
. 4 cacy of taſte, which prevailed in all works of wit 

and learning, withered and diſappeared almoſt ona 
5 ſudden. | 

— A man highly eſtimable in other reſpects of is 
| fine genius, rare talents, and learned works, occa- 
Honed this change in eloquence : it is eaſy to per- 
ceive that I mean Seneca. A too great eſteem for 
_ himſelf, a kind of jealouſy for the great men who 
had appeared before him, a violent deſire of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf, and to uſe the expreſſion, of form- 
ing a ſect, and being the leader for others to fol- 
low, made him quit the uſual track, and throw 
himſelf into paths chat were new and unknown. to 

the antients. : 
The beſt things are abuſed; and even virtues 
themſelves become vices when exceſſive and carried 


- *® Omnis fœtus repreſſus, — flos ſiti veteris ubertatis ex- 
aruit. Brut. n. 16. | 


too 


$ * * 


too far. The graces with which Cicero had embel 
liſhed and inriched the Roman eloquence, were diſ- 
penſed ſoberly and with great judgment ; but Seneca 
laviſned them without diſcretion or meaſure. In te 
writings of the firſt, the ornaments were grave, 
manly, majeſtic, and proper for exalting the dignity 
of a queen: in thoſe of the ſecond, one might al- 
moſt term them the finery of a Courtezan, which, 
far from adding new luſtre to the natural beauty of 
eloquence, by the profuſion of pearls and gems, 
diſguiſed and made it diſappear. For the ſoil of 
Seneca is admirable. No antient author has either 
ſo many, ſo fine, or ſo ſolid thoughts as him. But 
he ſpoils them by the turn he gives them, by the 
antitheſes and quibbles with which they are uſually 
larded, by an exceſſive affectation of ending almoſt 
every period with an epigrammatic point, or a 
kind of glittering thought, a conceit very like it. 
This made Quintilian ſay it were to be wiſhed, Lib. 1. c. x, 
that Seneca in compoſing had uſed his own genius, 
but another's judgment. Velles eum ſuo ingenio dix- 
iſſe, aliens judicio, What I have obſerved of him Belles 
elſewhere, with great extent, diſpenſes with my Lettres, 
ſaying any more of him in this place. TOO 


. labs L IN Y. the Younger. 


The AuTror, of whom I am going to ſpeak, 
is one of thoſe perſons of antiquity that beſt deſerve 
to be known. I ſhall firſt trace a plan of his life 
from his own letters, in which we ſhall find all the 
qualities of the man of honour and probity, with 
the moſt amiable goodneſs of heart and generoſity 

it is poſlible to imagine. I ſhall then proceed to 
give ſome idea of his ſtile by extracts from his 
panegyric upon Trajan, which is the only piece of 
his eloquence come down to us. 


* 
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| ſs # the h ie of Pliny the younger. 


AD. % :Pumgiche: younger was born at Coma. a city of 
; Jraly. His mother was Pliny the Naturaliſt s ſiſter, 
hen adopted him for his fon. _ 
Bpiſt. 2. Having loft his father very early, Virginius Ru- 
* r. fas, one of the greateſt perſons of his age, was his 
= FE uardian, who always conſidered him as his own 
3 I. and took males care of him, Virginius, 
Sv ͤhoſe vittues had rendered him ſuſpected, and Fun 
Q dious:to the emperors, had however the good for- 
_ tune to eſcape their jealouſy and hatred. He lived 
= > 20 the age of fourſcore and three, always happy and 
_—_ admired. "The .emperor Trajan cauſed - his obſe- 
= | -quies to be ſolemniſed with great magnificence z 
And Tacitus the hiſtorian, who was then conſul, 
3 - pronounced his- funeral oration. 
—_ Pliny was no leſs happy in. maler, chan he had 
? . been in. a guardian. We have ſeen elſewhere, that 


B - _ he ſtudied rhetoric under. Quintilian, and that, of 
=_ all his diſciples, he was the perſon who did him 
n maoſt honour, and alſo expreſſed moſt gratitude for 

dim. The whole ſequel of his life will ſhew the 
3 2 taſte he had acquired for polite learning of every 
1 kind in the -ſchaol. of that celebrated rhetorician. 
= © Fpiſt. 4. At the age of fourteen he compoſed a Greek tra- 
= I. 7. gedy. Je exerciſed himſelf afterwards in every 
Yb * ſpecies. of poetry, which he made his amuſement. 
_ Ep. 6.1. 6. He believed it neceſſary to hear alſo Nicetas of 
6a Smyrna, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, who Was 

© a then at Rome. 

A Wh Ep. 14. lr. I include Ruſticus Atulenus 4 in the number of 
1 his maſters, who had been tribune of the people in 
ES. 69, and who proſeſſed Stoic philoſophy. His me- 
Domitian. Tit and virtue were crimes under an emperor, who 
i was the declared enemy of both, and occaſioned 
—_: the on ws his life, He * taken — care 
. | 4 to 
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do form Pliny for virtue, who always retained the 
higheſt gratitude for his memory, 


161 


Pliny was ſent into Syria, where he ſerved for ay 1.15 


Wc years at the head of a legion. All the leiſure 
this duty afforded him there he devoted to the lec- 
tures and converſations of Euphrates, a famous 
philoſopher, who believed then that he faw in Pliny 
all that he afterwards proved. He gives us a fine 
= of that philoſopher. His“ air, ſays he, is 
erious, without ſourneſs or ill-nature. His preſence 
anſpires reſpect, but neither fear nor awe. His extreme 
politeneſs | is equalled only by the purity of his man- 
gers. He makes war upon vices, not perſons; and 
| veforms ſuch as err, but without inſulting them. 
On his return to Rome, he attached himſelf more 
Hoſely than ever to Pliny the Naturaliſt, who had 
adopted him, and in whom he had the good fortune 
to find a father, maſter, model, and excellent guide. 


He collected his ſighteſt diſcourſes, and ſtudied all 
his actions. 


10 repair to the coaſt of Naples, in cedar to take 
upon him the command of the Roman fleet at Mi- 
ſenum. Pliny the younger attended him thither, 
Where he loſt him by the unhappy accident J have 
related elſewhere. _ 

Deſtitute of that ſupport, he ſought no other 
Khan his own merit, and applied himſelf wholly to 


Fore the Centumviri in an affair, wherein he was 
under the neceſſity of contending with all the per- 
Hons of the higheſt credit in Rome, without ex- 
Kepting thoſe whom the prince honoured with his 
favour. + It was this action. thac firſt made him 


—K. Nullus horror in vultu, nulla triſticiaz multum ſeveri itatis. Re- 
verearis occurſum, non reformides. Vitæ ſanctitas ſumma, comitas 
par. Inſectatur vitia, non homines: nec caſtigat errantes, ſed 
emendat. 

+ Ilia actio mihi aures i illa januam famæ patefecit. 


Vor. III. > me | known; 


His uncle, then ffty-ihe y eats old, was obliged 


public affairs. He pleaded his firſt cauſe at nine- Ep. 8.1. f. 
teen years of age. Young as he was, he ſpoke be- Ep. 18. J. i. 
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known, and opened the way for. the reputation he 
afterwards acquired. He retained from thenceforth 
an approbation as univerſal as extraordinary in a 
city where neither. competitors nor envy. were idle. 
Ep.16.1.4. He had more than once the ſatisfaQtion of ſeeing 
_ the entrance of the bar entirely ſhut up by the mul- 
titude of hearers, who waited when he was to plead. 
He was obliged to go to his place through the tri- 
bunal where the judges ſat; and ſometimes ſpoke 
ſeven hours, when himſelf was the only perſon tired 
ĩUF! ·Ä]˙•!.. wac:: 
Ep. 14· l. . He never pleaded but for the public intereſts, 
his friends, or thoſe Whoſe ill fortune had left them 


> none. Moſt of the other advocates fold their aſ- 


ſiſtance, and to glory, of old the ſole reward of fo 

noble an employment, had ſubſtituted a ſordid traf- 

fic of gain. Trajan, to reform that diforder, pub- 

liſhed a“ decree, which at the ſame time it gave 
Pliny great pleaſure, did him no leſs honour. 
How pleaſed I am, ſaid he, not only never to 

ce have entered into any agreement about the cauſes 

„in which I have been concerned, but to have al- 

<« ways refuſed all kinds of preſents, and even new- 

s years gifts, upon account of them ! It is true, 
indeed, that every thing repugnant to honour is 

_ © to be avoided, not as prohibited, but as infa- 
* mous, There is however great ſatisfaction in 

«© feeing that prohibited, which one never allowed 
one's {elf to do.“ oa dt e 
Ep. 23. l.s. He made it a pleaſure, and even a duty, to aſſiſt 
| with his advice, and to produce young. perſons of 
family and hopes at the bar. He would not under- 


* I! was ordained by this decree, that all perſons who had cauſes 


. Soould make oath that they bad neither given nor promiſed, nor cauſed 


to be given or e any thing to the advocate concerned for them. 
After the ſuit vas determined, it admitted giving to the amount of teu 
thouſand ſefterces (about 601. flerling. Ep. 21. I. 5. = | 
+ + Oportet quidem quz funt inhoneſta, non quaſi illicita, - ſed 
quaſi pudenda, vitare. Jucundum tamen, fi prohiberi publicè videas, 
quod nunquam tibi ipſe permiſoris. | ; | 


Ef 1 take 
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take ſome cauſes, but upon condition of having a 


young, advocate joined with him in them. It was Pp. 11. li. 


the higheſt joy to him, to ſee them begin to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in Ens; by treading in his 
ſteps, and following his counſels. From how good 
an heart, from what a fund of love for the public, 
do ſuch ſentiments flow! — hs to 
It was by theſe ſteps that Pliny ſoon roſe to th 
higheſt dignities of the ſtate. He always — — 
the virtues in them by which they were acquired. 
In the time of Domitian he was prætor. 
That ſavage prince, who looked upon innocence 
of manners as a cenſure of his own conduct, ba- 
niſhed all the philoſophers from Rome and Italy. 


Artemidorus, one of Pliny's friends, was of this Ep. 11. l. 3. 


number, and had withdrawn to an houſe that he 
had without the gates of the city. I went thi 
te ther to ſee him, ſays Pliny, at a time when my 
e yiſit was moſt remarkable and moſt dangerous. 
& was prætor. He could not diſcharge the debts 
e he had contracted for many noble uſes without a 
« great ſum of money. Some of the richeſt and 
«* moſt powerful of his friends would not ſee: the 
* difficulty he was under. As to me, I borrowed 
the ſum, and made him a preſent of it. I had 
t however great reaſon to tremble for myſelf. Seven 
% of my friends had juſt before either been baniſhed 
* or put to death. Of the latter were Senecio, 
* Ruſticus and Helyidius : the exiles were Mauri- 
“ cus, Gratilla, Arria, and Fannia. + The thuns 
e der which fell ſo often, and ſtill ſmoked around 
me, ſeemed evidently to preſage the like fate for 
© myſelf. But I am far from believing. that I de- 
* ſerve. on this account all the glory Artemidorus 


O diem lætum, notandumque mihi candidiſſimo calculo! Quid 
enim aut public letius, quam clariſſimos juvenes nomen & famam 
ex ſtudiis petere; aut mihi optatius, quam me ad recta tendentibus 
quaſi exemplar eſſe propoſitum? £ 5 
I Tot circa me jactis fulminibus quaſi ambuſtus, mihi quoque 
impendere idem exitium certis quibuſdam notis augurarer. 
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c gives me 1 only avoid infamy.” Where ſhall 


we find now ſuch friends and ſuch ſentiments ? 


I ] admire Pliny's good fortune, worthy man as 


he was, in eſcaping the cruelty of Domitian. I 


could wiſh that he owed this obligation to his maſ- 


ter and friend Quintilian, who had undoubtedly 
great credit with the emperor, eſpecially” after he 
had charged him with the education of his ſiſter's 


grandſons. Hiſtory ſays nothing upon this head: it 


only informs us, that an accuſation fully prepared 
againſt Pliny was found amongſt Domitian's papers. 


The bloody death of that emperor, who was | 
* ſucceeded by Nerva, reſtored tranquillity to per- 


ſons of worth, and made the bad tremble in their 


turn. A famous informer, named Regulus, not 


ſatisfied with having fomented the proſecution of 


quity, that have no ſenſe of honour. 


Ruſticus Arulenus, had beſides triumphed over his 
death, by inſulting his memory with writings full 
of injurious reproaches and infolent ridicule. Ne- 


ver was man ſo abject, cowardly, and creeping, as 


this wretch appeared after Domitiarr's death; which 


is always the caſe with ſuch venal proſtitutes to ini- 
He was 


afraid of Pliny's reſentment, the declared friend of 


"Ruſticus in all times. Beſides which he had at- 
_ tacked him perſonally in Domitian's life; and in a 


public pleading at the bar, had laid a murtherous 
ſnare for him by an inſidious. queſtion, in reſpect 
to a perſon of worth, whom the emperor had ba- 
niſhed, which expoſed Pliny to certain danger, had 


he openly declared the truth; or would have diſ- 


honoured him for ever, had he betrayed it. This 


| baſe wretch left nothing undone to avert Pliny's 


Juſt revenge, employed the recommendation of his 


beſt friends, and came to him at laſt in perſon, to. 


implore him, with the moſt abje& and abandoned 


" ſubmiſſions, to forget the paſt. Pliny did not think 


fit to explain himſelf, being willing, before he de- 
termined in the affair, to wait the arrival of Mau- 
| e | | ricus, 
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ricus, the brother of Ruſticus, who was not yet re- 


turned from baniſhment. It is not known how 
this buſineſs ended. | N 


165 


Another of the ſame kind did him abünchencr of Ep. 13. l. 9. 


honour. As ſoon as Domitian was killed, Pliny, 
upon mature deliberation, judged the preſent a very 
happy occaſion for proſecuting the vile, avenging 
oppreſſed innocence, and acquiring great glory. He 
had contracted a particular friendſhip with Helvi- 


dius Priſcus, the moſt virtuous and moſt revered 


rſon of his time, as alſo with Arria and Fannia, 
of whom the firſt was the wife of Pætus Thraſea 
and Fannia's mother; and the latter the wife of 
Priſcus. The ſenator Publicius Certus, a man of 


reat power and credit, deſigned for conſul the en- 
fiing year, had urged the death of Helvidius, who 


was alſo a ſenator of conſular dignity, even in the 
ſenate. . Pliny undertook to avenge his illuſtrious 
friend. Arria and Fannia, who were returned from 


baniſhment, joined him in ſo generous a deſign. 


of Corellius, whom he conſidered as the wiſeſt and 


maſt able perſon of the age. But, upon this occa- 


ſion, knowing him to be a mana of too timorous 


and circumſpect a prudence, and, at the ſame time, 


that“ in reſolutions wiſely taken it is not proper to 
conſult perſons, whole counſels are a kind of or- 
ders to the aſker, he did not impart his deſign to 
him, and contented himſelf with communicating it 
upon the very day it was to be put in execution, 
but without aſking his opinion. | 


The ſenate being aſſembled, Pliny repaired chi. 


ther, and demanded permiſſion to ſpeak. He be- 


gan with great applauſe, but, as ſoon as he had 
opened the plan of the accuſation, and had ſuffici- 


ently defigned the criminal, without naming. him 


however hitherto, the ſenate roſe up againſt him 


* Expertus uſu, de eo quod deftinaveris non eſſe conſulendos, 
quibus conſultis obſequi debeas. f 


M 3 on 


He had never done any thing without the advice Ep. 17. I. 4. 
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on all ſides. He heard all their outcries without 


trouble or emotion, whilſt one of his friends of con- 
ſular dignity intimated to him ſoftly, but in very 


lively terms, that he had expoſed himſelf with too 
much courage, and too little prudence, and preſſed 


him earneſtly to deſiſt from his accuſation; adding 
at the ſame time, that he would render himſelf for- 


midable to ſucceeding emperors. So much the bet- 


ter, replied Pliny, if they are bad ones. 
They at length proceeded to give their opinions, 


and the firſt who ſpoke, which were the moſt con. 


ſiderable of the ſenate, apologiſed for Certus, as if 
Pliny had actually named him, though he had not 
we done fo, Almoſt all. the reſt declared in his 


. 


When it came to Pliny's turn to ſpeak, he treat- 
ed the ſubject in all its extent, and replied to every 


thing that had been advanced. It is not conceivable 


with what attention and applauſe, even thoſe who 
a little before had oppoſed him, received all he ſaid, 


ſo ſudden was the change produced either by the 
importance of the cauſe, the force of the reaſons, 


or the courage fof the accuſer. | . 
The emperor did not judge it proper that the 
Pliny however carried 
what he propoſed. Certus's colleague obtained the 
conſulſhip, as had been before intended: but as for 
himſelf, another was nominated in his ſtead. 
What an honour was this for Pliny ! A ſingle 
man, by the idea conceived of his zeal for the pub- 
lic good, brings over all the ſuffrages to his own 
ſide, ſupports the dignity of his order, and reſtores 


courage to ſo auguſt an aſſembly as the Roman ſe- 


nate, at a time when the terror of the preceding 


Trig ſill rendered it timorous and almoſt ſpeechleſs. 


ſhall repeat two other occaſions alſo, in which, 


1 


= force of his eloquence, and his juſt indignation 


againſt the oppreſſors of the people in the provinces. 


They 


t as a ſenator, but an advocate, he diſplayed both 
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They are both of the ſame time, but the year is 
not preciſely known. 

In the firſt, We ſee an event famous from the Ep. 11. J. 2. 
te rank of the perſon, ſalutary by the ſeverity of 
« the example, and memorable for ever from its 
« importance.“ I ſhall uſe Pliny's own words, 

but I ſhall abridge his account conſiderably: | 

« Marius Priſcus, proconſul of Africa, accuſed 

« by the Africans, without propoſing any defence, 

% confines himſelf to demanding the ordinary 

« judges. Tacitus and myſelf (ſays Pliny) being 
* charged by order of the ſenate with the cauſe of 
that people, believed it our duty to remonſtrate, 

« that the crimes in queſtion were too enormous 
to, admit a civil trial. For Priſcus was accuſed 
of no leſs than ſelling condemnation, and even 

« the lives of innocent perſons. —Vitellius Hono- 
rat us and Flavius Martianus were cited as his 

% accomplices and appeared. The firſt was ac- 

e cuſed of having purchaſed the baniſhment of a 

«* Roman knight, and the deaths of ſeven of his 
„friends, for three hundred thouſand ſeſterces. Aut 
“ The ſecond had given ſeven hundred thouſand, 29% 
“to have various torments inflicted upon another 3 
Roman kni This latter had been firſt con- 43 50. 
« demned to ip whipped, then ſent to the mines, Herling. 
« and at laſt ſtrangled in priſon. But a fortunate 

“% death ſaved Honoratus from the juſtice of the 

e ſenate, Martianus therefore was committed 

* without Priſcus. Upon ſome debates which 

e aroſe upon this affair, it was referred to the firſt 

« aſſembly of the ſenate. * 

„ This aſſembly was moſt auguſt. The prince Tr. jan. 
te preſided in it, being then conſul. It was about 
“the beginning of One when the ſenate is 

generally moſt numerous. Beſides the impor- 
e rance of the cauſe, the noiſe it had made, and 
* the natural curioſity of all men to be eye-wit- 
“ nefſes of great and extraordinary events, had 
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drawn together from all parts a great multitude 
of auditors. You may imagine the trouble and 
apprehenſion we were under, who were to ſpeak 


in ſuch an aſſembly, and in the preſence of the 
emperor. I have ſpoken more than once in the 


ſenate, and may venture to ſay, that I never was 
ſo favourably heard any where: notwithſtanding 


which every thing daunted me, as if 9 new 
to me, 


The difficulty of the cauſe embarraſſed me al. 

moſt as much as the reſt. I conſidered, in the 
perſon of Priſcus, a man, who, a little before, 
was of conſular dignity, was honoured with an 
important prieſthood, of both which titles he was 
then diveſted. I was ſincerely concerned at be- 


ing to accuſe an unfortunate perſon already con- 


demned. If the enormity of his crime urged 
ſtrongly againſt him, pity, which uſually ſuc- 
ceeds a firſt condemnation, pleaded no leſs in 
his favour. At length 1 took courage, began 
my diſcourſe, and received as many applauſes as 
1 had fears before. I ſpoke almoſt five hours : 
for * I was granted an hour and a half more 


than was at firſt allowed me. All that ſeemed 
difficult and averſe, when I had it to ſay, became 


ealy and favourable when I ſaid it. The empe- 


ror's goodneſs and care, I dare not call it anxiety, 
for me, went ſo far, that he ordered me ſeveral 


times to be admoniſhed by a freedman, who 
ſtood behind me, to ſpare myſelf, and not to 
forget the weakneſs,of my conſtitution. 
Claudius Marcellinus defended Martianus. 
The ſenate adjourned to the next day ; for there, 
was not ſufficient time for going through a new 
pleading before night. 


Nam decem clepſydris, quas ſptiofifimas 1 85 ſunt ad- 
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* On the morrow. Salvius Liberalis ſpoke for 
te Priſcus. * He is a ſubtle orator, diſpoſes his 3 
te ſubject with method, has abundance of vehe- 5 
* mence, and is truly eloquent. All theſe talents 
„he diſplayed this day. Tacitus replied with | 
« abundance of eloquence, in which the great and 
ce the ſublime of his character diſtinguiſhed itſelf 5 | 
„ not a little. Catius Fronto rejoined very finely | '1 
“ for Priſcus; and, as he ſpoke laſt, and there was i 
« but little time remaining, he endeavoured more 4 | 
eto move the judges, than to Juſtify the accuſed. 
“ Night came on, and the affair was referred to : j 
ge the next day. 1 
PI me 2 len then was to examine the proofs, | 
and proceed to vote. It was certainly ſomething 
very noble, and highly worthy of antient Rome, 
<« to ſee the ſenate afſembled, and employed for 
e three days ſucceſfively, without ſeparating till 
e night. Cornutus Tertullus conſul elect, à per- 
bi ſon of extraordinary merit, and moſt zealous for 
e juſtice, was the firſt that gave his opinion. It 
„ was to condemn Priſcus to pay the ſeven hun- 
e dred thouſand ſeſterces he had received into the 
“public treaſury, and to baniſh him from Rome 
and Italy. He went farther againſt Martianus, 
« and was for having him baniſhed even from 
& Africa; and concluded with propofing to the | 
« ſenate, to declare | Tacitus and I had faithfully . | 
* and worthily anſwered their expectation in ac- 
e quitting ourſelves of our commiſſion. The con- 
* ſuls, and all the perſons of conſular dignity, who 
« ſpoke afterwards, were of the fame opinion. i 
« Some diviſion enſued : but at laſt every body | 
** .came over to Corautus,” 


— 


* Vir fabeitis, diſpoſitus, acer, diſertus. 
+ Reſpondit Cornelius Tacitus eloquentiſſimè, & quod eximium 
orationi ejus in eſt, gepwws. 
Ego & Tacitus. Th? Latin is more ſimple and leſs ceremonious. 
x and Tacitus. Perhaps the ſenate's vote named Pliny firft, 
| Pliny 
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Pliny makes an end of his letter with a ſtroke of 
ajety. ** You are now, ſays he to his friend, fully 
* informed of what paſſes here. Let me know in 
your turn what you do in the country. Send 
«© me an exact account of your trees, your vines, 
« your corn, and your cattle ; and aſſure yourſelf, 
s that if I have not a very long letter from you, 
« you ſhall have but very Ger ones from me for 
& the future. Adieu.“ 3 1 
Ep. 4. & 9. It appears that Pliny was in a manner the refuge 
. 3. and aſylum of the oppreſſed provinces. The de- 
puties from“ Bœtica implored the ſenate to appoint 
Pliny to be their advocate in the ſuit they had com- 
menced againſt Cæcilius Claſſicus, late governor of 


* 


| that province. Whatever other employments he 


might have, he could not refuſe that people his aſ- 
ſiſtance, for whom he had before pleaded upon a 
like occafion. Þ For, ſays Pliny, you cancel your 
firſt good offices, if you do nat repeat them. Oblige 
an hundred times, and refuſe once, men (for ſuch 
is their nature) forget every thing but the refuſal. 
Accordingly he undertook their cauſe. —_ 
Either a voluntary or natural death ſaved Claſſi- 
cus from the conſequences of this proſecution. Bce- 
tica however did not omit to demand that it ſhould 
go on; for ſo the laws required; and accuſed at 
the ſame time the miniſters and accomplices of his 
crimes, -demanding juſtice againſt them. The firſt 
thing that Pliny believed it neceſſary to eſtabliſh, 
was, that Claſſicus was guilty, which it was not 
difficult to prove. He had left amongſt his papers 
an exact memorandum, in his own hand-writing, 
of the gains he had made by his ſeveral extortions. 
Probus and Hiſpanus, two of his accomplices, 
gave more trouble. Before he entered upon the 


1 | 3 | 
, ® Andaluſia is a great part of what the amients called Betica. 
+ Eft ita natura comparatum, ut antiquiora beneficia ſubve: tas, 
niſi illa poſterioribus cumules. Nam, quamlibet ſæpe obligati, fi quid 
unum neges, hoc ſolum meminerunt, quod negatum eft. 


proof 
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proof of their crimes, Pliny judged it neceſſary to 
ſhew, that the execution of a governor's orders in 
what was manifeſtly unjuſt, was criminal ; without 
which it had been loſing time to prove them Claſ- 
ſicus's inſtruments. For they did not deny the 
facts laid to their charge, but excuſed themſelves 
by pleading that they were reduced to them by 
obedience to their ſuperior, which, according to 
them, ſufficed for their vindication. They pre- 
tended, that ſuch obedience could not be made cri- 
| minal in them, as they were natives of the province, 
and conſequently accuſtomed to tremble at the leaſt : 
command of the governor, Their adyocate, who 
was a perſon of great ability, confeſſed afterwards, | 
that he never was ſo much perplexed and diſconcert- | 
ed, as when he ſaw the only arms in which he had 
: paced his whole confidence, wreſted out of his 
ands. | Rs 
The event was as follows. The ſenate decreed, 
that the eſtate of Claſſicus, before he took poſſeſſion 
of his government, ſhould be ſeparated from what 
he had afterwards acquired. The firſt was adjudg- g 
ed to his daughter, and the reſt to the people of ; 
Bœtica. Hiſpanus and Probus were baniſhed for . 
five years; ſo black did that which at firſt ſeemed | 
ſcarce criminal, appear after Pliny had ſpoke. The N 
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other accomplices were proſecuted with the ſame | 
effect. Ce ö 

What conſtancy and courage had Pliny, and | 
how much muſt he have abhorred injuſtice and op- 
preſſion ? What an happineſs was it for the remote 


provinces, as Andaluſia was, where the governors, 
like ſo many petty tyrants, making their will their 
law, plundered and oppreſſed the people with impu- 
nity, to have a zealous and intrepid defender, whom 
neither credit nor menaces were capable of ſwaying 
in the leaſt ! For theſe public robbers find protec- 
tion, and are ſeldom made examples, which can 
alone put a ſtop to ſuch pernicious abuſes. 


Pliny's | 
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A. D. 99 Pliny's zeal was ſoon rewarded in a conſpicuous 


In Pane- 


= manner. He was actually made præfect of the 


treaſury, that is to fay, high-treaſurer, with Cornu- 
tus Tertullus; which office he held two years, when 
they were both nominated conſuls to be ſubſtituted 
to the uſual ones for the following year. Trajan 
ſpoke in the ſenate to have this honour conferred 
upon them, preſided in the aſſembly of the people 
at their nomination, and proclaimed them conſuls 
himſelf. He gave them great praiſes, and repre- 
ſented them as men who equalled the antient con- 
ſuls of Rome, in their love of juſtice and the pub- 
Ep. 13. I. 5. Iic good. It was then I perfectly knew, ſays 
« * Pliny, ſpeaking of his colleague, what kind of 
% man, and of what value, he was. I heard him 
* as a maſter, and reſpected him as a father, leſs 
* on account of his advanced age, than his pro- 
% found wiſdem s? 7 22 
A, D. 100. Pliny, when conſul, pronounced, in his own and. 
his colleague's name, an oration to thank Trajan 
for having conferred that dignity upon them, and 
to make his panegyric according to the order he 
had received from the ſenate, and in the name of 
the whole empire. I ſhall have occafion in the ſe- 

quel to ſpeak of this panegyric. 8 
A. D. 103. About the end of the year 103, Pliny was ſent 
to govern Pontus and Bithynia in quality of pro- 
contul. His ſole employment there was to eſtabliſh 
good order in his government, to execute juſtice, to 
redreſs grievances, and ſoften ſubjection. He had 
no thoughts of attracting reſpect by the pomp of 
equipage, difficulty of acceſs, haughtineſs in hearing, 
and inſolence in giving anſwers. 5 8 
A noble ſimplicity, an always frank and eaſy re- 
ception, an affability that ſweetened neceſſary refu- 
Tune ego qui vir & quantus eſſet, altiſſim> inſpexi : quem ſe- 
querer ut magiſtrum, ut parentem vererer: quod non tam ztatis. 


maturitate, quam vita, merebatur. | 
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fals, with a moderation that never departed from 
itſelf, conciliated the affection of every body. 
Trajan, otherwiſe the moſt humane and juſt -of 
princes, had ſet on foot a violent perſecution againſt 
the Chriſtians. Pliny, from the neceſſity of his of- 
fice, and in conſequence of his blindneſs, had his 
ſhare in it. But the natural ſweetneſs of his diſ- 
poſition made him averſe, at leaſt in ſome mea- 
ſure, to inflit puniſhments upon perfons guilty of 


no crime. In conſequence finding himſelf perplexed 


in the execution of the emperor's orders, he wrote 
him a letter upon that head, and received an anſwer, 
which, of all the monuments of Paganiſm, are per- 
| haps thoſe that do moſt honour to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. I ſhall inſert both at length in this place. 


 Pliny's letter to the emperor Trajan. 


all my ſcruples to you. For who can either de- 
termine or inſtruct me better? I never was pre- 
« ſent at the proceedings againſt any Chriſtian : ſo 
that I neither know upon a what the information 
againſt them turns, nor how far their puniſhment 
« ſhould extend. I am much at a lois about the 
difference of age. Muſt young and old without 
ce diſtinction ſuffer the ſame infſictions? Are not 
thoſe who repent to be pardoned, or is it to no 
* purpoſe to renounce Chriſtianity, after having 
once embraced it? Is it the name only that I am 
to puniſh in them, or are there any crimes an- 
© nexed to that name? However this be, I have 
e made this my rule, in reſpect to the Chriſtians 


e brought before me: Thoſe who have owned 
themlelves ſuch I have interrogated a ſecond 


and third time, and threatened them with puniſh- 
e ment. When they perſiſted, I ordered it accord- 
* ingly. For, of whatever nature their confeſſion 
was, I believed it indiſpenſably neceſſa-y to puniſh 
Ain them their diſobedience and invincible obſti- 
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te nacy. There were e with the ſame 
* phrenſy, whom I have relery | 
4c them to Rome, becauſe they are Roman citi- 


erved in order to ſend 


& Zens. Accuſations of this kind becoming after- 
« wards more frequent even from being ſet on foot, 
< as is Uſual, various kinds of them offer. A me- 
« morial has been put into my hands, wherein 
ce ſeveral perſons are accuſed of heing Chriſtians, 
& who deny that they either are or ever were ſo. 
« They have in my preſence, and in the terms I 
& preſcribed, invoked the gods, and offered in- 
©« cenſe and wine to your image, which I cauſed 
« expreſsly to be brought out with the ſtatues of 
* our divinities. They have even uttered vio- 
<« [ent imprecations againft Chriſt. And this 1 
« am told, is what none, who are truly Chriſtians, 
& can ever be forced to do. I believed it therefore 
te neceſſary to acquit them. Others, who have 
«& been brought before me by an informer, have at 
<< firſt confeſſed themſelves Chriſtians, and imme- 


« diately after denied it; declaring that they had 


« indeed been ſo, but that they had ceaſed to be 
« fo, ſome above three, and others a greater num- 
«« ber of years, and ſome for more than twenty. 


„ All theſe people have adored your image, and 
tc the ſtatues 2 the gods; and all of them loaded 


« Chriſt with curſes. * They have affirmed to me, 
ec that their whole error and fault conſiſted in theſe 
<« points: That on a day fixed, they aſſembled be- 
<« fore ſun-riſe, and ſung alternately hymns to 
« Chriſt as to a god; that they engaged themſelves 


by oath, not to any crime, but not to rob or 


« commit adultery ; to be faithful to their promiſe, 


Affirmabant autem hanc fuifſe ſummam vel culpæ ſuæ, vel er- 
roris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem convenire ; carmenque 
Chriſto, quaſi deo, dicere ſecum invicem; ſeque ſacramento non in 
ſcelus aliquod obſtringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellari abnega- 
rent: quibus peractis, morem fibi diſcedendi fuiſle, rurſuſque coeuns 
di ad capiendum cibum, promiſcuum tamen & innoxium. 4 
; : « 3 
an 
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&* and not to ſecrete or deny depoſits : That after 
« this it was their cuſtom to ſeparate, and then to 
rea- ſſemble, in order to eat promiſcuouſly ſome 
« ſimple and innocent food: That they had ceaſed 
„ to do fo ſince my edict, by which, according 

« to your orders, I had r i: all aſſemblies 
« whatſoever. Theſe depoſitions convinced me 
« more than ever, that it was neceſſary to extort 
« the truth by force of torments out of two virgin 
&« ſlaves, who they ſaid were prieſteſſes of their 
« worſhip : but I diſcovered only a bad kind of 
e ſuperſtition, carried to exceſs ; and for that rea- 
t ſon have ſuſpended every thing till I have your 
« farther orders. The affair ſeems worthy of your 
te reflection, from the multitude of thoſe involved 
« in the danger. For great numbers of all ages, 
« ſexes, and conditions, are liable to this accuſa- 
«© tion. This contagious evil has not only infected 
& the cities, but has reached the villages and coun- 
« try. I believe however that it may be remedied, 
« and that a ſtop may be put to it: and it is cer- 
« tain that the temples which were almoſt entirely 
« abandoned, are now frequented; and that the 
long neglected ſacrifices are renewed. Victims 
s are ſold every where, which before had few pur- 
i chaſers. From whence may be judged what 
* numbers may be reclaimed, if pardon be granted 
0 repentance.” 


The emperor T e lee to Pliny, 
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« You have, moſt dear Pliny, taken the me- Ep. 98. 


* thod you ought in proceeding againft the Chri- 


Lay 
* 


ſtians brought before you: for it is impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh a certain and general form in affairs 
of ſuch a nature. It is not neceſſary to make 
ſtrict inquiries after thoſe people: but if they are 
e accuſed and convicted, they muſt be puniſhed. 
« However, if the "cena denies that he is a 
* Chriſtian, and proves he-is not by his — 
7 i 60 
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J mean by invoking the gods, it is proper ta 
* pardon him on his repentance, whatever cauſes 


<< of ſuſpicion may before have been laid to his 


charge, For THE REST, ANONYMOUS INFOR- 


| be MATIONS OUGHT NOT TO BE RECEIVED IN 


* ANY KIND Of CRIME : FOR THAT "WERE OF 
ce PÞERNICIOUS EXAMPLE, AND DOES NOT SUIT 
© THE TIMES IN WHICH WE LIVE.” 

J leave it to the reader to make the tellsckions, 
theſe two letters naturally ſuggeſt, upon the mag- 


nificent praiſe they include of the purity of man- 


ners of the primitive Chriſtians, the amazing pro- 
greſs Chriſtianity had already made in fo few years, 


even to occaſion the temples to be abandoned; the 


incredible number of the faithful of all ages, ſexes, 
and conditions; the authentic teſtimony 7 rendered 


by a Pagan of the belief of the divinity of Jeſus 


_ Chriſt generally eſtabliſhed amongſt thoſe Faithful; 
the remarkable contradiftion of Trajan $ opinion, 


for if the Chriſtians were criminal, it was Juſt to 


make ſtrict i wt after them; and, if not, it was 


unjuſt to puniſh them though accuſed; and Hftly 
upon the maxim taken from the law of nature, with 


Which the emperor concludes his letter, in declar- 


ing, that he ſhould deem it a diſhonour to his age, 
if, in any crime whatſoever, (the expreſſion is gene- 
ral ) regard were had to informations withour the 
names of their authors. 

On Pliny's return to Rome, he reſumed buſineſs 
and his employments. His firſt wife being dead 


without children, he, married a ſecond named Cal- 


phurnia. As ſhe was very young, and had abun- 
dance of wit, he found no difficulty in inſpiring 
her with a taſte for polite learning. It became her 


ſole paſſion; but ſhe reconciled it ſo well with her 


affection for her huſband, that it could not be ſaid 


| whether ſhe loved Pliny for polite learning, or polite 


sine autos vers propoſiti libelli nullo crimine . habete 
debent. Nam & PRO exempli, nec noſtri ſeculi eſt. 


learning 


. 
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learning for Pliny, When he was to plead ſome Ep. 19. l. 4 
important cauſe, ſhe always had ſeveral perſons 
waiting to bring her the firſt news of his ſucceſs, 
and the emotion that expectation occaſioned ceaſed 
only with their return. If he read any oration or 
other piece to an aſſembly of his friends, ſhe never 
failed to contrive herſelf ſome place, from whence 
behind a'curtain ſhe might overhear the applauſes 
iven him. Her huſband's works were continually 
in her hand, and, with no other art but love for 
her maſter, ſhe compoſed airs upon the lyre to his 
verſes. e | | VE, 115 I 
His letters to her ſhew how far he carried his 
tenderneſs for a wife ſo worthy of his affection and 
eſteem: Tou tell me that my abſence gives you Ep. 7. I. 6. 
« abundance of pain, and that your ſole conſola- 
« tion is reading my works, and often laying them 
* by you in my place. I am tranſported with joy 
« that you deſire meſo ardently, and at your manner 
« of conſoling yourſelf. As for me, I read your let- 
« ters over and over, and am perpetually opening 
« them again, as if they were new ones. But they 
only ſerve to aggravate the regret I feel in want- 
« ing you. For what felicity muſt one not find in 
the converſation of her, whoſe letters have ſuch 
« charms! Fail not however-to write often to me, 
though it gives me a kind of pleaſure that tor- 
« ments me.” In another letter he ſays: I con. Ep. 4.1. 6. 
« jure you moſt earneſtly to prevent my anxiety 
by one and even two letters every day. I ſhall 
at leaſt feel hope whilſt I read them, though I 
e fall into my firſt alarms afterwards.” In a third, 
To tell you to what a degree your abſence affects Ep. 7.1. 2. 
* me would ſeem incredible. I paſs the greateſt 
« part of my nights in thinking of you. In the 
„day and at the hours I uſed to ſee you, my feet 
& in a manner carry me of themſelves to your a- 
« partment; and, not finding you there, I return 
Vol. III. N e with 
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60 wich as much ſadneſs and confuſion, as if l had 
. been refuſed entrance.” ? 

5 Ep · 10 l. S. After having received ſome hurt at 5 Grſt time 
of being with child, ſhe recovered, and lived a con- 
ſiderable time, but left him no iſſue. 

Neither the time nor circumſtances of Plioy' $ 
death are known. | 

I have not pretended hitherto to give an exat 
and continued account of Pliny's actions, but only 
an idea of his character oy ſome events more remark- 
able than others, and conſequently the moſt proper 
for making it known. I ſhall with the ſame view 
add ſome other facts, without confining myſelf to 
the order of time, and ſhall dee em to aur or 


Ive heads. 


I. Pliny's Aral to Rudy. 


D It had been ftrange if Pliny, W up i in the 
; Fight and under the care of his uncle Pliny the Na- 
turaliſt, had wanted a taſte for the ſciences, and in- 
deed had not devoted himſelf entirely to them. We 
may believe that in his firſt ſtudies he followed the 
Plan he laid down for a young man who had con- 
ſulted him upon that ſubject. As this letter may 
be uſeful to youth, I ſhall inſert part of it here: 
 Fp.g.1.7- 2 «© You aſk me in what manner I would adviſe 
<< you to ſtudy. One of the beſt methods, accord- 
4 ing to the opinion of many, is. to tranſlate Greek 
into Latin, or Latin into Greek. By that you 
<< will acquire juſtneſs and beauty of diction, hap- 
<<" pineſs and grace of figures, and facility in ex- 
preſſing your ſenſe; beſides which, in that imi- 
4 tation of the moſt excellent authors, you will 
inſenſibly contract an habit of thinking and ex- 
e preſſing yourſelf like them. A thouſand things 
« which eſcape a man that reads do not eſcape 2 
* tranſlator. Tranſlation Oe * mind, and 
1 5 forms the taſte. 


&« You 


na 
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Fou may alſo, after having read ſomething 
only for the fake of making it your ſubject, treat 
« jt yourſelf, with the reſolution not to be excelled 
« by your original. You may then compare your 
work with your author's, and carefully examine 

« what he has done better than you, and you bet- 
* ter than him. What a joy will it be to you 
to perceive yours ſometimes the beſt; and how 
% much will it redouble your emulation, ſhould 
& you find yourſelf always the inferior ! 
know your preſent ſtudy is the eloquence of 
«the bar: but, for the attainment of that, I would 
not adviſe you to confine yourſelf entirely to that 
« contentious ſtile, that breathes nothing but war 
« and debate. As fields delight in change of ſeeds, 
.* our minds alſo require to be exerciſed in diffe- 
« rent ſtudies. I would therefore have you ſome- 
times make a fine piece of hiſtory your employ- 
% ment, ſometimes the compoſition of a letter, 
* and ſometimes verſes—— It is in this manner 
the greateſt orators, and even the greateſt men, 
* have Exerciſed or unbended themſelves ; or ra- 
« ther have exerciſed and unbended both together. 
It is amazing how much theſe little works awaken 
and exhilarate the genius. TR | 
ſe „J have not ſaid what it is neceſſary to read, 
l- © though the having mentioned what it is proper 
K * to write ſũiciently ſpeaks that. Remember 
u © only to make a good choice of the beſt authors 
p- © in every kind; for it has been well ſaid “, that It 
x- MW © is neceſſary to read much, but not many things.” 
i- MW | We have ſeen that Pliny, at the age of fourteen, 
ill bad wrote a Greek tragedy, and afterwards exer- 
x- © ciſed himſelf in the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry. He 
vs vas much delighted with reading Livy. + He ad- Pp. 22. l. 6, 


La 
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nd * Ajunt multum legendum eſſe, non multa. 18 8 
+ Sum ex iis qui miror antiquos; non tamen, ut quidam, tempa- 

rum noſtrorum ingenia deſpicio. Neque enim quaſi laſſa & effceta 

ou naturs, ut nihil jam laudabile pariat. e 8 
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180 O LATIN ORAT ORS. 
mired the antients without being of the number of 
; thoſe who deſpiſe the moderns. I cannot believe, 

ſays he, that nature is become ſo barren and exhauſt- 
ed as to produce nothing valuable in our days. 

Ep. 6. I. 9. He tells a friend in what manner he employs 

himſelf during the public diverſions : * I have 
<« paſſed all theſe laſt days in compoſing and 
<< writing with the greateſt tranquillity imaginable, 
%% You may aſk how that is poſſible in the midſt 
« of Rome? It was the time of the ſhews in the 
Circus which give me no manner of pleaſure. I. 
4 ſee nothing new or varied in them, and conſe- 
«quently nothing worth ſeeing more than once. 


„ This redoubles my aſtoniſhment, that ſo many 


fthouſand and even grave perſons——ſhould 
have a puerile paſſion for ſeeing horſes run, and 


<< men driving chariots ſo often. When I conſi- 


4 der this inſatiable deſire to ſee theſe trifling com- 

„ mon fights over and over again, I feel a ſecret 
« ſatisfaction in taking no pleaſure in ſuch things, 
« and am glad to employ a leiſure in polite ſtu- 
dies, which others throw away upon ſuch frivo- 
„ lous amuſements.? ' _ 

Ep. 19. l. s. We ſee ſtudy was his whole joy and conſolation, 
Literature, ſays he, is my diverſion and com- 
fort; and I know nothing ſo agreeable as it is 
«© to me, and nothing ſo mortifying as not to be 
<< ſoftened by it. In my grief for my wife's indiſpo- 
< ſition, the ſickneſs of my family, and even the 
* deaths of ſome of them, +1 find no remedy but 
* ſtudy, It indeed makes me more ſenſible of ad- 
& verſity, but renders me alſo more capable of 
C bearing it.” Hes 


5 1 Quos ego 3 ves homines) cum REN We in re inani 

: frigida, aſſidua, tam infarlabiliter r= capio aliquam volu : 
tatem, quod hac voluptate non capiar. Ac per — dies libentiſſine 
_ meum in literis colloco, quos alii otiofiſſimis occupationibus 
perdunt. | 
| + Ad unicum doloris levamentum ſtudia confugio, quæ præſtant 


II. Pliny's 


ut adverſa magis intelligam, ſed patientius feram. 


| — —— 
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Il. Pliny's eſteem and attachment for perſons of virtue 
1 and learning." 
All the great men of his age, all who were moſt 


diſtinguiſhed by eminent virtues, were Pliny's 


friends: Virginius Rufus, who refuſed the empire; 
Corellius, who was conſidered as a perfect model 


of wiſdom and probity ; Helvidius, the admiration: 


of his times; Ruſticus Arulenus and Senecio, whom 
Domitian put to death; and Cornutus Tertullus, 
who was ſeveral times his colleague. 

He thovght it alſo highly for his honour to have 
contracted a particular amity with the perſons who 
made the greateſt figure then in polite learning, Ta- 
citus, Suetonius, Martial, and Silius Italicus. 
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I have read your book, ſays he to Tacitus, Ep. 20. l. 7. 


« and have obſerved with all the exactneſs in my 
% power what I believe it neceſſary to alter and re- 
trench: * for I love no leſs to ſpeak truth, than 
* you to hear it; beſides which no people are 
„ more docile to reproof, than thoſe: who deſerve 
* moſt praiſe. I expect that you will ſend back 
* my book in your turn with your corrections. 
* + Agrecable, charming exchange | How much 
% am I delighted to think that, if poſterity ſets any 
* yalue upon us, it will publiſh to the end of time 
* with what freedom, ſimplicity, and friendſhip we 
* lived together. It will be ſomething rare and 
remarkable, that two men, almoſt of the ſame 
* age, of the ſame rank, and of ſome reputation 


* in the republic of letters, (for I am reduced to 


7 


Nam & ego verum dicere aſſuevi, & tu libentur audire. Ne- 
que enim ulli patientiũs reprehendentur, quam qui maxime laudari 
merentur. | | 

+ O jucundas, 6 pulchras vices! Quam me deleQat, quod, fi 
45 poſteris cura - noftri, uſquequaque narrabitur, qua concordia, 

e, ſimplicitate vixerimus! Erit rarum & inſigne, duos homines 
ætate, dignitate propemodum æquales, nonnullius in literis nomi- 


nis, (cogor enim de te quoque parcius dicere, quia de me ſimul 


dico) alterum alterius ſtudia foviſſe. 


N 3 5 ſpeak 


{ 
| 
{ 
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5 ſpeak modeſtly of you, when I join you with 
* myſelf) ſhould have aſſiſted each other's ſtudies 


* fo faithfully. As for me, from my moſt early 


youth, the reputation and glory you had ac- 
6 quired: made me defirous of imitating you, and 
&* of treading, and of appearing to tread, in your 
t ſteps, not near you, but nearer than another. 
* It was not becauſe Rome had not at that time 
& abundance of geniuſſes of the firſt rank: but, a- 
* mongſt them all, the ſimilitude of our inclina- 
© tions pointed out you, as the moſt proper, as 
the moſt worthy of being imitated. This is what 
5 highly augments my joy, as often as I hear it 


* fſaid, that, when converſation turns upon polite 


learning, we are named together.“ ae 
We may conceive how ſtudious P:iny was to ob- 
lige the hiſtorian Suetonius, from what he writes 
of him to a friend. This letter, though ſhort, is 
one of the moſt elegant of his come down to us: 
es Suetonius *, who lodges with me, is for buy- 
ing a little ſpot of land, which one of your 
6 friends is diſpoſed to fell. Favour me fo far, I 
c<: beg you, as not to let him give more for it than 
4“ it is worth; which will make him like his pur- 
s chaſe. A bad bargain is always diſagreeable; 
but moſt ſo, in ſeeming to reproach us with im- 


prudence. This bit of land, if not too dear, has 


Tranquillus, contubernalis meus, vult emere agellum, quem 
venditare amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo cures, quanti æquum eſt, 
emat : ita enim delectabit emiſſe, Nam mala emptio ſemper ingrata 


eſt, eo maxime quod exprobrare ſtultitiam domino videtur. In hoc 


autem agello (ſi modo arriſerit pretium) Tranquilli mei ſtomachum 
multa ſollicitant: vicinitas urbis, opportunitas viæ, mediocritas 
ville, modus ruris, qui avocet magis quam diſtringat. Scholaſticis 
porro ſtudioſis, ut hic eſt, ſufficit abunde tantum ſoli, ut relevare 
caput, reficere oculos, reptare per limitem, unamque ſemitam terere, 
omneſque viticulas ſuas noſſe, & numerare arbuſculas poſſint. Hæc 
tibi expoſui, quo magis ſeires, quantum ille eſſet mihi, quantum 


ego tibi debiturus, ſi prædiolum iſtud, quod commendatur his do- 


tibus, tam ſalubriter emerit, ut ponitentiæ locum non relinquat. 


Vale. Mr. Rollin adds, that the French tongue cannot render the de- 


licacy and elegance of the diminutives and frequentatives ſcattered in 


abundance throughout this little letter. Agellum Venditare. Rep- 
fare per limitem. Viticulas, Arbuſculas. Prædiolum. 


SL many 
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e many temptations for my friend: its ſmall diſ- 


« trance from Rome, the goodneſs of the ways, the 


« mediocrity of its buildings, with its appurte- 
* nances more fit to amule than employ, © For 


« theſe men of learning, devoted like him to ſtudy, 


« want only as much land as is neceſſary for un- 


„ bending their minds and dlighting their eyes 


in good air. A ſingle alley to walk in, a back 
* way into the fields, and as many vines and plants 
as they can be acquainted with without burthen- 
„ ing their memories, abundantly ſuffice them. I 
« tell you all this, that you may know the better 


how much he will be obliged to me, and I to 


& you, if he can buy this little place, with theſe re- 
“% commendations, without any reaſon to repent it.“ 


18 


> 


Martial, fo weil known from his epigrams, was Ep. 21. I. 3 


alſo one of Pliny's friends, and the death of that 
poet gave him great concern. I am informed, 
„ faid he, that Martial is dead, and am very forry 
„ for it. * He was an ingenious, ſubtle, ſharp 
„man, and had abundance both of ſalt and gall, 
« with no leſs candor, in his writings. When he 


left Rome, I gave him ſomething to help him 


C on his journey; which little aſſiſtance I owed him, 


as well on account of our friendſhip, as the verſes 


ee he had made for me. It was the antient cuſ- 
tom to confer rewards, either of honour or profit, 
* upon ſuch as had wrote in praiſe of cities or cer- 
« tain individuals. But that cuſtom, with many 
« others no leſs noble and decent, is one of the laſt 
in modern practice. Ever ſince we have ceaſed to 
« do what deſerved praiſe, we have deſpiſed it 


A 
Lg 
— 


« as a thing of no value.” Pliny repeats the paſ- 


ſage of thoſe verſes, in which the poet, addreſſing 


* Erat homo ingenioſus, acutus, acer, & qui plurimum in ſcri- 
bendo & ſalis haberet & fellis, nec candoris minus. 

+ Fuit moris antiqui, eos qui vel ſingulorum laudes vel urbium 
ſcripſerant, aut honoribus aut pecunia ornare : noſtris vero tempo- 
ribus, ut alia ſpecioſa & egregia, ita hoc inprimis exolevit. Nam 
poſtquam defiimus facexe laudanda,, laudari quoque ineptum puta- 


N4 * himſelf 
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g Sed ne tempore non tuo diſertam 
Pulſes ebria januam, videto. 
Totos dat tetricæ dies Minervæ, 
Dum centum ſtudet auribus virorum 
Hoc quod ſecula poſterique poſſint 
Arpinis quoque comparare chartis. 
SGeras tutior ibis ad lucernas: 
Hzc hora eſt tua, chm furit Lyæus, 
Chm regnat roſa, cum madent capilli. 
Tunc me vel rigidi legant Catones. 


N Mr Sacy has tranſlated theſe verſes into Febnch 
; thus : 


«Prov garde, petite ivrogneſſe, 
 Dewaller pas, a contretems, 
Troubler les emplais importans 
Ou du ſoir au matin Poccupe ſa ſageſſe. 
Reſpefte les momens qu'il donne a des diſcours 
Qui font le charme de nos jours, 
5 Er que tout Pavenir, admirant notre Pline 
X Ofera comparer aux Oracles a Arpine. 
Prends Pheure que les doux propos, 
Enfans des verres & des pots, 
Ouvrent tout Peſprit d la joie; 
9u'il ſe ditend, qu'il ſe deplvie, 
Qu on traite les ſages de ſots ; 
Et qu alors, en humour de rire, 
Les plus Catons te puiſſent lire. 
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The ſame verſes are in Engliſh. 
Wanton muſe, a while forbear, 
Of improper times beware ; 
Knock not at his learned gate; 
All day long affairs of weight —— 
A thouſand bearers all day long. 
To bis charming accents throng : 
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QF LATIN-ORAFTORS. 185 
Strains ſo ſweetly wiſe, ſo rare, 
Future ages ſhall compare 
To thoſe of Arpinas ſon, 

Tho” from Greete the palm he won. 

Stir not there till ev' ning hours, 

Till Bacchus reigns, and ſofter pow'rs ; 1 
When, crown'd with roſes, feet with oils, 3 
Mirth laughs at care, and learned toils: 
Then take thy time devoid of fear, 
When C ato's ſelf thy lays would hear. 


“ Do you not think, ſays Pliny in concluding his 
jetter, that the man who wrote of me, in theſe 
„ terms, well deſerved ſome tokens of my affection 
4 at his departure, and of my grief at his death! * 
He allo very much lamented that of Silius Itali- Ep. 7.1. 4. 
cus, on whoie poetry he paſſes a judgment entirely 
Juſt. + He <orote verſes, ſays he, with more art than 
genius. An incurable ahceſs having given him a 
diſguſt for life, he ended his days by a n 
abſtinence from food, 


III. Pliny's liberality, 


Pliny, in compariſon with ſome of the rich per- 
ſons of Rome, had but a very moderate fortune, but 
a ſoul truly great, and the' moſt noble ſentiments. 
Of this his almoſt innumerable liberalities are an 
undoubted proof, I ſhall relate only a part of them. 
He had laid down principles to himſelf upon this Ep. zo. l.). 
head which well deſerve attention : © In my Þ _ 
nion, ſays he, a man truly liberal ſhould giv 
6 to his country, his relations by blood or mar- 
* riage, and his friends, but his friends in neceſſity.” 
This is the order in giving that equity PO 
and which he followed exactly. 

We have already ſeen that he made a very ge- 
nerous preſent to Quintilian, his maſter, towards 


r Volo eum, qui fit vert liberalis, tribuere patriæ, propinguis, 
anibus, amicis, ſed amicis pauperibus, 
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186 OF LATIN ORATO RS. 
wo” the portion of his daughter on her marriage, and 
* * alſliſted Martial, when he retired from Rome. Of 
Pp. 3. I. 6. thoſe two friends, the latter was in neceſſity, and the 
— AA ³˙ A 

He had given his nurſe a ſmall eſtate in land, 
which, at the time he gave it her, was worth an 
fl hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that is to ſay, about fix 
3 hundred pounds. What great lords of modern date 


* A my 1 


0 A4 ct in this manner? Pliny however calls this a little 

ö preſent: Munuſculum. And, after beſtowing this 

: piece of land, we find him make his nurſe's income 
IE rom it his care. He writes to the perſon who had 


* © the care of it, to recommend the improvement of 
it to him. For, adds he, the who received this 
little farm has not more intereſt in its produce, 
than I who gave it her.“ 3 
Fp. 4. I. a. Seeing Calvina, whom he had partly portioned 
gut of his own fortune, upon the point of renounce- 
» pg the inheritance of her father Calvinus's eſtate, 
through fear that it was not ſufficient to diſcharge 
his debts to Pliny; he wrote to her not to affront 
1 ber father's memory in that manner, and, to deter- 
maine her, ſent her a general acquittance. 
| 
| 


Ep.39.1. 1. Upon another occaſion he gave Romanus three 
hundred thauſand ſeſterces (almoſt nineteen hundred 
pounds) to purchaſe him the eſtate neceſſary to 
qualify him for being admitted into the order of 

Roman knights | 
-Ep.14.1.3, Corellia, the ſiſter of Corellius Rufus, for whom 
Pliny had always an infinite reſpect during his life, 
bought lands of him at the price of ſeven hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces. Upan better information ſhe 
found thoſe: lands worth nine hundred thouſand, and 
preiſed him earneſtly to take the overplus, but 
could not prevail upon him to do ſo. A fine conteſt 
this between Juſtice and generoſity, in which the 
buyer's delicacy and the ſeller's noble diſintereſted- 
neſs are equally admirable! Where ſhall we find 
ſuch behaviour now 0g 
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Some merchants had purchaſed his vintage at a Ep. 2. I. s. 
very reaſonable price, from the hopes of gaining * 1 
conſiderably by it. They were diſappointed ; and [4,5 "i 
he returned money to them all. The reaſon he Nl - 2 
gives for it is ſtill more admirable than the thing = 
itſelf : © I * think. it no leſs noble to do juſtice in PN Hl 
„ one's own houſe, than from the tribunal; in | | 1 
ee ſmall than great affairs; and in one's own, as 
„ well as in thoſe of other people.“ 


. 


What he did for his country ſtill exceeds every Ep. 13. l. 4. 
thing I have ſaid hitherto. The inhabitants of 
Coma, not having any maſters amongſt them for 
the education of their children, were obliged to 
| ſend. them to other cities. Pliny, who had the 
heart both of a ſon and a father for his country, 
made the inhabitants ſenſible of the advantages that 
would attend the education of their youth at Coma 
itſelf ; „Where r, ſays he to their parents, can 
e they have a more agreeable reſidence than their 
country? where form their manners with more 
« ſafety, ; than in the fight of their fathers and mo- 
„ thers? and where will their expences be leſs: 
«© than at home? Is it not beſt for your children 
“ to receive their education in the ſame place where 
„ they had their birth, and to accuſtom themſelves 
from their infancy to love to reſide in their na- 
* tive country?“ He offered to contribute one 
third towards a foundation for the ſubſiſtance of 
maſters, and thought it neceſſary to leave the reſt 
of the expence upon the parents, in order to render 
them the more attentive 'in chuſing good teachers 
from the neceſſity of the contribution, and the in- 
tereſt they would have in ſeeing their expence well 
beſtowed. e | 
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* Mihi egregium inprimis videtur, ut foris ita domi, ut in mag- 
nis ita in parvis, ut in alienis ita in ſuis, agitare juſtitiam. 

I Ubi aut jucundids, morarentur, quam in patria; aut pudicius 
continerentur, quam ſub oculis parentum; aut minore ſumptu, 
quam domi ?—Edoceantur hic, qui hic naſcuntur, ſtatimque ab in- 
8 ſolum amare, frequentare conſueſcant, 1 

9 e 
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Ep. „ 2. He did not confine himſelf to this donation. For, 


— — — <  PRD 


as he ſays elſewhere, * liberalicy once on foot knows 
not how or where to ſtop, and has ſtill the more 
charms, the more we uſe it. He founded a library 
there, with annual penſions for a certain number of 
young perſons of family, whoſe: fortunes did not 
afford them the neceſſary ſupplies for ſtudy. He 
had accompanied the inſtitution of this library with 
a diſcourſe, which he pronounced in the preſence 
only of the principal citizens. He afterwards deli- 
berated whether he ſhould publiſh. it. It Þ is hard, 
«© ſays he, to ſpeak of one's own ations without 
giving reaſon to judge, that we do not ſpeak of 
% them merely becauſe we did them, but did them 
de for the ſake of ſpeaking of them. As for me, 
I] do not forget that a great foul is far more af- 
c fected with the ſecret reports of conſcience, than 
«the moſt advantageous ones of common fame. 
C ur actions ought not to follow glory, but glory 
„ them: And, if through the caprice of fortune 
«they do not find it, we ought not to believe, that 
„ what has deſerved it loſes any thing of its value.” 
It is not eaſy to comprehend how a private per- 
ſon was capable of ſo many liberalities. This he 
explains himſelf in a letter to a lady, to whom he 
had made a conſiderable remittance: Do not 
<« fear, ſays he, that ſuch a preſent will diſtreſs me: 
« pray make yourſelf eaſy upon that head. My for- 
© tune indeed is not large. My rank requires ex- 
et pence, and my income, from the nature of my 
<« eſtate, is no leſs caſual than moderate. But what 
*I want, on that ſide, I find in frugality ; the moſt 


* Neſcit enim ſemel incitata liberalitas ſtare, cujus pultritudinem 
uſus ipſe commendat. Epift. 12. l. 5. i 1 
＋ Meminimus, quanto majore animo honeſtatis fructus in con- 
ſeientia, quam in fama, reponatur. Sequi enim gloria, non appeti 
debet: nec, fi caſu aliquo non ſequatur, idcirco quod gloriam non 
meruit, minus pulerun eſt. Ii vero qui benefacta ſua verbis ador- 
nant, non ideo prædicare quia fecerint, {ed ut prædicarent feciſſe 


2 offurd 


creduntur, 
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te aſſured ſource of my liberality.” Quod ceſſat x 
reditu, frugalitate ſuppletur : ex qua, velut e fonte, . 
liberalitas noſtra decurrit, What a leſſon and at the 
ſame time What a reproach is this to thoſe young 
noblemen, who with immenſe eſtates, do no good 
to any body, and often die much in debt! They 
are laviſh to prodigality upon luxury and pleaſures, 

but cloſe and cruel to inſenſibility ro their friends 
and domeſtics. ** Ever * remember, ſays Pliny, Ep. 6.1.2. 
« ſpeaking to a young man of diſtinction, that no- 
e thing is more to be avoided, than that monſtrous 
mixture of avarice and. prodigality, which pre- 
& yails ſo much in our times; and that, if one of 

* thoſe vices ſuffices to blaſt a perſon's reputation, 

both of them muſt diſgrace him infinitely more.” 


* 


| IV. Pliny's innocent pleaſures. 5 : 
Pliny's diſpoſition was not rigid and auſtere, On 
the contrary he was extremely facetious, and took 

Pleaſure in converſing gaily with his friends: Ali- Ep. 3. I. 5. 
quando rideo jocor, ludo: utque omnia innoxie remiſſionis 

genera complectar, homo ſum. 1 : 

- He was very glad to ſee his friends at his table, 
and often gave and accepted entertainments, but 
ſuch of which temperance, converſation, and reading 
made the principal part. I ſhall come + to ſup- z,,,,1.,. 
„per with you, ſays he to a friend, upon condition 
* however that we have nothing but what is plain |. 
and frugal, except only converſation in abun- Bi 
„ dance after the manner of Socrates; and not # 
„ much neither even of that.” | | Td 
He reproaches another with not having kept his Ep. 15. I. 1. #1 
promiſe with him. On my word you ſhall hear | 
* of it. You put me to the expence of providing 


Memento nihil magis eſſe vitandum, quam iftam luxuriæ & 
ſordium novam ſocietatem: quæ cum ſint turpiſſima diſcreta ac ſepa- 
rata, turpids junguntur. 5 . ; . : 

* + Veniam ad caoenant: ſed jam nunc paciſcor, fit expedita, fit 
parca, Socraticis tantum ſermonibus abundet: in his quaque te- 

neat modum. | e 


\ * 
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1 ſupper for you, and don't come to it. Juſtice 
6 18 4 had at Rome. Tou ſhall pay me to the 
< laſt farthing, which is more perhaps than you 
„ imagine. I had got each of us a lettuce, three 
<< ſnails; two eggs, a cake, with muſcadel wine 
< and ice. Beſides which we had Spaniſh Olives, 
*<'Gourds, Shalots, and a thouſand other meats 
4 to the full as delicious. But you were better 

s pleaſed, at I know not who's, with oyſters, ſow's 
« ** belly ſtuffed, and ſearce fiſh. 1 mall certainly 

uniſh you for it. 


Ep. 6. I. 1. bis deſcribes one of his parties of pane with all 


the wit and pleaſantry imaginable: ** I know you 
will laugh, and conſent that you do laugh as much 
<« az you pleaſe. That very Pliny, whom you know, 
* * has catched three wild boars, . and very large ones 
too. What himſelf, ſay you? Himſelf. Do 
4 not believe however, that they coſt my indolence 


% much. I fate down near the nets : [ had neither 
[ "0b ſpear nor dare by me, but I had my book and 


«a pen: I meditated, wrote, and, * in caſe of my 


home with my hands empty, had provided 


2 55 wich the conſolation: of having ny” leaves 


Ep. B. I. 2. 


< full.“ 

Hence we ſee ſtudy was his auling paſſion. That 
taſte followed him univerſally, at table, in hunting, 
and wherever he went. He employed in it all the 
intervals of time, which were not paſſed in the ſer- 
vice of the public: for t he had laid it down to him- 
ſelf as a law, always to give bufineſs the preference 
to pleaſure, and the ſolid to che agreeable. 

This made him deſire leiſure and retirement ſo 
ardently be Shall 41 never 7 then”, Cried 17 when 


* Ut 6 manus vacus, nas 6 tamen ceras 8 
5 Hunc ordinem ſecutus ſum, ut neceſſitates voluptatibus, ſeria 
is anteferrem. Ep. 21 1.8, 

Y Nunquam-ne hos arctiſſimos laqueos, ſi ſolvere negatur, ab- 
rumpam ? Nunquam, puto. Nam veteribus negotiis nova acereſ- 
cunt, nec tamen priora peraguntur: tot nexibus, tot 1 eatenis 
majus in dies occupationum agmen extenditur. 


oppreſe 
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oppreſſed by a multiplicity of affairs, be able ta 
« break the ſhackles with which I am hampered, 
e fince I cannot unbind them? No, I dare not flat- 
e ter myſelf with that. Every day ſome new care 
„ augments my old ones. One buſineſs is no ſoon- 
Ex at an end than another riſes u The chains 
of my occupation are perpetually multiplying 
70 and growing more heavy.“ 


191 


In writing to a friend, who employed his leiſure Ep.23-1.4, 


like a wiſe man in a delightful retirement, he could 
not avoid envying him. * It is thus, ſays he, 
that a perſon no leſs diſtinguiſhed in the func- 
tions of the magiſtrate, than the command of 


„ vice of the commonwealth as long as honour 
required it, ought, to paſs his age. We owe 
our firſt and ſecond ſtage of life to our country, 
« but the laſt to ourſelves. This the laws: ſeem to 
adviſe us, in granting us our quietus at ſixty. 
i When ſhall I be at liberty to enjoy reſt? At 
what age ſhall I be permitted to imitate ſo glo- 
< rious a retirement, and when will it be poſfible 
for mine not to be called floth, but honourable 
eiſure ?“ 

Hie never thought he lived or breathed, but when 
he could ſteal from the town to one-of his country- 
houſes, for he had ſeveral. His agreeable deſcrip- 
tion of them ſufficiently ſhews the pleaſure he took 
in them. He ſpeaks of his orchards, his kitchen 
and other gardens, his buildings, and eſpecially of 
the places that were in a manner the work of his 
own hands, with that joy and ſatisfaction which 
every man feels who builds or plants in the country. 

He calls theſe places 'his delights, his loves, his 


„ armics, and who has devoted himſelf to the ſer- 


real loves: : amores mei, re vera amores: ipſe puſui. Ep. ꝛy. la. 


And i in another place: præterea indulſi amori meo ; Ep 


Nam be prima vitze dempora & media patriæ, extrema nobis 


impertiri debemus, ut ipſæ leges monent, que majorem annis ſexa- 
- ginta otio reddunt. 


ans 
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ritatis memoriam non reformidet. 
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amo enim que maxima ex parte ipſe incheavi, aut in- 
. choata percolui. ** Am I in the wrong, ſays he to 


one of his friends, for being ſo fond of this re- 


treat, for making it my joy, and for ſtaying ſo 
46 long at it?“ And in another letter: Here are 
4 neither the offenſive, nor the impertinent. All 


c here is calm, all peace: and, as the goodneſs of 


«© the climate makes the ſky more ſerene, and the 
= 7; air more pure, my body is in better health, and 


« my mind more free and vigorous. The one 1 


exerciſe in hunting, and the other in ſtudy.” 


Pim ardor for reputation and glory. 
It is not to be doubted but that glory was the 
ſoul of Pliny's virtues. His application, leiſure, 


diverſions, ſtudies, all tended that way. It was 
'a maxim with him, that the only ambition, which 
ſuited an honeſt man, was either to do things wor- 
thy of being written, or to write things worthy of 
being read. He did not deny, that the love of 
glory was his darling paſſion: * Every + body 
e judges differently of human happineſs. For my 
, part, I think no man ſo happy as he who en- 
« Joys a great and ſolid reputarion; and who, aſ- 
<« ſured of the voices of poſterity, taſte before- 
<< hand all the glory it intends him. I Nothing 
4 affects me ſo much, fays he, as the deſire of ſur- 

« yiving long in the remembrance of mankind; a 


« diſpoſition truly worthy of a man, and eſpeci- 
sc ally of one, who, having nothing to reproach 
«© himſelf with, does not fear the judgment of po- 


A ſterity.” The celebrated Thrafea uſed to fay, 


. 1 beatos puto, quibus deorum munere datum eſt aut 
fFacere ſeribenda, aut ſcribere legenda. Ep. 16. J. 6. 


1 Alius alium, ego beatiſſimum exiſtimo, qui honæ manſuræque 
fame preſumptione perfruitur, certuſque poſteritatis cum futura 
oria'vivit. 5 8 G | 


t Me nibil æquꝰ ac diuturnitatis amor & cupido folicitat : res 


homine digniſſima, præſertim qui nullius ſibi conſcius culpz, poſte- 


that 
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that an orator ought to charge himſelf with three. 


kinds of cauſes : thoſe of his friends, thoſe who 
want protection, and thoſe of which the conſe- 


quences may be of an exemplary nature ĩ11 


&« ſhall add to theſe three kinds (ſays Pliny again) 
« perhaps as a man not without ambition, great 
and famous cauſes. For it is juſt to plead ſome- 
« times for reputation and glory, that is to ſay, to 
« plead one's own cauſe.” 5 

He paſſionately deſired that Tacitus would write 
his hiſtory: but, leſs vain than Cicero, he did not 
aſk him to embelliſh it with lyes: mendaciunculis 
aſpergere, ©** My J actions, ſays he to that hiſto- 
% rian, will in your hands become more great, re- 


% markable, and ſhining. 1 do not however deſire 


you to exaggerate them: for I know, that hiſtory 
« ought never to depart from truth, and that truth 
does ſufficient honour to good actions.“ I da 
not know whether I had reaſon for ſaying, that 
Pliny was leſs vain than Cicero, and whether Cicero 
ought not to be deemed the more modeſt, becauſe 
the more ſincere. He knew what he wanted, 
and aſked an officious ſupplement of that. But 


Pliny does not believe he has occaſion either for 


favour or aid. He is more ſatisfied with his own 
merit. It is ſufficiently great, ſolid, and noble, to 
ſupport-itſelf alone for the view of poſterity. It has 
no occaſion for any thing, beſides an elevation of 
ſtile, to convey the ſimple truth down to future 
ages without any foreign addition. 2 
Pliny often aſſembled a number of his ſelect 
friends, in order to read his compoſitions either in 
verſe or proſe to them. He declares in ſeveral let- 


ters, that he did this with the view of making uſe 


* Ad hæc ego genera cauſarum, ambitios fortaſſe, addam tamen 
claras & illuſtres. Æmquum enim eſt agere nonunquam gloriz & 
famæ, ie eſt, ſuam cauſam.  _ | | 

+ Hzc, utcunque ſe habent, notiora, clariora, majora tu facies : 
quanquam non exigo ut excedas actæ rei modum. Nam nec hiſto- 
ria debet egredi veritatem, & honeſtè factis veritas ſuſſicit. | 
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cf their advice; which might be: but the deſire of 
being praiſed and admired had a great ſhare in it, 


Ep.10.1.. for he was infinitely ſenſible in that point. * 


* 


kr. 17.1.4. © He was highly offended at the mute and ſuper- | 


<« reprefent to myſelf already the crowd of hearers,” 
(he ſpeaks to a friend whom he adviſes to read his 
works in the ſame manner) * the tranſports of ad- 


_ «©-miration, the applauſes, and even that ſilence, 


„ Which, whilſt T ſpeak in public, or read my com- 
<« poſitions, is ſcarce leſs charming than the loudeſt 


3 applauſes, when it proceeds ſolely from attention, 


and an impatient deſire of hearing what remains.” 


cilius behaviour of ſome hearers, when it concern- 
ed his friends. An excellent work was read in 


an aſſembly, to which I was invited. Two or 
„ chree perſons, who conceived themſelves better 


jadges than all the reſt of us, heard it as it 
they had been deaf and dumb. They never 


<« opened their lips, made the leaſt motion, or ſa 


„ much as roſe up, unleſs it was when they were 


« weary of fitting. + What contradiction, or 
rather what folly was this, to paſs an whole day 


in mortifying a man, to whoſe houſe they came 
only to expreſs friendſhip and eſteem for him!“ 


r 1.1.5. © He did noble actions; but was well pleaſed that 


they ſhould be Known, and himſelf praiſed for 
them. ** 1 do not deny, ſays he, that I am 


% not ſo wiſe, as to be indifferent to that kind of 


& reward, which virtue finds i in the teſtimony and 
1 « approbation of ny” 


I 15 57 


Imaginor qui concurſus, quæ admiratio te, qui clamor, quod 


etiam ſilentium maneat: quo ego, cum dico vel recito, -non minus 
quam clamore delector, & modò ſilentium acre, & intentum, & 


cupidum ulteriora audiendi 


+ Quæ finiſteritas, ac potius amentia, in hoc totum br impen- 
dere, ut offendas, ut-inimicum reliognan, ad quem tanquam ami- 


| 91 veneris 5 


N ue enim ſum tam ies ut nihil mea interſit, an iis quz 
honed feciſſe me c e teſti 


catio quedam & quaſi e ac- 


Play 


cedat. 
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* Pliny is cenſured for ſpeaking often of himſelf, 


but however he cannot be reproached with ſpeak- 


ing only of himſelf, No man ever took more plea- 


ſure in extolling the merit of others; which he car- 


ried fo far as to occaſion his being accuſed of praiſ- 


ing to exceſs, a fault againſt which he was very far 
either from defending himſelf, or being willing to 


correct. You tell me, that I am reproached by xp. 28.1.7; 


« ſome people with praiſing my friends to exceſs 


upon all occaſions. I confeſs my crime, and glory 


jn it, For can there be any thing more generous, 
e than to err through ſuch an indulgence of one's 


« ſelf? And pray who are theſe people, who be- 


« lieve they know my friends better than I do? 
« Granted they do, wherefore do'they envy me ſo 


« orateful an error? For ſuppoſe my friends are 


« not what I ſay, 1 am always happy in believing. 


« they are. Let me therefore adviſe theſe cenſurers 
« to apply their malignant delicacy to thoſe who 


„believe there is wit and judgment in criticiſing | 


« their friends : as for me, they ſhall never perſuade 
e me, that I love mine too well. | 

Have I not expatiated too far upon Pliny's pri- 
vate character, and will not the extracts I have made 


from his letters, appear to the reader too long and 


abundant? I am afraid they will, and confels my 
weakneſs, Theſe characters of integrity, probity, 


generoſity, love of public good, which to the miſ- 


fortune of our age are become fo rare, tranſport 
me out of myſelf, raviſh my admiration, and make 


| me incapable of abridging my deſcriptions of them. 


And indeed, I repeat it again, is there a more gentle, 
delireable, ſocial, and amiable character, in every 
reſpect, than that of which I have been endeavour- 
Ing ſo long to give ſome idea? How agreeable is 
the commerce of life with ſuch friends ; and how 


happy is it for the public, when ſuch beneficent 


perſons as Pliny, void of capricious humour, paſ- 
lion, and prejudice, fill the firſt offices of a ſtate, 
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and make it their ſtudy to ſoften and remove the 


diſtreſſes of thoſe with whom they have to do? 


of paſſion. Exempt as he was from ſuch as in the 


judgment of the world diſhonour men, he had one, 


leſs groſs and more delicate indeed, but not leſs 
warm and vicious in the fight of the Supreme 


Judge, whatſoever endeavours the general corrup- 


tion of the human heart may make to ennoble it, 
by giving it almoſt the name of virtue: I mean 
that exceſſive love of glory, which was the ſoul of 
all his actions and undertakings, Pliny and all the 
reſt of the illuſtrious writers, of the Pagan world 
were ſolely engroſſed by the deſire and care of living 
in the remembrance of poſterity, and of tranſmitting 
their names to future ages by writings, which they 
were in hopes would endure as long as the world, 
and obtain them a kind of immortality, with which 
they were blind enough to content themſelves. 
Could any thing be more uncertain, precarious, 
and frivolous, than this hope? Could not time, 
which has aboliſhed the greateſt part of the works 
of theſe vain men, have alſo aboliſhed the little 
that remains of them? To what are they indebted 
for the fragments of them that have eſcaped the 
general ſhipwreck ? The little of theirs come down 
to us, does it prevent all that belongs to them, 
even their very names, from having periſhed totally 
throughout all Africa, Aſia, and great part of 
Europe ? Had it not been for the ſtudies kept up 
by the Chriſtian church, would not Barbariſm have 


| annihilated their works and names] throughout the 


_ univerſe ? How vain, how trifling then is the feli- 
city, upon which they relied, and to which they 
wholly devoted themſelves! Have not thoſe, who 


were the admiration of their own times, fallen into 


the abyſs of death and oblivion, as well as the moſt 
ignorant and ſtupid? We, whom religion has bet- 
ter inſtructed, ſhould be very blind and void of 

| : reaſon, 
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I was in the wrong for ſaying, that Pliny was void 
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teaſon, if, deſtined by the grace of our Saviour to 


a bleſſed immortality, we ſuffered ourſelves to be 
dazzled by imaginary greatneſs, and the phantom 
of an eternity in idea. 

The extracts I have made from his letters are 
more than ſufficient to make the reader acquainted 
with his genius and manners: it remains for me to 
give an idea of his ſtile by ſome extracts from his 


3 upon Trajan, which is an extremely ela- 
rate piece of eloquence, and has always been con- 


ſidered as his maſter- piece. 


Panegyric upon Trajan. 

I have already obſerved, that Pliny, after his be- 
ing appointed conſul by Trajan, in conjunction with 
Cornutus Tertullus his intimate friend, received the 
ſenate's orders to make that prince's panegyric in 
the name of the whole Empire. He addreſſes his 
diſcourſe always to the Emperor, as if preſent. If 
he were really ſo, for it is doubted, it muſt have 


coſt his modeſty a great deal: but, whatever repug- 


nance he might have to hearing himſelf praiſed to 
his face, which is always very diſagreeable, he did 


not think it proper to oppoſe the Decree of ſo vene- 


rable an aſſembly. It is eaſy to judge that Pliny, on 
that occaſion, exerted all his faculties ; to which no 
doubt the warmth of his gratitude added new force. 
Some extracts, which I am going to make from that 
piece, will at the ſame time ſhew the eloquence of 


its author, and the admirable qualities of the prince 


it praiſes, 


| General praiſe of Trajan. 

Saßpe ego mecum, patres conſcripti, tacitus agitavi, 
qualem quantumque eſſe oporteret cujus ditione nut uquè 
maria, terre, pax, bella regerentur : cùm interea fin- 


genti formantique mihi. principem, quem æquata dis im- 


mortalibus poteſtas deceret, nunquam voto ſallem conci- 
pere ſuccurrit ſimilem huic quem videmus. Enituit ali- 
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quis in bello, ſed obſolevit i in pace. Alium toga, ſed]? non 
arma honeſtarunt. Reverentiam ille terrore, alius 
amorem  humanitate captavit. Ille quæſitam domi glo- 
riam, in publico; hic in publico partam, domi Perdidit. 

Poſtremd, adbuc nemo extitit, cujus virtutes nullo vitio- 
rum confinio læderentur. A. Principi noſtro quanta con- 
chrdia quantuſque concentus omnium laudum .omniſque 
gloriæ contigit; ut nibil ſeveritati ejus hilaritate, nibil 
gravitati fi mplicitate, nibil majęſtati humanitate detra- 
batur ! Jam firmitas, jam proceritas corporis, jam bo- 
nor capitis, & dignitas oris, ad boc etatis indeflexa 
maturitas, nec fine quudam munere deiim feſtinatis ſenec- 


 tTutis ins gmbus ad augendam majeſtatem ornata x Fi 


nonne longe lattque principem oftentant ? 

„I have often endeavoured, fathers, to fotm to 
e myſelf an idea of the great qualities which a per- 
e ſon worthy of ruling the univerſe abſolutely by 
5 ſea and land, in peace and war, ought to have; 
* and I confeſs, that when I have imagined, ac- 
& cording to my beſt diſcretion, a prince capable 
&< of ſuſtaining with honour a power comparable to 
5 that of the gods, my utmoſt wiſhes, have never 
“ roſe ſo high, as even to concetve one like him 


wie now ſee. Some have acquired glory in war, 


& but loſt it in peace. * The'gown has given others 
* fame, but the ſword diſgrace. Some have made 
6 themſelves reſpected by terror, and others belov- 
„ed by humanity. Some have known how to 
* conciliate eſteem in their own houſes, but not to 
6 preſerve it in public; and ſome to merit repu- 
© tation in public, which they have ill ſuſtained at 
c home. In a word we have ſeen none hitherto, 
„ whoſe virtues have not ſuffered ſome alloy from 


the neighbouring vices. But in our prince, what 


san aſſemblage of all excellent qualities, what a 
concurrence of every kind of glory, do we not 
5 behold; his ſeverity loſing nothing by his chear- 


F At Roms the princes exerciſed the functions both of magiſtrates 


60 fulneſs, 
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4 fulneſs, his gravity by the ſimplicity of his man- 
t ners, nor the majeſty of his power and perſon by 
“the humanity of his temper and actions ! The 
«6 ſtrength and gracefulneſs of his body, the ele- 
gance of his features, the dignity of his aſpect, 
e the healthy vigour of his maturer years, his hoary 
“ hair, which the gods ſeem to have made white 
7 “before the time only to render him the more ve- 
5 nerable; do they not all combine to point out, 
« to ſpeak, the ſovereign of the world. * 


a 3 


; 
i 


Trajan conduct in the army. 


Quid cum ſolatium feſſis militibus, ægris opem Ferres? 
Non tibi moris tua inire tentoria, niſi commilitonum ante 
1 | luftraſſes; nec requiem corpori, niſi poſt omnes, dare. 
Hac mihi admiratione dignus imperator non videretur, 
i inter Fabricios, S Scipiones, & Camillos talis 2 
Tunc enim illum imitationis ardor, ſemperque melior ali- 
quis accenderet. Poſiquam vero fStudium armorum a ma- 
a nibus ad oculos, ad voluptatem à labore tranſlatum eft, 
9 quam magnum eſt unum ex omnibus patrio more, patria 
r 
1 


dirtute latari, & fine æmulo ac fine exemplo ſecum cer- 
tare, ſecum contendere : ac, ficut imperat ſolus, Jolum 
Ha 45 qui debeat imperar s 
* In your care of the tired and wounded ſol- 
a . « diers, in which none ever were more attentive, 
| « was it your cuſtom to retire to your own tent, 
« till after having viſited all the reſt, or to take . 
e repoſe, till you had firſt provided for that of 
* the whole army? To find ſuch a general as 
. e mongſt the Fabricii, the Scipios, the Camilli; 
% would ſeem no great matter of admiration. In 
« thoſe days there was always ſome great example, 
- © ſome ſuperior, to quicken ſuch ardor, and to 
* % kindle in the ſoul a noble emulation. But now; 
When we love arms only in the ſhews of the 
| “ Circus, and have transferred them from the 
© hand to the eye, from fatigue and toil to paſ- 
| % time and amuſement, how glorious i is it to be the 
O 4 f ” 66. only 
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0 only one in retaining the antient manners and 


e virtues of his country, and to have no other mo- 
& del to propoſe, no other rival to contend with, 
« but himſelf; and, as he reigns alone, to be che 
< only perſon worthy of reigning !” 

 Veniet tempus quo poſteri viſere, viſendum „ 
minoribus ſuis geſtient, quis ſudores tuos hauſerit cam- 


pus, que refectiones tuas arbores, que © ſaxa 
. Pretexerint, quod denique 'teflum magnus boſpes imple- 


veris, ut tunc ipſi tibi ingentium ducum ſacra . 
iiſdem in locis monſtrabantur. 
The time will come, when poſterity will ea- 


cc gerly viſit themſelves, and ſhew to their children, 


the plains where you ſuſtained ſuch glorious la- 


* bours, the trees under which you refreſhed your- 


6 ſelf with food, the rocks where you ſlept, and 
< the houſes that were honoured with ſo great a 


“ pueſt: in a word, they will trace your ſacred 


“ footſteps every- where, as you have done thoſe 


*in the ſame places of the 2 pen you de- 


« light ſo much to contemplate.” 
| Ttaque perinde ſummis atque infimis carus, fio impe- 
ratorem commilitonemque miſcueras, ut ſtudium omnium 


laboremque & tanguam particeps ſeciuſque elevares. Fe- 


lices illos, quorum fides & induſtria, non per nuncios & 
interpretes, ſed ab ipſo te, nec auribus tuis ſed oculis 
probantur. Conſecuti ſunt, ut abſens quoque de ee 
tibus nemini magis, quam tibi, crederes. 

Dear as you were alike to great and ſmall, 
$ you mingled the ſoldier and general in ſuch a 


* manner, that, at the ſame time your office ex- 


ce ated their whole obedience and labours as their 
« leader, you ſoftened their toils by ſharing in 


_ 56 them as their companion. How happy are they 


te to ſerve you, who are not informed of their zeal 
& and capdcity from the reports of others, but are 
6 yourſelf the witneſs of them in your own perſon ! 
$* Hence to their good fortune, e even when abſent, 

| ++ you 
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de you rely on none more than yourſelf in what re- 
« lates to them.” 


Trajan's return and entrance into Rome, after his bring 


declared emperor. 


Ac primimm qui dies ille, quo expeftatus ds efederatuſque 
urbem tuam ingreſſus es Non etas quemquam, non 


valetudo, non ſexus retardavit quominus oculos inſolito 


ſpeBaculo expleret. Te parvuli noſcere, aſtentare juve- 
nes, mirari ſenes, ægri quoque neglecto medentium im- 
perio ad conſpectum tui, tanquam ad ſalutem ſanitatem- 
que, prorepere. Inde alii ſe ſatis vixiſſe te viſo, te re- 
cepto : alii nunc magis vivendum prædicabunt. Fami- 
nas etiam tunc facunditatis ſux maxima voluptas ſubiit, 
cum cernerent cui principi caves, cui imperatori milites 
peperiſſent. Videres referta tecta ac laborantia, ac ne eum 
quidem vacantem locum, qui non niſi ſuſpenſum & inſta- 
ile veſtigium caperet : Oppletas undique vias, anguſ- 
tumque tramitem relifium tibi: alacrem hinc atque inde 
populum : ubique par gaudium, paremque clamorem. 

What ſhall I ſay of that day, when your city, 
&« after having ſo hes deſired and expected you, 
60 beheld you enter it? Neither age; ſex, nor 


0 health could keep anybody from ſo unuſual a 


ſight. The children were eager to know you, 
« the youth to point you out, the old to admire 
„you, and even the ſick, without regard to the 
orders of their phyſicians, crept out, as if for 


the recovery of their health, to feed their eyes 


* on you. Some ſaid, that they had lived long 
* enough, as they had ſeen you; and others that 
“they only now began to live. The women re- 
* joiced that they had children, when they ſaw for 

_ * what prince they. had brought forth citizens, for 
what general ſoldiers. The roofs were all crowded 
** and ready to break down under the numbers upon 
* themz the very places where there was ſcarce 
room to ſtand, ahd not upright, were full. The 
5 throng Was 8 vaſt in the ſtreets, that it 1 
left 
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«you way to paſs through it: whilſt the joy and 


„ acclamations of the people filled all places, and 
reſounded univerſally to the heavens.“ 5 


The example of ibe prince bow powerful. 


Non cenſuram adbuc, non præfelturam morum rece 
2 quia tibi beneficiis potius quam remediis ingenii no- 
Ara experiri placet. Et alioqui neſcio an plus moribus 


conferat princeps, qui bonos eſſe patitur, quam qui cogit, 
Flexibiles quamcumque in partem ducimur d principe, at- 


que ut ita dicam, ſequaces ſumus=——Vita principis cen. 


ſura «ft, eaque perpetua : ad hanc dirigimur, ad han 
convertimur ; nec tam imperio nobis opus eft, quam ex- 
emplo. © Quippe infidelis recti magiſter eft metus. Me- 
lius homines exemplis docentur, que imprimis hoc in ſe 
le babent, quod approbant, que præcipiunt, fieri poſſe. 
<< You have not yet thought fit to take the cen- 
« ſorſhip upon you, nor to charge yourſelf — 
<< inſpecting into the manners of the people; 
* cauſe you chuſe rather to try our diſpoſition 55 
0 kindneſs' and indulgence; than bitter remedies, 
* And indeed, I do not know Whether the prince, 
„ who honours the virtues of his people, does not 
contribute more to them, than he who exa cts 


them with rigour.—— The life of a prince is a 


<« continual cenſorſhip: it is to that we adapt our- 
“ {clves;' to that we turn as to our model; and 
* want leſs his commands than his example. For 
t“ fear is but a dubious, a treacherous teacher of 


* with men: for they not only direct to virtue, but 
«© prove that it is not 7 oeree to * what 


60 they admoniſh.“ 0 


Vi iriue, not Batu, als 0 to . . 


Dit in ſecula fuiſſe principem, cui florenti & incolumi 
nunquam niſi modici boncres, ſepius nulli decernerentur. 
— Ac mihi intuenti in ſapientiam tuam, minus mirum 


rand, quod mertales iſtos caducoſque titulos aut de- 


preceris 


duty. Examples are of much greater efficacy 


ME 
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priceris, aut tom peres. © Scis enim ubi vera principis, 


bi fomphterna fit gloria ubi fint bonores, in quos mibil 


Jens, nihil ſenectuti, nibil ſucceſſoribus liceat. Arcus 
em, & ſtatuas, aras etiam templaque demolitur & 
Mſcurat oblivio, negligit carpitque poſteritas: ' contra, 
contemptor ambitionis & infinite poteſtatis domitor ac 
Jeengtor animus ipſa vetuſtate floreſcit, nec ab ullis ma- 


gis laudatur, quam quibus minime neceſſe eſt. Preterea, 


ut . fadlius eff princeps, extemplo fama ejus, in- 
cemum bona an mala, cæterum æterna eſt. Non ergo 


perpetua principi fama, que invitum manet, ſed bona 
doncupiſcenda eſt. Ka porro non imaginibus & Kann, 
ſed viriute ac meritis propagatur. | 

It will be told in all ages, that there was a 
« prince to whom in the height of glory and good 
fortune only moderate honours, and more fre- 
<&.,quently none were decreed. When I conſider 


4 your profound wiſdom, my wonder ceaſes, on 


ſeeing you either decline or moderate thoſe fleet- 
ing vulgar titles. You know wherein the true, 
the immortal glory of a prince conſiſts; you 
know wherein thoſe honours have their being, 


© which fear neither flames, time, nor the envy of 
„ ſucceſſors. For neither triumphal arches, ſtatues, 
F altars, nor even temples eſcape oblivion, and the 
' neglect or injuries of poſterity. But he, whoſe 


66 exalted ſoul diſdains ambition, and ſets due 


* bounds to univerſal power, ſhall flouriſh to the 


t lateſt period of the world, revered and praiſed 
% by none ſo much, as thoſe who are moſt at 
liberty to diſpenſe with that homage. The fame 
* of a prince, from the. moment he becomes ſo, 
* whether good or bad, is neceſſarily eternal. He 
* ought not therefore to deſire an immortal name, 
„Which he muſt have whether he will or no, but 
* a good one; and that, not ſtatues. and images, 
Nog but merit and virtue perpetuate,” 


* 
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Te prince s ; happineſs inſeparable from that of 4% 
people. | | 

Bait tempus, ac nimium diu fuit, quo alia . 
* ſecunda principi & nobis. Nunc communia tibi 
nobiſcum tam læta, quam triſtia; nec magis ſine te nos 
efſe felices, quam tu ſine nobis potes. An, fi poſſes, in 
Ine votorum adjeciſſes, ur 1TA PRECIBUS Tuis DII 
ANNUERENT, $1 JUDICIUM NOSTRUM MER EAI 


"PERSEVERASSES? Ax 


„There was a time, and but of too ung dura- 
<« tion, when our misfortunes and proſperity and 
ac the prince's were the reverſe of each other. But 


* now our good and evil are one and the ſame with 


« yours; and we can no more be happy without 
« you, than you without us. Had it been other- 
& wiſe, would you have added at the end of your 
public vows, That you deſired the gods would hear 


 ©© Your prayers no longer, than you perſiſted to arferve 
* our love? | 


It is remarkable that a codditien was inſerted by 
the order of Trajan himſelf in the vows made for 
him by the public: S1 BENE REMPUBLICAM ET 
EX GTILITATE OMNIUM REXERIS : that is to ſay, 
if you govern the commonwealth with juſtice, and make 
ny good of all mankind the rule of your power, ©. 

* vows, cries Pliny, worthy of being made, wor- 
« « thy of being eternally heard! The common- 
« wealth has, by your guidance, entered into a 
t contract with the gods, that they ſhould be 
« watchful for your preſervation, as long as you 
<« are ſo for that of your country: and, if you act 


e any thing to the contrary, that they ſhould with- 


* draw their regard and protection from you.” 

Digna vota, que ſemper ſuſcipiantur, ſemperque ſolvan- 
tur. Epit cum diis, ipſo te auttore, Reſpublica, ut te 
ſoſpitem incolumemgue preftarent, ft tu cæteros præſti- 


tifſes : fi contra, illi * a _ tui corporis oculos 
dimoverent. 


Admirable 


OF LATIN 3 203 


Almirable union between the wife and Yer of Trajan. 


Nihil eft tam pronum ad ſimultates quam æmulatio, 
in faminis præſertim. Ea porro maxim naſcitur ex 
 conjunttione, alitur æqualitate, exardeſcit \nvidia, cu- 
Jus finis eft odium. Quo quidem admirability exiſtiman- 

dum oft, quad mulieribus duabus in una domo parique 
fortuna nullum certamen, nulla contentio eſt. Suſpiciunt 
invicem, invicem cedunt : cumque te utraque effuſiſſims 
diligat, nihil ſua putant intereſſe utram tu magis ames. 
dem utrique propaſitum, idem tenor vitæ, mbilque ex 
guo ſentias duas eſſe. 

Nothing is more apt to produce enmity than | 

0 emulation, eſpecially amongſt women. It ge- 
< nerally is moſt frequent where it ſhould leaſt be 
found, I mean in families: equality nouriſhes it, i 
& envy inflames it, the end of which is implacable il 
% hatred. And this makes our wonder the greater, " 
« when we behold two ladies, equal in fortune, in | if 
„the ſame palace, between whom there never hap- 
_ << pens the leaſt difference. They ſeem to conteni 
& in paying reſpect and giving place to each other; 
* and, though they both love you with the utmo 
ay tenderneſs, they do not think which of them yo 
love beſt of any conſequence. Their views, the 
&“ tenor of their lives, are ſo much the ſame, tha 
5 there is nothing in either from whence one can 
& diſtinguiſh them to be two perſons.” 


Trajan was ſenſible to the joys of friendſhip. * 

Jam etiam & in privatorum animis exoleverat priſ- 

cum mortalium bonum amicitia, cujus in locum migra 

verant aſſentationes, blanditiæ, & pejor odio amori 
Jimulatio. Etenim in principum domo nomen tantum 
amicitiæ, inane ſcilicet irriſumque, manebat. Nam que 
Poterat eſſe inter eos amicitia, quorum ſibi alii domini, 
alii ſervi. videbantur ? Tu hanc pulſam & erranteni 
ręduxiſti. Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Neque | 
enim, ut alia ſuljjectis, ita amor imperatur: neque its 
ll ais 
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ullus affetius i werefus, & liber, 8 dominationis i ins 


patients, nec qu magis vices exigat. 
* Friendiip, that ineſtimable good, in Which 


« of old the happineſs of mortals conſiſted, as. | 


© baniſhed even from the commerce of private li 


«« and Aattery, compliment,” 'and outward: Profes. $ 


, ſion, the Phantom of friendſhip, more dangerous 


<« even than enmity, had aſſumed. its place. If the 
« name of friendſhip was ſtill known in the court 


6 of the princes, it was only as the ohject of con- 


<«< tempt and ridicule. For what friendſhip could 
e ſablift between thoſe, who conſidered each other 
« in the light of maſters and ſlaves? But you have 


« recalled the exile from wandering abroad 1 Lou 
e have friends, becauſe you are yourſelf à friend. 


For the power of a prince, though he commands 
« without bounds in other things, does not extend 
9 love. Of all the affections of tlie ſoul, that 
the moſt free; unbiaſſed, and averſe to cons 
« ſtraint; none N them K RES "with 5 


i greater rigour.“ 


Abſolute power of : the freedmes under the bad emperors 85 3 | 


Plerique principes, cum eſſent civium domini, Hberto- 
2 erant ſervi. Horum conſiliis, horum nutu regeban- a 
5 : per hos audiebant, per hos Toquebantur': Per B 


reture etiam, & Sackrdbtin, & Conſulatus, imo & 
ab his, petebantur. Tu libertis tuis ſummum quidem 
honorem, ſed tanquam ee Hhabes; abundegue Bis 
ſufficere credis, fi probi & frugi eriſtimentur. Scis 
enim, præcipuum eſe indicium non magm 8 ng. 
nos libertos. . 

M oſt of our emperors whilſt lords of the ci- 


« tizens, were flaves to their freedmen. They go- 
« verned ſolely by their counſel and dictates; and 
« had neither will, ears, nor tongues but cheirs. 5 
„By them, or rather from them, all offices, prætor, 
s pontifex, conſul, were to be aſked, As for you, 
| i you haye indeed a * * — for your 
[2 Tn freed- 


\ 


OF LATIN ORATORS. 

t freedmen, but you regard them as freedmen, and 
e believe them ſufficiently honoured in the circum- 
6 ſtances of worthy men of moderate fortune. For 


you know, that there is not a more infallible proof 


“ of the prince's —_— than the 9 of his 
6 em“ 1 


Nothing exales the prince like A to the man. 


Cui nibil ad augendum faftigium ſupereſt, hic uno. 
515 creſcere poteſt, Ai fe ipſe ſubmittat, ſecurus mag ni- 


tudinis ſug, Neque enim ab ullo periculo fortuna prin- 


cipium longitis abeſt, quam ab humilitate. 

To him who has attained the higheſt fortune, 
e there remains but one means for exalting him- 
* {elf, and that is, ſecure in his greatneſs, to neglect 

: and deſcend from it properly. Of all the dangers 
princes can incur, the leaſt they have to fear, 18 

making themſelves cheap by humility. 


In what the greatneſs of pri nces conſiſts. 
U felicitatis eſt quantum velis Pd, fic . 
welle quantum polis. 
As it is the higheſt felicity to be dis of doing 


« all the good you will, fo it is the moſt exalted 
8 nnn to deſire to do all the * you can.“ 


Of Pliny's fiyle. 


Plixv' s panegyric has always paſſed for his ma- 
ſter-piece, and even in his own time, when many 

of his pieces of eloquence that had acquired him 
great reputation at the bar, were extant. In prai- 

ſing as conſul, and by order of the ſenate, ſo ac- 
compliſhed a prince as Trajan, to whoſe favour he 
was beſides highly indebted, it is not to be won- 
dered that he made an extraordinary effort of ge- 
nius, as well to expreſs his private gratitude, as the 
Univerſal joy of the empire, His wit ſhines our 
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s o LATIN ORATORS: 
eas en every where in his diſcourſe; but his heart is ſtill 


quod diſer- more evident in it, and all know that true elo- 


Sinti. quence flows from the heart. 
Ep. 18. I. 3. 


9 


long as it is at preſent. It was not till after the 
firſt eſſay, that, like an able painter, he added new 
ſtrokes of art to the portrait of his hero; but all 


taken from the life, and which, far from altering 


the likeneſs and truth, only rendered them ſtronger 
and more ſenſible. He gives us himſelf the rea- 
ſon that induced him to act in this manner: My 
« firſt view, ſays he, was to make the emperor (if 
e poſſible) more in love: with his own virtues, by 
<« the charms of juſt and natural praiſes ; and next 
eto point out to his ſucceſſors, not as a maſter, 
but under the cover of example, the moſt cer- 
«tain paths to ſolid glory. For though it be lau- 
& dable to form princes by precepts, it is difficult, 
% not to ſay proud and aſſuming. But to trapſ- 
«< mit the praiſes of a moſt excellent prince to po- 
<< ſterity is ſetting up a light to guide ſucceeding 
„ emperors, and to the full as uſeful, with no ar- 


* 


« rogance.” It was not eaſy for him to have pro- 


poſed a more perfect model. Trajan may be ſaid 
to have united all the qualities of a great prince in 
one only, which was in being perfectly convinced, 


that he was not emperor for himſelf, but for his 


people. But that is not the preſent queſtion. 
The ſtile of his diſcourſe is elegant, florid, and 
luminous, as that of a panegyric ought to be, in 


* Officium conſulatũs injunxit mihi ut Reip. nomine Principi 
Fgratias agerem. 1 * ego in Senatu cùm ad rationem & loci & 
temporis ex more feciſſem, bono civi convenientiſſimum credidi, 
eadem illa ſpatioſids & uberius volumine amplecti. Primùm, ut 


mperatori noſtro virtutes ſuæ veris laudibus commendarentur: 
deinde ut futuri Principes, non quaſi à magiſtro, ſed tamen ſub ex- 


emplo premonerentur, qua potiſſimum via poſſent ad eandem glori- 


am niti. Nam præcipere qualis eſſe debeat Princeps, pulcrum qui- 


dem, ſed oneroſum ac prope ſuperbum eſt. Laudare verò optimum 
Principem, ac per hoc poſteris, velut & ſpeculo, lumen quod ſequan- 


tur eſtendere, idem utilitatis habet, arrogantiz nihil. 


which 


When he ſpoke this panegyric, it was not ſo 
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| Which it is allowable to diſplay with pomp what- 
ever is moſt ſhining in eloquence. The thoughts 
in it are fine, ſolid, very numerous, and often ſeem 
entirely new. The diction, though generally fim- 
ple enough, has nothing low, or that does not fuit 


the ſubject, and ſupport its dignity. The deſcrip- | 


tions are lively; natural, circumſtantial, and full of 
happy images, which ſet the object before the eyes; 
and render it ſenſible. The whole piece abounds 
with maxims and ſentiments truly worthy of the 
prince it praiſes: 8 „ 

As fine and eloquent as this diſcourſe is, it cannot 
however in my opinion be judged of the ſublime 
kind. We do not ſee in it, as in Cicero's orations, 
I mean even of the demonſtrative kind, thoſe warm 
and emphatical expreſſions, noble and ſublime 
thoughts, bold and affecting turns and fallies, and 
figures full of vivacity and fire, which ſurpriſe; 
aſtoniſn, and tranſport the ſoul out of itſelf. His 
eloquence does not reſemble thoſe great rivers that 
roll their waves with noiſe and majefty, but rather 
a clear and agreeable ſtream which flows gently un- 
der the ſhade of the trees that adorn its banks: 
Pliny leaves his reader perfectly ealm and in his na- 
tural ſituation of mind. He pleaſes, but by parts 
and paſſages. A kind of monotony prevails 
throughout his whole panegyric, which makes it 
not eaſy to bear the reading of it to the end; 
whereas Cicero's longeft oration ſeems the fineſt; 
and gives the moſt pleaſure. To this I muſt add, 
that Pliny's ſtile favours a little of the taſte for 
antitheſes, broken thoughts, and ſtudied turns of 
phraſe; which prevailed in his time. He did not 


abandon himſelf to them; but was obliged to give 


into the mode. The ſame taſte is obvious in his 
letters, but with lefs offence, becauſe they are all 
detached pieces, in which ſuch a ſtile does not diſ- 


pleaſe': I believe them however far from being 


comparable to thoſe of Cicero. But, all things 
l. 2 rightly 
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' OF LATIN ORATORS. 


rightly conſidered, Pliny's letters and panegyric de- 


ſerve the eſteem and approbation all ages have 
given them; to which I ſhall add, that his tranſla- 


tor (into French) ought to ſhare them with him. 


Antient Panegyrics. 
There is a collection of Latin orations extant, 
intitled Panegyrict veteres, which contains panegy- 


rics upon ſeveral of the Roman emperors. That 


of Pliny is at the head of them, with eleven of the 


ſame kind after it. This collection, beſides inclu- 


ding abundance of facts not to be found elſewhere, 


may be of great uſe to ſuch as have occaſion to. 
compoſe panegyrics. The Antients of a better age 


ſupply us with no models of this kind of diſcourſes, 
except Cicero's oration for the Manilian law, and 
ſome parts of his other harangues, which are finiſh- 
ed mafter-pieces of the demonſtrative kind. The 
fame beauty and delicacy are not to be expected in 


the panegyrics of which I am ſpeaking. Remote- 
neſs from the Auguſtan age had occaſioned a great 


decline of eloquence, which no longer retained 


that antient purity of language, beauty of expreſ- 


ſion, ſobriety of ornaments, and ſimple and. natu- 
ral air, that roſe, when neceſſary, into an admira- 
ble loftineſs and ſublimity of ſtile. But there is 
abundance of wit in theſe diſcourſes, with very fine 
thoughts, happy turns, lively deſcriptions, and 
extremely ſolid praiſes. * 9 41 
To give the reader ſome idea of them, I ſhall 


content myſelf with tranſcribing two paſſages here 


in Latin only. They are extracted from rhe pane- 
gyric ſpoken by Nazarius in honour of Conſtantine 


A. D. 321. the Great, upon the birth-day of the two Cæſars 


his ſons. St. Jerom mentions this Nazarius as a 
celebrated orator, and ſays that he had a daughter 
no leſs eſteemed than himſelf for eloquence. 


Firſt 


* 2 * 9 pr Ie * e "i. i 


. e Firſt paſſage. : SD 
_ Nazarius ſpeaks here of the two Cæſars: Nobi- 
liſimorum Cæſarum laudes exequi velle, ſtudium qui- 


dem dulce, ſed non & cura mediocri; eft 3 quorum in 


aunis pubeſcentibus non erupture virtutis tumens ger- 


men, non flos præcurſor indolis bone lætior quam ube- 


rior apparet ; ſed jam fatia' grandifera, & contra 
rationem ætatis maximorumque fruftuum matura per- 
ceptio. Quorum alter jam obterendis hoſtibus gravis 
terrorem paternum, quo ſemper barbaria omnis intre- 
muit, derivare ad nomen ſuum cæpit: alter jam Conſula- 
tum, jam venerationem ſui, jam patrem ſentiens, fi quid 
intactum aut parens aut frater reſervet, declarat mom 
 viftorem futurum, qui animo jam vincit ætatem. Ra- 
pitur quippe ad ſimilitudinem ſuorum excellens queque 
natura, nec ſenſim ac lente indicium promit boni, cum 
indolucra infantiæ vividum rumpit ingenium. 


Second paſſage. 
Nazarius praiſes a virtue in Conſtantine. very 
rarely found in princes, but highly eſtimable, that 
is, continence. He adds alſo ſeveral other praiſes 
to it: = ; 

Fam illa vix audeo de tanto Principe commemorare, 
quod nullam matronarum, cui forma emendation fue- 
rit, Boni ſus piguit; cum ſub abſtinentiſſimo Impera- 
tore ſpecies luculenta, non incitatrix licentiæ eſſet, ſed 
Pudoris ornatrix. Quæ fine dubio magna, ſeu potius 
divina laudatio, ſæpe & in ipſis etiam philoſophis, non 
tam re exhibita, quam diſputatione jattata. Sed remitta- 
mus hoc principi noſtro, qui ita temperantiam ingene- 
rare omnibus cupit, ut eam non ad virtutum ſuarum de- 
cus adſcribendam, ſed ad nature ipſius boneſtatem refe- 
rendam arbitretur, Quid, faciles aditus ? quid, aures 
patientiſſimas ? quid, benigna reſponſa? quid, vultum ip- 
ſum auguſti decoris gravitate, hilaritate permixta, ve- 
nerandum quiddam & amabile renidentem, quis digne 
exeqni poſit * 
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Can any thing be more ſolid than this thought ? 
No lady, however beautiful, has bad reafon to repent 
her being fo becauſe, under fo wiſe a prince as Con- 
ftantine, beauty is not an atirattion to vice, but the 
ornament of virtue. And could it be better expreſſed ? 
Cum ſub alſtinentiſſimo Imperatore ſpecies luculenta, non 
incitatrix licentiæ eſſet, ſed pudoris ornatrix, 
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OF THE 
OF THE 


SUPERIOR SCIENCES. 


E are now come to that part of litera- 
ture which is the greateſt and moſt ex- 


alted in the order of natural knowledge, 
I mean Philoſophy, and the Mathematics that are 
a branch of it. The latter have under them.a great 
number of Arts and Sciences, which either depend 


upon or relate to them. The ſtudy of theſe re- 


quires, for ſucceeding in it, force and extent of 
mind, which. natural qualities it highly improves. 
It is eaſy to conceive that ſubjects ſo various, ex- 
tenſive, and important, can only be treated very 


| ſuperficially in this place: neither do I pretend to 


take them all in, or to give an exact detail of them 
here. I ſhall confine myſelf to the moſt ſelect, 
and ſhall treat of what ſeems moſt proper to gra- 


tify, or rather to excite, the curioſity of readers 
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OF THE SUPERIOR SCIENCES. 
little verſed in ſuch matters, and to give them 
ſome idea of the hiſtory of the great men who 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe ſciences, and 
of the improvements they have acquired in coming 


down from the antients to the moderns. For it 18 


not here as in polite learning (the Belles-Lettres,) in 
which, to ſay no more, it is moſt certain that the 
latrer ages have added nothing to the productions 
of Athens and Rome. 

All the ſciences, of which I am to ſpeak here, 
may be divided into two parts; Philoſophy and the 
Mathematics. Philoſophy will be the ſubje& of 


this twenty-ſixth book; and M athematics or tho 


following, which will be the laſt, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOHY is the ſtudy of nature and 


morality founded on the evidence of reaſon. 


This ſcience was at firſt called viz, Wiſdom; and 
the profeſſors of it co, Sages or Wiſemen. Thoſe 
names ſeemed too arrogant to Pythagoras, for 


which reaſon he ſubſtituted more modeſt ones to 


them, calling this ſcience Philoſophy, that is to ſay, 


love of wiſdom ; and thoſe who taught or applied 


themſelves to it. Philoſophers, lovers of wiſdom. 

Almoſt in all times and in all civiliſed nations, 
there have been ſtudious perſons of exalted genius 
who cultivated this ſcience with great application : 
the Prieſts in Egypt, the Magi in Perſia, the Chal- 
deans in Babylon, the Brachmans or Gymnoſo- 
phiſts in India, and the Druids amongſt the Gauls. 
Though philoſophy owes its origin to ſeveral of 
thoſe I have now mentioned, I ſhall conſider it here 
only as it appeared in Greece, which gave it new 
luſtre, and became in a manner its ſchool in gene- 
ral. Not only ſome particulars, diſperſed here and 
there in different regions, from time to time, make 
happy efforts, and by their writings and reputation 
give a ſhining, but ſhort and tranſient, light; but 
Greece, by a ſingular privilege, brought up and 
formed in her boſom, during a long and uninter- 
rupted ſeries of ages, a multitude, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, a people of philoſophers, ſolely 
employed in inquiring after truth; many of whom 
with that view renounced their fortunes, quitted 


14 their 
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their countries, undertook long: and laborious voy- 
ages, and paſſed their whole lives to extreme old 


age in ſtudy. 


Can we believe that this tenacious concurrence 


of earned and ſtudious perſons, of ſo long duration 


in one and the ſame country, was the mere effect of 
chance, and not of a 2 Providence, which 
excited ſo numerous a ſucceſſion of philoſophers to 
ſupport and perpetuate antient tradition concerning 


certain eſſential and capital truths? How uſeful 


were their precepts upon morality, upon the virtues 
and duties, in preventing the growth or rather inun- 
dation of depravity and vice? For inſtance, what 
hideous diſorder had taken place, if the Epicurean 


had been the ſole prevailing ſet ! How much did 


their diſputes conduce to preſerve the important 


daoctrines of the difference between matter and 


mind, the immortality of the ſou, and the exiſtence 


of a ſupreme Being! * It is not to be doubted but 


God has diſcovered admirable principles to them 


upon all theſe points, preferably to the many other 


nations whom barbarity continued i in profound i ig- 
norance. 
It is indeed true, that many of theſe philoſophers 
Wee ſtrange abſurdities. And even all of 
them, according to St. Paul, held the truth in un- 
righteauſneſs—becauſe that, when they knew God, thiy 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful. None 
of their ſchools had ever the courage to maintain or 
pro ve the unity of God, though all the great phi- 
ſophers were fully convinced of that truth. God 
has en pleaſed by their example to teach us, 
what man ,abandoned to himſelf, and his mere 
capacity, is. During four hundred years and up- 
wards, all theſe great geniuſes, ſo ſubtile, pene- 
trating, and profound, were inceſſantly diſputing, 


examining, and dogmatiſing, without being able to 


* Becauſe that which may be known of God, i; manife IF. in them; 
for God vath heed it unto them. Rom. i. 1 9. x 


Ge 
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agree upon, or conclude any thing. They were 
not-deſtined by God to be the light of the world: 


17 


Thoſe did not the Lord chuſe, neither gave he the way Baruch iii, 


of knowledge unto them. | 
Philoſophy, amongſt the Greeks, was divided 
into two great ſects: the one called the Ionic, found- 
ed by Thales of Ionia; the other the Halic, becauſe 
it was eſtabliſned by Pythagoras in that part of Italy, 
called Græcia Magna. Both the one and the other 
were divided into many other branches, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. . = 
This in general is the ſubje& of my intended 
diſſertation upon the philoſophy of the antients. It 
would ſwell to an immenſe ſize, were I to treat it 
in all its extent, which does not ſuit my plan. I 
ſhall content myſelf, therefore, in giving the hiſ- 
tory and opinions of the moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
theſe philoſophers, with relating what ſeems moſt 
important and inſtructive, and beſt adapted to 
gratify the juſt curioſity of a reader, who conſiders 
the actions and principles of theſe philoſophers as 
an eſſential part of hiſtory, but a part of which 
it ſuffices to have a ſuperficial knowledge and gene- 
ral idea. My guides amongſt the antients will be 
Cicero in his philoſophical works, and Diogenes 
Laertius in his treatiſe upon the philoſophers; and, 
amongſt the moderns, the learned Engliſhman Mr. 


27. 


Stanley, who has compoſed an excellent work upon 


this ſubject. | 
1 ſhall divide my diſſertation into two parts. In 


the firſt, I ſhall relate the hiſtory. of the philoſo- 


phers, without dwelling much upon their opinions; 
in the ſecond, I ſhall treat the hiſtory of philoſo- 


phy itſelf, and the principal maxims of the different 
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ITY 


TART TYRE rr. 
Hiorony of the PHILOSOPHERS. 


- Shall run over all the Sects of antient Wenn 


and give a brief hiſtory of the Philoſophers 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt in each. | 


OKNORHOKPORMOIOIORDOKPORHOKS | 


CH APT ER I. 


Is TohY of the PHILOSOPHERS 
Of the Tonic ſect, to their diviſion into various branches. 


HE Ionic N to den . Thales, 

who is conſidered as the founder of it, down 

to Philo and Antiochus that Cicero heard, ſubſiſted 
above five hundred years. 


nr 


Diog. Talks was of Miletus, a famous city of Ionia. 
4 He came into the world the firſt year of the XX XVth 
3 36 4. : Ol y mpiad. 
Ant. J. C. To improve W in the knowlelge of the 
moſt learned perſons of thoſe times, he made ſeve- 
ral voyages, according to the cuſtom of the an- 
tients ; at firſt into the iſland of Crete, then into 
Phcenicia, and afterwards into Egypt, where he 
conſulted the prieſts of Memphis, who cultivated | 
the ſuperior ſciences with extreme application. Un- 
der theſe great maſters he learned geometry, aſtrono- 
my, and philoſophy. A pupil of this kind does not 
long continue ſo. Thales accordingly proceeded 
very ſoon from leſſons to diſcoveries. His maſters 
of Memphis learned from him the method of mea- 
luring 


QF les 
ſuring exactly the immenſe pyramids which till 
ſubſiſt. . | 
Egypt was at that time governed by Amaſis, a 
FORE. who loved letters, becauſe he was very 
earned himſelf, He ſet all the value it deſerved 


4 


upon the merit of Thales, and gave him public 
marks of his eſteem. But that Greek philoſopher, 
who was fond of liberty and independence, had 
not the talents for ſupporting himſelf in a court. 
He was a great aſtronomer, a great geometrician, 
and an excellent philoſopher, but a bad courtier. 
The too free manner in which he declaimed againſt 
tyranny diſpleaſed Amaſis, and made him con- 
ceive impreſſions of diſtruſt and fear of him, to his 
prejudice, which he did not take too much pains 
to remove, and which were followed ſoon after with 
his entire diſgrace. Greece was the better for it. 
Thales quitted the court, and returned to Miletus 
to diffuſe the treaſures of Egypt in the boſom of his 
country. . 

The great progreſs he had made in the ſciences, 
occaſioned his being ranked in the number of the 
ſeven ſages of Greece, ſo famed among the antients. 
Of theſe ſeven ſages, only Thales founded a ſect of 
philoſophers, becauſe he applied himſelf to the con- 
templation of nature, formed a ſchool and a ſyſtem 


of doctrines, and had diſciples and ſucceſſors. The 


others made themſelves remarkable only by a more 
regular kind of life, and ſome precepts of morality 
which they gave occaſionally. | 


I have ſpoken elſewhere of theſe ſages with ſome 4»:i-»: 


extent, as well as of many circumſtances of the ., | 
life of Thales: of his reſidence in the court of re 75. 


Creoeſus king of Lydia, and his converſation with end. 


Solon. I have repeated there the ſenſible pleaſan- 
try of a woman who ſaw him fall into a ditch, 
whilſt he was contemplating the ſtars: How, ſaid 
ſhe to him, ſhould you know what paſſes in the bea- 
bens, when you do not ſee what is juſt at your four 

8 an 


and his ingenious manner of evading his mother, 

when ſhe preſſed him earneftly to marry, by an- 
{vering her, when he was young, It is too ſoon yet; 
and, after his return from Egypt, I is too late now. 
The reaſons, which had prevented Thales from 

giving himſelf chains by entering into the married 

{tate, made him prefer a life of tranquillity to the 
moſt ſplendid employments. Prompted by a warm 

my deſire of knowing nature, he ſtudied it aſſiduouſſy 
| in the happy leiſure which a ftri& retirement at- 
forded him, impenetrable to tumult and noiſe, but 
open to all whom the love of truth, or occaſion for 
his counſel, brought to him. He. quitted it very 
rarely; and that only to take a frugal repaſt at the 
houſe of his friend Thraſybulus, who by his abili- 
ties became king of Miletus, at the time of the treat 

made by that city with Alyattes king of Lydia. 
Cic.de Cicero tells us, that Thales was the firſt of the 
Nat. Deor. Greeks who treated the ſubject of phyſics. 
Apul Fig. The glory of having made ſeveral fine diſcove- 
xd. ries in aſtronomy is aſcribed to him: of which one, 
that relates to the magnitude of the ſun's diameter 
compared with the circle of his annual motion, gave 
him great pleaſure. Accordingly a rich man, to 
whom he had imparted it, offering that philoſopher 
whatever reward he thought fit for it, Thales aſked 

» him no other, but that he would give the honour 
of the diſcovery to its author. This is an inſtance. 

of the character of the learned, who are infinitely. 

more ſenſible to the honour of a new diſcovery than 

to the greateſt rewards; and of the truth of what 
Tacitus ſays in ſpeaking of Helvidius Priſcus, 
That the laſt thing the wiſe themſelves renounce is the. 

defire of glory. He diſtinguiſhed. himſelf by his 

ability in foretelling the eclipſes of the ſun and 

moon with great exactneſs, which was conſidered 

in thoſe times as a very wonderful matter. 
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» Erant quibus appetentior famæ videbatur, quando etiam ſa- 
Pientibus cupido gloriæ noviſlima exuitur. Tacit. Hiſt. I. 4. c. 6. 
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St. Clemens Alexandrinus repeats two fine ſay- 
ings of Thales, after Diogenes Laertius : * Bein 

aſked one day what God was, he anſwered, - That 
which bas neither beginning nor end. Another aſk- 

ing him whether a man could conceal his actions 
from God? How can that be, replied he, as it is 

not in his power to conceal even his thoughts from him. 

＋ Valerius Maximus adds, that Thales ſpoke thus, 

that the idea of God's preſence to the moſt ſecret 
thoughts of the ſoul might induce men to keep 
their hearts as pure as their hands. Cicero makes 
exactly the ſame remark, though in terms ſome- 
thing different. Þ Thales, ſays he, who was the 
wiſeſt of the ſeven ſages, believed it of the laſt im- 
portance for men to be convinced, that the Divinity 
filled all places, and ſaw all things, which would 
render them in conſequence wiſer and more religious, 

He died in the firſt year of the LVIIIth olym- A. M. 

piad, aged fourſcore and twelve, during his being 3456. 
preſent at the celebration of the Olympic games. . 1 © 


548. 
ANAXIMAN PDE R. 


Thales had for his ſucceſſor Anaximander, his 
diſciple and countryman. Hiſtory has preſerved 
no particular circumſtances of his life. He depart- 
ed from his maſter's doctrine in many points. It is Cic: de 
ſaid that he forewarned the Lacædemonians of the Pivin- l. tg 
dreadful earthquake which deſtroyed their city, * *** 
He was ſucceeded by ANAXIMENES, 
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* Rogatus Thales quid fit Deus? Id, inquit, quod neque habet 
. privepinm, nec finem. Cùm autem rogaſſet alius, an Deum lateat 
omo aliquid agens : Et quomodo, inquit, qui ne cogitans quidem ? 

+ Mirifice Thales. Nam interrogatus an fata hominum deos 

fallerent; nec cogitata, inquit. Ut non folim manus, ſed etiam 
mentes puras habere vellemus; cam ſecretis cogitationibus noſtris 
cceleſte numen adeſſe crederemus. Val. Max. I. 7. c. 2. 

I Thales, qui ſapientiſſimus inter ſeptem fuit, dicebat, Homines 
exiſtimare oportere deos omnĩa cernere, deorum omnia eſſe plena: 
fore enim omnes caſtiores: Cic. de leg. u. 2. l. 36. 
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ANAXAGORAS. 


ANAXAGORAS, one of the moſt illuſtrious phi- 

A loſophers of antiquity, was born at Clazomenæ in 
"2 3 M. Tonia, about the LXXth olympiad, and was the 
„ — J. c. diſciple of Anaximenes. The nobility of his ex- 
$00. traction, his riches, and the generoſity which induced 
him to abandon his patrimony, rendered him very 
conſiderable. Believing the cares of a family and 

an eſtate obſtacles to his taſte for contemplation, he re- 
nounced them abſolutely, in order to devote his whole 

time and application to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and the 

inquiry after truth, which were his only pleaſures. 

When he returied into his own country after a 

long voyage, and ſaw all his lands lie abandoned and 
uncultivated, far from regretting the loſs, he cried 
Plat. in out, [ſhould have been undone, if all this had not been 
Hipp. maj. r5yed. Socrates, in his ironical way, affirmed that 
the ſophiſts of his time had more wiſdom than 
Anaxagoras; as, inſtead of renouncing their eſtates 
like him, they laboured ſtrenuouſly to inrich. them- 
ſelves, convinced as they were of the ſtupidity of 
old times, and that THE WISE MAN OUGHT TO BE 
WISE FOR HIMSELF, that is to ſay, that they ought 
to employ their whole pains and induſtry in amaſ- 
fing as much money as poſſible. | | 
Anaxagoras, in order to apply himſelf wholly to | 
ſtudy, renounced the cares and honours of govern- 
ment. No man however was more capable of ſuc- 
ceeding in public affairs. We may judge of his 
abilities in that way from the wonderful progreſs 
Plut.in made by his pupil Pericles in policy. It was to 


* Quid aut Homero ad el animi ac voluptatem, aut 
euiquam docto defuiſſe unquam arbitramur? An, ni ita ſe res ha- 
beret, Anaxagoras, aut hic ipſe Democritus, agros & patrimonia 
ſua reliquiſtent, huic diſcendi quærendique divinz delectationi toto 
ſe animo dediſſent? Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. J. 5. u. 114. & 115. 

+ Cum e diutina peregrinatione patriam repetiſſet, pulleſiencſque 
deſertas vidiſſet: NoN ESSEM, inquit, EGO $SALVUS, NISI IST ZE 
PERIISSENT, Val. Max. I. 8. c. 7s 
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him he was indebted for thoſe grave and majeſtic 
manners that rendered him ſo capable of governing 
the commonwealth. It was he that laid the foun- 
dation of that ſublime and triumphant eloquence 
which acquired him ſo much power, and who 
taught him to fear the gods without ſuperſtition. In 
a word, he was his counſellor, and aſſiſted him with 
his advice in the moſt important affairs, as Pericles 
himſelf declared. - I have elſewhere mentioned the Plut. in 
little care the latter took of his maſter, and that Perg, 
Anaxagoras, wanting the neceſſaries of life, reſolved 
to ſuffer himſelf to die of hunger. Pericles upon 
| this news flew to his houſe, and earneſtly intreated 
him to renounce ſo melancholy a reſolution : her 
one would uſe a lamp, replied the philoſopher, one 
takes care to ſupply it with oil, that it may not go out, 
Wholly engroſſed in the ſtudy of the ſecrets of 
nature, which was his paſſion, * had equally aban- 
doned riches and public affairs. Upon being aſked on 
one day, whether he had no manner of regard for Taert. 
the good of his country ? Yes, yes, ſaid he, lifting 
up his hand towards heaven, I have an extreme re- 
ard. for the good of my country. He was aſked another 
time to what end he was born? to which he anſwer- 
ed, To-contemplate the ſun, moon, and ſkies, Is that 
then the end to which man is deſtined ? 

He came to Athens at the age of twenty, about Diog. 
the firſt year of the LXXVth olympiad, very near Laert. 
the time of Xerxes's expedition againſt Greece, 3 = 
Some authors ſay, that he brought thither the ſchool Ant. J. C. 
of philoſophy which had flouriſhed in Ionia from #**: 
its founder Thales. He continued and taught at 
Athens during thirty years. 

The circumſtances and event of the proſecution 
fomented againſt him at Athens for impiety are 
differently related. The opinion of thoſe who be- 
lieve that Pericles could find no ſurer method for 
preſerving that philoſopher, than to make him quit 
Athens, ſeems the moſt probable. The reaſon, or 


rather 
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rather the pretext, for ſo heavy an accuſation was; 


that, in teaching upon the nature of the ſun, he 


defined it a maſs of burning matter; as if he had 


thereby degraded the ſun, and excluded it from the 


number of the gods: It is not eaſy to comprehend 


how, in ſo learned a city as Athens, a philoſopher 


ſhould not be allowed to explain the properties of 
the ſtars by . phyſical reaſons, without hazarding 


his life. But the whole affair was an intrigue and 
a cabal of the enemies of Pericles; who were for 
deſtroying him, and endeavoured to render himſelf 


ſuſpected of impiety, from his great intimacy with 


this philoſopher. 


Anaxagoras was found guilty through contu- 
macy, and condemned to die, When he received 
this news, he ſaid, without ſhewing any emotion : 


Nature has long ago paſſed ſentence of death upon my 


Judges, as well as me, He remained at Lampſacus 
during the reſt of his life. In his laſt ſickneſs; 
upon his friends aſking him whether he would 
have his body carried toClazoment after his death? 
No, ſaid he, that's unneceſſary. The way to the 
infernal F regions is as long from one place as another. 
When the principal perſons of the city came to re- 
ceive his laſt orders, and to know what he deſired 
of them after his death; he replied, nothing; ex- 
cept that the youth might have leave to play every 
year upon the day of his death. This was done ac- 
cordingly, and continued a cuſtom to the time of 


Diogenes Laertius: He is ſaid to have lived ſixty- 


two years. Great honours were paid; and even an 
altar erected, to him. . 


$ Nihil neceſſe eſt, inquit : undique 'enim ad inferos tantunden 
vie eſt. Cic. i. Tuſc. n. 104, 
+ Infernal regions, or bell. The antients under flood by this avord 


the place to which the ſouls of all men go after death, 


ARCHE- 
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AxchzLAus, of Athens according to ſome, and 
of Miletus according to others, was the diſciple 
and ſueceſſor of Anaxagoras, in whoſe doctrine he 
made little alteration. Some ſay that it was he who 
tranſported philoſophy from Ionia to Athens. He 

confined himſelf principally to the phyſics, as his 
predeceſſors had done: but he introduced the ethics 
a little more than them. He formed a diſciple, 


| Who placed them highly! in ane and . _ 
| bis rn ſtudy. 125 


1 SOCRATES. 


bie diſciple of Archelaus was the famous Socr- 
tes, who had been alſo the pupil of Anaxagoras, 
He was born in the fourth year of the LXXVIIth A. M. 
Olympiad, and died the firſt of the XCVth, after 73%. 
| Oui lived ſeventy Fears. 3654. 
Cicero has obſerved in more than one place, that * 
acrates, conſidering. that all the vain ſpecula- TX 
tions upon the things of nature tended to nothing 
uleful, and did not contribute to render man more 
virtuous, devored himſelf ſolely to the ſtudy of 
morality. ) He was the firſt, ſays he, who use 2 
philsſephy down from heaven, where ſhe had been 
employed til} then in contemplating the courſe of 
the ſtars; who eſtabliſhed her 7 cities, introduced ber 
into private houſes, and obliged her to direct ber in- 
guiries to what concerned the manners, duties, virtues, 
and vices of life. Socrates is therefore conlidered 
with reaſon as the founder of moral Philoſophy 
amongſt the Greeks. 
This was not becauſe he had not perfectly ſtudied 
the other branches of philoſophy : he poſſeſſed them 
all in a ſupreme degree, having inen e formed 


n. I$+ 


* 8 philoſophiam devocavit > ceelo, & in urbibus 
collocavit, & in domos etiam introduxit, & coegit de vita & mori - 
_ rebuſque boyfis & * querere. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, I. 5. n. 10. 
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himſelf in them. But, as he judged them of little 
uſe in the conduct of life; he made little uſe of 
them: and, if we may believe Xenophon, he was 


neyer heard in his diſputes to mention either aſtro- 
nomy, geometry, or the other ſublime ſciences, that 
before him had ſolely employed the philoſophers; 
in which Xenophon ſeems deſignedly to contradict 
and refute Plato, who often puts 1 of chat 
kind into the mouth of Socrates. 

T ſhall ſay nothing here either of che circum- 


A of the life and death of Socrates, or of his 


opinions: I have done that elſewhere with ſufficient 
extent. It only remains for me to ſpeak of his diſ- 
ciples, who, though all of them made it their hon- 
our to acknowledge ge Socrates their n were dwid- 
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7 
XENOPHON. 


"EM was certainly one'of the mbb quo 
trious diſciples of Soerates, but did not form a ſect; 
for which reaſon ſeparate him from the reſt; He 


ten. His. was as great a warrior as philoſopher. I have re- 


Vol. IV. 


lated at large the ſhare he had in the famous retreat 
of the Ten Thoufand. | 

His adherence to the party of yound Cyrus, ho 
ad declared himſelf openly againſt the Athenians, 
drew upon him their hatred, and occaſioned his 


der ee After his return from the expedition 


againſt Artaxerxes, he attached himſelf to Ageſilaus 
king of Sparta, who then commanded in Aſia. As 
Ageſilaus knew perfectly well how to diſtinguiſh 
merit, he had always a moſt peculiar regard for 
Xenophon, and, upon. being recalled by the Ephori 
for the defence of his cou ntry, carried the Athe- 
nian general thither along with him. Xenophon 
after various events retired to Corinth with his two 
ſons, where he paſſed the reſt of his days. In the 
war between the Thebans and Lacedzmonians, 
when the people of Athens reſolved to aid the * 
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he ſent his two ſons to that city. Gryllus figha- 


liſed himſelf in a peculiar manner in the battle of 
Mantinæa, and ſome pretend that it was he who 


wounded Epaminondas in the action. He did not 
ſurvive ſo glorious an exploit long, but was killed 


himſelf. The news of his death was brought to his 
father, whilſt he was offering a facrifice. Upon 
hearing it he took the wreath from his head; but, 
upon being informed by the courier, that his ſon 
fell fighting gloriouſiy, he immediately put it on 
again, and continued the ſacrifice without ſhedding 
a ſingle tear, ſaying coldly, I Ane the Jon to whom 


I gave life was not immortal. Might not this be 


called à conſtancy, or rather hardneſs of heart, 
truly Spartan? 1 „ers cars pars | 


Xenophon died the rſt year of the CVth Olym- A.M. 


piad, aged fourſcore and ten. 


3644. 


I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of his works. He was the <a 1 5 


firſt that reduced to writing and publiſhed the 


diſcourſes of Socrates, but exactly as they came from 
his mouth and without any additions of his own, as 
Plato made to them. 


It is pretended that there was a ſecret jealouſy Aa. Gell. 
between thoſe two philoſophers, little worthy of the 1. 14. c. 3. 


name they bore, and the profeſſion of wiſdom upon 
which they both piqued themſelves: and ſome 
proofs are given of this jealouſy. Plato never men- 
tions Xenophon “ in any of his books, which are 
very numerous, nor Xenophon him, though they 
both frequently ſpeak of the diſciples of Socrates, 


Beſides which, all the world knows that the Cyro- 
pædia of Xenophon is a book, in which, relating 
the hiſtory of Cyrus, whoſe education he extols,: 


he lays down the model of an accompliſhed prince, 


and the idea of 4 perfect government. We are | 


told, that he compoſed this piece with no other 


deſign! but to contradict Plato's Commonwealth, 


* Vofius has obſerved that Xenophon has ſpoke once of Plato, but 
only in mentioning his name. Memorab. I. 3. p. 772+ 


— which 
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which had lately appeared; and that Plato was ſo 
angry upon that account, that, to diſcredit this 
De leg. work, he ſpoke of Cyrus, in a book which he after- 
. 3-p-697. wards wrote, as:of a prince indeed of great courage 
7 and love of his country, but one? whoſe education 
| had been very bad. Aulus Gellius, who relates 
what I have no ſaid, cannot imagine that two 
ſuch great philoſophers, as thoſe in queſtion, - could 
be capable of ſo mean a jealouſy z/ (it is however but 
too common amongſt men of letters) and he chuſes 
rather to aſcribe it to their admirers and partiſans. 
And indeed it often happens that diſciples, through 
a too partial zeal, are more delicate in reſpect to 
the reputation of their maſters, and urge what con- 

cerns them with greater wary, than themſelves. - 
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ooοοοοοοοοοοοοοοοD 
CHAPTER II. 
Diviſion of the Tonic philoſophy into different ſełis. 


EFORE Socrates there had been no diffe- 
rent ſets amongſt the philoſophers, though 
their opinions were not always the ſame : but from 
his time many roſe up, of which ſome ſubſiſted 
longer in vogue, and others were of ſhorter dura- 
tion. I ſhall begin with the latter, which are the 
Cyrenaic, Megarean, Elian, and Eretrian ſects. 
They take their names from the places where they 
were inſtituted. | _ Mo 


AR Te E TL 1 
Of the Orenaic ect. | | [ 
ATISTIPETtS 9 


 RISTIPPUS was the chief of the Cyrenaic Laert. 
'\ ſet. He was originally of Cyrene in Libya. | 
The great reputation of Socrates induced him to g 
quit his country, in order to ſettle at Athens and 1 
to have the pleaſure of hearing him. He was one | 
of that philoſopher's principal diſciples : but he led 
a life very repugnant to the precepts taught in that 
excellent ſchool, and when he returned into his own 
country, opened a very different courſe for his diſ- 
ciples. The great principle of his doctrine was, 
that the ſupreme good of man during this life is 
pleaſure. His manners did not belie his opinions, 
and he employed a ready and agreeable turn of wit 
in eluding, by pleaſantries, the juſt reproaches made 
him on account of his exceſſes, He perpetually aban- 
doned himſelf to feaſting and women. When he 
Ne Ariſtippus quidem ille Soeraticus erubuit, cum eſſet objec- 


tum Habere eum Laida : Habeo, inquit, Laida. non babeor & Laide. 
Cic, Ep. 2 6. I. 9. ad Fam. 
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.O@OF:-PHILQSOPHY, 
was raillied upan his commerce with the courtezan 
Lais: True, faid he, I poſſeſs Lais, but not Lais me. 


Upon being reproached for living with too much 


ſplendor, he replied : F god living were a crime, 
there would uot be ſo much feaſting on the feſtivals of 
„„ eee e | 
The reputation of Dionyſius the tyrant, whoſe 
court was the centre of pleaſures, whoſe purſe was 


| faid to be always open to the learned, and whoſe 
table was always ſerved with the utmoſt magnifi- 


cence, drew him to Syracuſe. As his wit was 
ſupple, ready, and inſinuating, and he omitted no 
occaſjon of ſoothing the prince, and bore his raillery 
and intervals of bad humour with a patience next 
to ſlaviſh, he had abundance of credit in that court. 
Dionyſius aſking him one day, why philoſophers 
were always ſeen in the houſes of the great, and the 
great never in thoſe of philoſophers ? It is, replied 
Ariſtippus, becauſe philoſophers know what they want, 
and the great dont. | N 
if Ariſtippus could content bimſelf with berbs, ſaid 


Diogenes the Cynic to him, be would not be ſo baſe 


as to court princes. If my critic, replied Ariſtippus, 
knew how to make his court to princes, hs would not con- 
tent himfelf with herbs. had WY 


Si pranderet olus patienter, Regibus uti, 


Nallet Aviſtippus. Si ſciret Regibus uti, 


 Faſtidiret alps qui me notar. Hor. Ep. 1. . I. 


The one's view was good living, the other's to be 
admired by the people. 25 


Sarror & ipſe mibi, populs ts. 


And which is beſt ? Horace, without hefitating, 


gives Ariſtippus the preference, whom he praiſes in 
more than one place. He reſembled him too, much 
himſelf, not to do fo. However he dares not aban- 

! Ms | fro Foo ; don. 
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don himſelf to the principles of Ariſtippus, and falls 
inſenſibly into them by propenſity of nature. 


NMiunc in Ariſtippi furtim præcepta relabor. | | 
= | t. 


So mean is the love of pleaſure, that, let thoſe who 
give themſelves up to it diſſemble ever ſo well, they 
cannot intirely conceal their ſrame! 
Ariſtippus was the firſt diſciple of Socrates that 
took a certain præmium from thoſe he taught, which 
gave his maſter great offence. Having demanded 
fifty drachma's of a man for teaching his ſon: How About 25 


fifty drachma's, cried the father! Why that's enough /#%2z5- 


% to buy a flave, Indeed? replied Ariſtippus, 
* buy him then, and you'll have two.” 

Ariſtippus died on his return from Syracuſe to 
Cyrene. He had a daughter, named Areta, whom 
he took great care to educate in his own principles, 
in which ſhe became a great proficient. She in- 
ſtructed her ſon Ariſtippus, ſurnamed Mnrpedidarres, 
in them herſelf. | : 

FRE QDNOR.IIS, 

__ Tmrxoporvs, the diſciple of Ariſtippus, beſide Laert. 
the other principles of the Cyrenaics, publicly 
taught that there were no gods. The people of 
Cyrene baniſhed him. He took refuge at Athens, 
where he would have been tried and condemned jn 
the Areepagus, if Demetrius Phalereus had not 
found means to ſave him. Ptolomy the ſon of 
Lagus received him into his ſervice, and ſent him 
once as his ambaſſador to Lyſimachus. The philo- 
ſopher ſpoke to that prince with ſo much impu- 
dence, that one of his miniſters, who was preſent, 
told him: I fancy, Theodorus, you imagine there are 

uo kings, as well as no gods. „ 

It is believed that this philoſopher was at laſt 
condemnd to die, and obliged to take poiſon. 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Me ſee here that the impious doctrine of atheiſm; 


contrary to the general and immemorial belief of 


mankind, ſcandaliſed and offended all nations ſo 


much, as to be deemed worthy of death. It owes 


Its birth to teachers abandoned to the debaucheries of 
women and the table, and who propoſe to themſelves 


the pleaſures of the ſenſes as the great ends of being, : 


ARTICLE: 
Of the Megarean ſect. 


a Y was inſtituted by Ever, who was of Me- 
I gara, a city of Achaia, near the Iſthmus of 
Corinth. He actually ſtudied under Socrates at 


Athens, at the time of the famous decree, that 


partly occaſioned the Peloponneſian war, by which 


the citizens of Megara were prohibited to ſet foot 
in Athens upon pain of death. So great a danger 
could not abate his zeal for the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
In the diſguiſe of a woman he entered the city in 
the evening, paſſed the night with Socrates and 


went back before light, going regularly every day 


Amplius - almoſt ten leagues forwards and backwards. There 


_ | 
_—_ for knowledge. 


much my friend as ever. 


are few examples of ſo warm and conſtant an ardour 


He departed very little from his maſter's opinions. 


Aſter the death of Socrates, Plato and other philo- 
ſophers, who apprehended the effects of it, retired 


to him at Megara, who gave them a very good re- 


ception. His brother one day in great rage upon 
ſome particular ſubject of diſcontent, ſaying to him: 
May I periſh, if I am not revenged on you. And may I 
periſh, replied Euclid if my kindneſs does not at length 


corre#t this violence of your temper, and make ycu as 


The Euclid, of whom we ſpeak, is not Euclid 


the mathematician, who was alſo of Megara, but 


flouriſhed above ninety years after under rhe firſt of 
| His 
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His: ſucceſſor was EvuBuuipes, who had been 


his diſciple.  Diodorus ſucceeded the latter. We 
find in the ſequel, that theſe three philoſophers con- 
tributed very much to the introduction into logical 
diſputations of a bad taſte for ſubtile wanne. 


founded ſolely upon ſophiſms. 


I ſhall almoſt paſs over in ſilence what regards 


tlie Elian and Eretrian ſects, which include few 


things of any importance. 
ARTICEE 1M 
Of the Elian and Eretrian ſets. 


Confound theſe two ſs together, and, mite 
what I have to ſay of them to a few words, as 
they contain nothing important. 

The Elian ſect was founded by Phædon, one of 
the fayourite diſciples of Socrates. He was of Elis 
in Peloponneſus. 

The Eretrian was ſo called from Eretria a city of 
Eubcea, the country of Menedemus, its founder, 


ARTICLE IV. 
O the three ſects of Academies, 


F all the ſects the ſchool of Socrates brought 

forth, the moſt famous was the AcAb EMI, 
ſo called from the place where they aſſembled, 
which was the houſe of an antient hero of Athens, 


named Acapemus, ſituated in the ſuburbs of that 


city, where Plato taught. We have ſeen in the 
hiſtory of Cimon the Athenian general, who ſought 


to diſtinguiſh himſelf no leſs by his love for learn- 
ing and learned men than his military exploits, 


that he adorned the Academy with fountains and 
walks of trees for the convenience of the philoſo- 
phers who aſſembled there. From that time all 


Places, where men of letters aſſemble, have been 


called Academies. 
Three 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Three Academies, or ſects of Academics, are 
reckoned. Plato was the founder of the antient, 


or firſt. Arceſilaus, one of his ſucceſſors,” made 
ſome alterations in his philoſophy, and by that re- 


formation founded what is called the middle, or ſe- 
cond academy. The ze, or third academy, is at- 
tributed to Carneades. We ſhall ſoon” "we" n 
their difference conſiſted. 


SECT. 1. 
O the antient Academy. _ 


HOSE who made it flouriſh in ſucceſſion to 
one another were Plato, W Xeno- 
crates, Polemon, and Crantor. 


PLAT O. 


PrATO was born in the firſt year of as 
EXXXVIIIth Olympiad. He was at firſt called 


— J. c. Ariſtocles from the name of his grandfather; but 


his maſter of the Paleſtra called him Plato from 


his large and broad ſhoulders, which name he re- 
tained. Whilſt he was an infant in arms, ſleepin 


one day under a myrtle, a ſwarm of bees ſettled 
upon his lips, which was taken for an omen, that 
the child would prove very eloquent, and diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf highly by the ſweetneſs of his ſtile. 


| 75 came to paſs, whatever we may think of the 


ry; from whence the ſurname of Apis Attica, 
At enian bee, was given him. 

He ſtudied grammar, muſic, and painting, under 
the moſt able maſters. He applied himſel alſo to 
8 and even compoſed tragedies, which he 

rnt at the age of twenty, after having heard So- 
crates. He attached himſelf ſolely to that philo- 
ſopher; and, as he was exceedingly inclined to vir- 
tue by nature, made ſuch improvements from the 
leſſons of his maſter, that at twenty-five he gave 
PE proofs of his wiſdom, 


The 
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The fate of Athens was at that time very deplo- A. M. 
J. Ec 


rable,, Lyſander the Lacædemonian general had 


eſtabliſhed the thirty tyrants there. Plato's merit, 404. 


which was already well known, induced them to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to engage him in their 
party, and to oblige him to ſhare in the affairs of 
the government. To this, he conſented at firſt, 
with the hope either of oppoſing, or at leaſt of 
ſoftening, the tyranny : but he preſently perceived, 
that the evil had no remedy, and, that to ſhare in 
the public affairs, it was neceſſary either to render 
himſelf an accomplice of their crimes, or the victim 
of rheir appetites. He therefore waited a more fa- 
vourable occaſion. 


That time ſeemed ſoon after to be arrived. The A. M. 


tyrants were expelled, and the form of the govern- 3602. 


ment intirely changed. But the affairs of the pub- — J. C. 


lic were in no better a condition, and the ſtate re- 
ceived new wounds every day. Socrates himſelf 
was ſacrificed to the malice of his enemies. Plato 
retired to the houſe of Euclid at Megara, from 
whence he went to Cyrene, to cultivate the mathe- 
matics under Theodorus, the greateſt mathemati- 
cian of his time. He afterwards viſited Egypt, 
and converſed a great while with the Egyptian 
prieſts, who taught him great part of their tradi- 
tions. It is even believed, that they made him 

acquainted with the books of Moſes and the pro- 
phets. Not content with all theſe acquiſitions, he 
went to that part of Italy called Græcia Magna, to 


hear the three moſt famous Pythagoreans of thoſe 


times, Philolaus, Archytas of Tarentum, and Eu- 
rytus. From thence he went into Sicily, to fee the 
wonders of that iſland, and eſpecially the volcano 
of mount Etna. This voyage, which was a mere 


effect of his curioſity, laid the firſt foundations of 


the liberty of Syracuſe, as I have explained at large 
in the hiſtory of Dionyſius, the father and ſon, and 
in that of Dion. He intended to have gone to Per- 
| ia, 
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Gia, in order to have conſulted the Magi: but was 
./ prevented by the wars which at that time troubled 
Aſia. 


At his return to his cou untry liter all his travels, | 


in Which he had acquired an infinitude of curious 


| knowledge, be ſettled his abode in the quarter of 
the ſuburb of Athens, called the Academy, (of 


which we have ſpoken above) where he gave his 


leſſons, and formed ſo many illuſtrious diſciples. 


Plato compoſed a ſyſtem of doctrine from the 


opinions of three philoſophers. He followed He- 


raclitus in natural and ſenſible things: that is to 


ſay, he believed, with Heraclitus, that there was 


but one world; that all things were produced by 


. - -.- - their contraries; that motion, which he calls war, 
oO.ecaſions the production of being and reſt their 
Qi.iſſolution. 6 


«LOL 


He Allee Pythagoras i in intelleQual ions; or : 
what we call the metaphyſics : that is to ſay, he 


taught, as that philoſopher did, that there is but one 


God; the author of all things; that the ſoul is im- 


mortal; that men have only to take pains to purge F 


themſelves of their paſſions and vices, in order to 
be united to God; that after this life there is a re- 
ward for the good, and a puniſhment for the 


wicked; that between God and man there are va- 
rious orders of ſpirits, which are the miniſters of 


the ſupreme Being. He had alſo taken the Me- 


tempſychoſis from Pythagoras, but given it a con- 


ſtruction of his own. 


And finally, he imitated Socrates in reſpect to mo- 


= rality! and politics; that is to ſay, he reduced every 


thing to the manners, and laboured only to incline. 
all men to diſcharge the duties of the ſtate of life 


| in which the Divine Providence has placed him. 


He alſo very much improved logic, or, which is 


the ſame 22255 the art of Rte _ order and 


5 exafnels, 
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All the works of Plato, except his letters, of 
| which only twelve are come down to us, are in- the 
form of dialogues. He purpoſely choſe that man- 
ner of writing, as more agreeable, familiar, com- 
prehenſive, and better adapted to inſtruct and per 
ſuade, than any other. By the help of it he ſuc- 
ceeded wonderfully in placing truths in their full 
tight. He gives to each of his ſpeakers his proper 
character; and by an admirable * chain of reaſonsg 
which neceſſarily induce each other, he leads them 
on to admit, or rather to ay r all . 
would prove to them. 
As to the ſtile, it is impofäble to imagine ods 
2 greater, more noble, or more majeſtic; that. 
pan te 9G he ſeems not to ſpeak the la. 
of men, but of the gods. The flow and 
— of his elocution form an harmony. ſcarce 
inferior to that of Homer's poetry; and the Atti- 
ciſm, which, amongſt the Greeks, was in point of 
ſtile whatever was fineſt, moſt delicate, and moſt 
perfect in every kind, prevails in it univerſally, and 
ſhews itſelf every-where'i in a manner intirely peculiar. 
But neither the beauty of ſtile, the elegance and 
happineſs of expreſſions, nor the harmony of num- 
bers, conſtitute the value of Plato's writings. What 
is moſt to be admired in them is the ſolidity and 
tneſs of the ſentiments, maxims, and ne Kerry 
diffuſed throughout them, whether for the conduct 
of life, policy, government, or religion. 1 ſhall 
cite ſome paſſages from them in the ſequel. g. 
Plato died in the firſt year of the CVAlith Glyn A. N. 
piad, which was the thirteenth of the reign of Phiz 3656. 
lip of Macedon, aged * and, 1 ons 1 ent. * 
day he was born. 
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| » He had many diſciples, of hom the moſt. di- 
Hated were Speulippus his nephew by the mo- 
ther's fide, Nenocrates of Ehalcedon; and the ce- 
lebrated Ariſtotle; | Theophraſtus is alſo ſaid to 
have been of the number of his hearers, and De- 
moſthenes | 0; have always conſidered him wu his 
maſtery of which his ſtile is a good proof. 
the brother: in · law of Dionyſius — alſo — 
him great honour by his excellent character, his in- 
violable attachment to his perſon; his extraordinary 
taſte for philoſophy, the rare qualities of his head 
and heart, and his great and heroic actions for re 
eſtabliſhing the liberty of his country. x. 
Cie. Acad. After the death of Plato, his diſciples divided 
Nett. I. x. . theinſelves into two ſects. The firſt continued to 
* 18. ach in the Academy, the name of which they re- 
tained. - 
eu; a place in Athens adorned with porticoes and 
gardens, - They were called Peripatetics, and had 
Auiſtotle for their founder. Theſe two ſects differed 
only in name, and agreed as to opinions. They 


Crates, which was to affirm nothing, and to explain 


themſelves in diſputes only dubiouſly and with re- 


ſerve. I ſhall ſpeak of the Peripatetics in the ſequel, 
when I have briefly related the hiſtory of the philo- 
ſophers who fixed their reſidence in the 15 Uf 


| l Mo ABEDELERD So. + 
| _ I have already ſaid that he was Plato's nepliew. 
1 His conduct was fo very irregular in his youth, 
1 chat his parents turned him out of their houſe. 
3 I14ꝗᷓ laat of his uncle became his aſylum. Plato behaved 


to him as if he had never heard of his debauched 


| . life. His friends were ſhocked and amazed at his 
I pPlacing his kindneſs ſo ill, and at fo indolent à con- 
duct, and blamed him for taking no pains to cor- 


rect his 1 w, and reform his diſſolute manners. 
He replied calmly, that he laboured more effectu- 
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The others ſettled their ſchool in che — | 


had both renounced the cuſtom: and maxim of So- 
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ally to that purpoſe than they imagined, in ſhew- 


ing him, by his own manner of living, the infinite 
difference between virtue and vice, and between 


decency! and depravity. And indeed that method 


ſucceeded ſo well, that it inſpired Speuſippus with 
a very great reſpect for him, and a violent deſire 
of imitating him, and of devoting himſeif to phi- 
loſophy, in the ſtudy of which he afterwards made 
very great proficiency. It requires no common ad- 
dreſs to manage the ſpirit of a vicious young man, 
and to bring him over to a ſenſe of his duty. The 
boiling heat of youth ſeldom gives way to violence, 
which often ſerves ws th to inflame and dener be 
it into deſpair. 

Plato had cultivated- a Pariet intimacy be⸗ 
tween Speuſippus and Dion, with a view of ſoftens 


ing the auſtere temper of the latter, by the gaiety une 


and inſinuating manners of his nephew. 

He ſucceeded his uncle in the ſchool afher his 
death, but held it only eight years; after which his 
infirmities” obliged him to reſign it to Xenocrates. 
Speufippus did not depart from Plato's doctrine, 
but was not ſtudious to imitate him in his practice. 
He was choleric, loved | pleaſure, and ſeemed ſelf- 
intereſted 3. for he exacted a præmium from his 
. ine to *. ne ben un. ＋ 
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Nantes gra, was of Chalcedon, and became 

very early Plato's diſeiple. 

He ſtudied under that great 1 che ſame 
time as Ariſtotle, but not with the ſame talents. 
* He had occaſion for a ſpur, and the other for a 
bridle; which are Plato's own words of them, who 
added, that, in putting them together, he coupled 
= horſe with an aſs; Hei is praiſed for not ns 


* treo fi the ſame. hin of Theogompus and ber. . 
59 diſcouraged 
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diſcouraged by the ſlowneſs of his parts, which made 
mudy much more laborious to him chan to others, 
Plut. de Plutarch uſes the example of him, and that of Cle- 
audit. p 47 · anthes, to encourage ſuch as perceive they have leſs 
Penetration and vivacity than others, and exhorts 
them to ĩmitate thoſe two great philoſophers, and, 
like them, to ſet themſelves: above the ridicule of 
their companions. If 'Xenocrates, from the heavi- 
neſs of his genius, was inferior to Ariſtotle, he far 
ſurpaſſed him in practical Fehr and _ 
manners. #2 ein % 5: . 
Diog. He was naturally melancholy, 1 had: 8 
Laert. thingy: Riff and auſtere in his temper; for which 
reeaſon Plato often adviſed him 0 ſacriſte #0 the 
| Graces, ſignifying clearly: enough by thoſe words, 
that it was neceſſary for him to ſoften the ſeverity 
lian. of his temper. He ſometimes reproved him for 
L 14. e. 9 that fault with more force: and leſs reſerve; appre- 
hending that his pupil's want of politeneſs and good- 
nature would become an obſtacle to all the good 
effects of Ris inſtruction and example. Xenocrates 
was not inſenſible to thoſe reproaches: but they 
never diminiſned the profound reſpect he always 
had for hit maſter. And when endeavours were 
uſed to make him angry with Plato, and he was 
provqked to defend himſelf with ſome. vivacity, 


he ſtopped the mouths of his indiſcreet friends 


with ſaying, He, uſes me jo for my good. He took 


A.M. Plato's place” in the ſecond” . of the CXth | 


| 3666. Olympiad. ITS ben S Dee ons 
Diog. Diogenes arten ſays, -rhat che loved neither 
Laert. pleaſure, riches, nor praiſe He ſhewed on many 
occaſions a generous: and noble diſintereſtedneſs. 
The court of Macedonia had the reputation of re- 
CTaining a great number of penſioners and ſpies in 
all the neighbouring republics;-and to corrupt with 


bribes all perſons ſent! to negotiate with them. 


Xenocrates was deputed with ſome other Atheni- 
ans to Philip. That prince, who perfectly under- 


ſtood 
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ſtood the art of inſinuating into people's favour, 
applied himſelf in a particular manner to Xenocra- 
tes, whoſe merit and reputation he was apprized 
of. When he found him | inacceſſible to preſents 
and intereſt, he endeavoured to mortify him by 
an affected contempt and ill treatment, not ad- 
mitting him to his confer2nces-w:th the other am- 
baſſadors from the commonwealth of Athens, whom 
he had corrupted by his careſſes, feaſts, and libe- 


ralities. Our philofopher, firm and unalterable in 


his principles, retained all his ſtiffneſs and integrity, 
and, though wholly excluded, continued perfectly 
eaſy, and never appeared either at audiences or 
feaſts as his colleagues did. At their return to 
Athens, his colleagues endeavoured in concert to 


diſcredit him with the people, and complained, that 


he had been of .no manner of uſe to them in this 
embaſly ; in conſequence of which he was very near 
Having a fine laid on him. Xenocrates, forced by 
the injuſtice of his accuſers to break ſilence, ex- 
plained all that had paſſed in Philip's court, made 
the people ſenſible of what importance it was to 
have a ſtrict eye upon the conduct of deputies who 
had fold themſelves to the enemy of the common- 


wealth, covered his colleagues with ſhame and con- 


Fuſion, and acquired immortal glory. 


His difintereſtedneſs was alſo put to the proof by Cie Tust. 
Alexander the Great. The ambaſſadors of that Quzit.1. 5. 


prince, who without doubt came to Athens upon 


account of ſome negociation, (neither the time nor l. 4. e. 3. 


the affair are ſaid) offered Xenocrates from their 
maſter fifty talents, that is to ſay, fifty thouſand 
crowns. Xenocrates invited them to ſupper. The 
entertainment was ſimple, frugal, plain, and truly 
+ Philoſophical. * The next day the depuries aſked 
him, into whoſe hands they ſhould pay the money 
- * Ch poſtridie rogarent eum, cui numerari juberet : Quid! os 
beftern&, inquit, canuli non intellexiſtis, nit pecunia non egere ? 


Quos cpm triſtiores vidiſſet, triginta minas accepit, ne aſpernari re- 
is liberalitatem yideretur. Cie. e 
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2 42 gG Fi PHILOSOPHY. 
they had orders to give him. How ! ſaid he to them, 
did not my feaſt yeſterday inform you, that I have no 
occaſion for money? He added that Alexander was 
more in want of it than him, becauſe he had more 
mouths to feed. Seeing that his anſwer made them 
ſad, he accepted of thirty mine (about ſeventy-five 
pounds) that he might not ſeem to deſpiſe the king's 
liberality out of pride. * Thus, ſays an hiſtorian, in 
* concluding his account of this fact, the king would 
have purchaſed the friendſhip of the philoſopher, 
and the philoſopher would not ſell it to the king. 
- His diſintereſtedneſs muſt have reduced him to 
great poverty, as he could not diſcharge a certain 
tax, which ſtrangers were obliged to pay yearly 


Plut. in into the public treaſury of Athens. Plutarch tells 
ch 4375. us, that one day, as they were hauling him to priſon 


for not having paid this tribute, the orator Lycur- 
gus diſcharged the ſum, and took him out of the 
hands of the farmers of the revenue, who frequently 
are not too ſenſible to the merit of the learned. 
Xenocrates, ſome days after meeting the ſon of his 
deliverer, told him, I pay your father the favour he 
did me with intereſt; for all the world praiſes him upon 
| Niog. my account. Diogenes I aertius tells us ſomething 
8 5 in very like this of him, which perhaps is the ſame fact 
diguiſed under different circumſtances. He ſays 
that the Athenians ſold him, becauſe he could not 

pay the capitation laid upon ſtrangers: but that 
Demetrius Phalereus bought him, and immediately 
gave him his liberty. It is not very probable, that 


the Athenians ſhould treat a philoſopher of the re- 


putation of Xenocrates with ſo much cruelty, 
Cic. Orat. Athens had a very high idea of his probity. One 
pry SER. day when he appeared before the judges to give 
Val. Nax. evidence in ſome affair, on his going towards the 
J. 6. c. 9. altar, in order to ſwear that what he had affirmed 

was true, all the judges roſe up, and would not 


: | * Ita rex philoſophi -amicitiam emere voluit: philoſophus regi 
ſuam vendere noluit. Val. Max. 
| e ſu For 
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ſuffer him to do ſo, declaring that his word was as 
ſatisfactory to them as an oath, | 
Happening in company, where abundance of 
{candal was talked, he did not ſhare in it, and con- 
tinued mute. Upon being aſked by ſomebody the 
reaſon of his profound ſilence, he replied, I is be- 
raue I bave often repented ſpeaking, but never holding 
my tongue. | ; 
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He had a very fine maxim upon the education Plut de 


of youth, which it were to be wiſhed parents would _ 
cauſe to be obſerved in their houſes. * He was, 


from their earlieſt infancy, for having wiſe and 
virtuous diſcourſes often repeated in their preſence z 
but without affectation; in order that they might 
ſeize in a manner an their ears, as on a place hither- 
to unoccupied, through which virtue and vice 
might equally penetrate to the heart; and that thoſe 
wiſe and virtuous diſcourſes, like faithful centinels, 


ſhould keep the entrance firmly cloſed againſt all 


words that might corrupt the purity of manners in 
the leaſt, till by long habit youth were become 


ſtrong, and their Fears ſafe againſt the invenomed 


breath of bad converſation. 


— 


According to Xenocrates, there are no true phi- Plut. de 


fear of puniſhment and the laws. 


t. moral. 


loſophers but thoſe who do that voluntarily and of vi. 


their own accord, which others do only through p. 446. 


He compoſed ſeveral works, amongſt the reſt Diog. 
one upon the method of reigning well; at leaſt Laert. 


Alexander aſked it of him. 
He loſt little time in viſits, was very fond of 
the retirement of his ſtudy, and meditated much 
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+ He alludes to the Athlete, avho.in boxing uſed to cover their heads 
and ears with kind of leathern cap, to deaden the violence of the 
blows. He ſays that this precaution is much more netefſary to youth. 
For all the lab the Athletz ran was of having their ears hurt; where- 
as young-perſons hazard their innocence, and even the loſs of them- 
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244 OF PHILOSOPH Y: 
He ſeldom was ſeen in the ſtreets: but, when he ap- 
peared there, the debauched youth uſed to fly to 
avoid meeting him. 1 | 
Diog. A young Athenian, more vicious than the reſt, 
yt. and abſolutely infamous for his irregularities in 
I. 6. c. go. Which he gloried, was not ſo much awed by him. 
His name was Polemon. On leaving a party of 
debauch, paſſing by the ſchool of Xenocrates, and 
finding the door open, he went in, full of wine, 
ſweet with eſſence, and with a wreath on his head. 
In this condition he took his ſeat amongſt the au- 
ditors, leſs to hear than out of inſolence. The 
whole aſſembly were ſtrangely ſurpriſed and offend- 
ed. Xenocrates, without the leaſt emotion or change 
of countenance, only varied the diſcourſe, and went 
on with ſpeaking upon temperance and ſobriety, all 
the advantages of which he ſet in full light, by op- 
poſing to thoſe virtues the ſname and turpitude of 
the contrary vices. The young libertine, who 
liſtened with attention, opened his eyes to the de- 
formity of his condition, and was aſhamed. of. him- 
ſelf. * The wreath falls from his head; with down- 
caſt eyes he hides himſelf in his cloak, and, inſtead 
of that gay inſolence which he had ſhewn on enter- 
ing the ſchool, he appears ſerious and thoughtful. 
An entire change of conduct enſued; and, abſo- 
lutely cured of his bad paſſions by a ſingle diſcourſe, 
from an infamous debauchee, he became an excel- 
lent philoſopher, and made an happy amends for 
the vices of his youth by a wiſe and regular courſe 
| of life, from which he never departed. i 
A. M. Xenocrates died art the age of eighty-two, the 
firſt year of the CXVIth Olympiad 


* 


— — Faciaſne quod olim 
Mutatus Polemen ? Ponas inſignia morbi, 
Faſciolas, cubital, focalia? potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex eollo furtim carpſiſſe coronas, 
Poſt dam eſt impranſi correptus voce magiſtri. 


Hor. Cat. 3. J. 3. 


POLE- 
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POLEMON. CRATES. CRANTOR. 


I join theſe three philoſophers under the ſame 
title, becauſe little is known of their lives. 
PolE MON worthily ſucceeded his maſter Xeno- 
crates, and never departed from his opinions, nor 
the example of wiſdom and ſobriety, which he had 
ſet him. He renounced wine in ſuch a manner at Athen. 
the age of thirty, which was the time his celebrated l. 2. c. 44+ 
change of conduct began, that during the reſt of 1 
his life he never drank any thing but water. i 
Cx AT Es, who was his ſucceſſor, is little known, 
and muſt be diſtinguiſhed from a Cynic philoſopher 4 
2 the ſame name, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the 
equel. ä 
* was more famous. He was of Soli 
in Cilicia. He quitted his native country, and 
came to Athens, where he was the diſciple of Xe- 
nocrates at the ſame time with Polemon. He 
ſſes for one of the great pillars of the Platonic 
ſect. What Horace lays of him, in praiſing Ho- 
mer, argues the great reputation of this philoſo- 
pher, and how much his principles of morality were 
| in eſteem: | 


Qui quid ſit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, 
Plenids ac melids Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 
Hor. Ep. 2. l. 1. 


Who tells what's great, what mean, what fit, what not, 
Better than Crantor or Chryſippus . 


The ſame cannot be ſaid of his principles upon the 
nature of the ſoul, as we ſhall ſee in its place. 

He wrote a book upon Conſolation, which is loſt: plut. de 
it was addrefſed to Hippocles, whom an early Consol. 
death had 9 of all his children. It is men- F. 0+ 


8 Saunen ille 1 in noſtra academia vel in primis fuit nobilis. 
3. N. 12. 


Cic. Tuſc. Nuæſt. | 
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tioned * as a book of gold, of which every word 
deferved to be got by heart. Cicero had made 
great uſe of it in a tract that bore the ſame title. 
Arceſilaus the author of the middle Academy was 
his diſciple. hos n 


1 2 E C T. II. 87 
I is ſo called, becauſe it ſubſiſted between the 
ancient Academy inſtituted by Plato, and the 
that ſoon ſucceeded it, of which Carneades 


= 


was the author. 


ARCESILAU,S. 


ARcESILAvs:was born at Pitane in Eolia. He 
went to Athens and became the diſciple of the 
greateſt philoſophers, of which number were Pole- 
mon, Theophraſtus, Crantor, Diodorus, and Pyrrho. 
It was evidently of the laſt that he learnt to doubt 


every thing. He was only an Academic by name, 
which he retained out of reſpect to Crantor, upon 


being whoſe diſciple he valued himſelf. 
He ſucceeded Crates, or, according to others, 
Polemon, as profeſſor in the .Platonic ſchool, in 


which he became an innovator. For he founded a 
a ſect, Which was called the ſecond or middle Aca- 


demy, to diſtinguiſh it from that of Plato. He 
was very oppoſite to the Dogmatiſts, thar is to ſay, 


the philoſophers who affirmed and decided. He 


ſeemed to doubt all things, maintained both ſides of 
a queſtion, and determined nothing. He had a great 
number of diſciples. To attack all the ſciences; 


and to reject not only the evidence of the ſenſes, but 


* Legimus omnes Crahtoris, veteris Academici, de luctu: eft 
enim non magnus, verum aureolus, &, ut Tuberoni Panztius præ- 


cipit, ad yerbum ediſcendus libellus. 40d. Rueft. l. 4. 3. 1335. 
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of reaſon, was certainly the boldeſt undertaking 
that could be formed in the republic of letters. 
To hope any ſucceſs in it required all the merit 
of Arceſilaus. He was by nature of an happy, 
ready, warm genius: his perſon was very graceful, 
and his manner of ſpeaking happy and delightful. 
The beauty of his aſpect admirably ſeconded the 
charms of his utterance. Accordingly Lucullus +, 
who learnedly and ſolidly refutes the opinion of the 
Academics, ſays that nobody would have followed 


the opinion of Arceſilaus, if the eloquence and ad- 


dreſs of the teacher had not covered and made the 
manifeſt abſurdity of his doctrine diſappear. _ . 
Things much for his honour are related of his 
liberality. 4 He delighted in doing good, and was 
not willing that it ſhould. be known. F Viſiting 
a || friend who was fick, and wanted neceſſaries, but 
was aſhamed to own it, he dexterouſly flid a purſe 


full of money under his pillow, to ſpare his ſhame 


and delicacy, and that he might ſeem rather to 
have found than accepted it. 
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Authors do not give ſo favourable a teſtimony Diog. 
of the purity of his manners, and accuſe him of the Le 


moſt infamous vices. And that ought not to ap- 
pear ſtrange in a philoſopher, who, doubting every 
thing, ' doubted in conſequence the exiſtence of vir- 
tue and vice, and could not really admit any rule 
in reſpect to the duties of civil life. | 


* Arceſilas floruit, tum acumine ingenii, tum admirabili quodam 
lepore dicendi. Academ. Quæſt. I. 4. n. 15. l 
+ Quis iſta, tam apertè perſpicuẽque & perverſa & falſa, ſecutus 
eſſet, nifi tanta in Arceſila— & copia rerum, & dicendi vis fuiſ- 
ſet? Bid. n. 60. 2 ; ; 

t Evepy:sTigas TpoxepO i, x) derben Ty xa arvPirarO. 
Diog. Laert. | | 
S Arceſfilaus, ut aiunt, amico pauperi, &.paupertatem ſuam diſ- 
ſimulanti, ægro autem, & ne hoc quidem confitenti deeſſe fibi in ſump- 
tum ad neceſſarios uſus, cum clam ſuccurrendum judicaſſet, pulvino 
ejus ignorantis ſacculum ſubjecit, ut homo inutititer verecundus, 


quod deſiderabat, inveniret potiùs quam acciperet. Senec. de Bene. 


„ 2. 3 
| Seneca calls him Ct:fibius : Plutarch gives him another name. 
De diſcrim. amic. & adulat, p. 63. | 
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SF:/FHIL OSOPHY. 
He did not care to have any part in the public 
affairs. However, having been choſen to go to 
Demetrias, in order to negotiate, for his country 
with Antigonus, he accepted the deputation, but 
returned without ſueceſ . 
In the torments of the“ gout, he affected the 
patience and inſenſibility of a Stoic. Nothing from 
thoſe bas reached this, ſaid he, pointing to his feet 
and touching his F breaſt, to Carneades the Epi- 
curean, who was much concerned to ſee him ſuffer 
in that manner. He was for making the other be- 
lieve, that his ſoul was inacceſſible to pain. Lofty 
language, with nothing real in it but pride! 


- Arceſilaus flouriſhed about the CXXth Olympiad, 

that is to ſay, about the year of the world 3704. 
He died of exceſſive drinking, which had made 
him delirious, at the age of 75. 0 . 
Hlis ſucceſſors were Lacydes, Evander, and Ege- 
ſimus, which laſt was the maſter of Carneades. 


r 
| Of the New Academy. 


CARNEADES. 


NARNEADES of Cyrene inſtituted the 
AA third or new Academy, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, did not differ from the ſecond. For, except 
ſome few palliatives, Carneades was as warm and 
zealous an advocate for uncertainty as Arceſilaus. 
'F The difference between them, and the innova- 

| tion 


* Is cùm arderet & podagræ doloribus, viſitaſſetque hominem 
Carneades Epicuri perfamiliaris, & triſtis exiret'? Mane, quæſo, in- 
uit, Carneade noſter. Nihil illinc huc pervenit, oſtendens pedes 
2 pectus. De Finib. I. 5. n. 94. | 
+ The antients believed the breaft the ſeat of the ſoul and of 
_ courage, ' 
| t Non ſumus ii quibus nihil verum eſſe videatur, fed ii qui om- 
nibus veris falſa quædam adjuncta eſſe dicamus, tanta ſimilitudine, 
ut in üs nulla inſit certa judicandi & aſſentiendi nota. Ex quo ex- 


iſtit 


ca -eic 


0 
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tion aſcribed to him of whom we now ſpeak, con- 
fiſt in his not denying with Areeſilaus, that there 
are truths; but he maintained that they were 
compounded with ſo many obſcurities, -or rather 
falſhoods, that it was not in our power to diſcern 
with certainty the true from. the falſe. He went 
therefore ſo far as to admit that there were probable 
things, and agreed that probability might determine 
us to act, provided we did not pronounce abſo- 
lutely upon any thing. Thus he ſeems to have 
retained at bottom the whole doctrine of Arceſi- 
laus, but, our of policy, and to deprive his oppo- 
nents of the more ſpecious pretexts for declaiming 
againſt and ridiculing him, he granted degrees of 
probability, which ought to determine the wiſe man 
to chuſe this or that in the conduct of civil life, 
He ſaw plainly, that without theſe conceſſions he 
ſhould never be able to anſwer the ſtrongeſt objec- 


249 


tions to his principle, nor to prove that it did not 


reduce man to inaction. 

Carneades was the declared antagoniſt of the 
Stoics, and applied himſelf with extreme ardour 
to refute the works of Chryſippus, who had been for 


ſome time the ſupport of the Porch. He ſo ar- Val. Max. 


dently deſired to overcome him, that in preparing c. 2. 


for the diſpute he took hellebore, in order to have 
his mind the more free, and to give the fire of his 
imagination the greater force againſt him, 


* 


A maxim of morality, very admirable in a Pa- 


gan, is aſcribed to him. If a perſon knew, ſays finib. I. 2, 


he, that an enemy, or another whoſe death would 
„ be for his advantage, would come to fit down 
upon the graſs where the aſpic lurked, it would 
* be acting diſhoneſtly not to give him notice of 
« it, even though his ſilence might paſs with im- 


fit & illud, multa eſſe probabilia; quæ quanquam non percipe- 


Cic. de 


Ne 59. 


rentur, tamen, quia viſum haberent quendam infignem & illuſtrem, 


his ſapientis vita regeretur. De nat. deor. l. 1. n. 12 : 
«© punity, 
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<* punity, nobody being capable of making a crime 


ws © 2 
But the conduct of theſe Pagans was always in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf in ſome part or other. This 
grave philoſopher was not aſhamed of keeping a 
concubine in the houſe with him. 


Plutarch has preſerved à pretty reflection of Car- 


neades, in his treatiſe upon the difference between 
a friend and a flatterer. He had cited the example 
of one who, in diſputing the prize in the horſe- race 
with Alexander, had ſuffered himſelf to be beaten de- 


ſignedly, for which that prince was very angry with - 


him : he adds, That the manage is the only 
* thing, in which young princes have nothing to 
« apprehend from flattery. Their other maſters 
* frequently enough aſcribe good qualities to them, 
«* which they have not. But an horſe, without re- 
e gard to rich or poor, to ſubject or ſovereign, 
* throws all the auk ward riders that back him.” 
The embaſſy of Carneades to Rome is much ce- 
lebrated : T have ſpoken of it elſewhere. 

To conclude what relates to Carneades, I ſhall 
obſerve that he had not entirely neglected the Phy- 
fics, but that he had made the Ethics his principal 
ſtudy. He was extremely laborious, and fo ava- 
ricious of his time, that he took no care either to 
pare his nails or cut his hair. Solely devoted to 


meditation, he not only avoided feaſts, but even 


forgot to eat at his own table, ſo that his ſervant, 
who was alſo his ,concubine, was obliged to put 


meat into his hand, and almoſt into his mouth. 


Digo. 
Laert. 


He was extremely afraid of dying. ' However, 
upon being informed that his antagoniſt Antipater, 
the Stoic philoſopher, had poiſoned himſelf, he aſ- 
ſumed a ſhort ſally of courage againſt death, and 
cried out: Then give me alſo MU bat? aſked ſome- 
body. Mulled wine, replied he, having bethought 
himſelf better of ir. Diogenes Laertius ridicules 
this puſillanimity, and reproaches him with having 


choſe a 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
choſen rather to languiſh long of the phthiſic, than 
to give himſelf death : for That the Pagans thought 
glorious, though the wiſeſt amongſt them were of a 
different opinion, and believed, that nature was the ta- 
cit law of God. He died in the fourth year of the à. NI. 
CLXIId Olympiad, aged fourſcore and five years. $877. 


C. LITOMAC HUS. 133. 


CH roMAchus, the diſciple of Carneades, was plut. de 
his ſucceſſor. He was a Carthaginian, and called fort. Alex. 
Aſdrubal in the Punic tongue. Ne compoſed ſe- 133 : 
veral books, which were highly eſteemed, and of Tuſu.” 
which one was intitled Conſolation. He addreſſed Qt. 
it to his countrymen after the taking and deſtruc- © *** 
tion of Carthage, to conſole them under the ſtate 
of Captivity into which they were fallen, 


PHILO. ANTIOCHUS. 


Philo ſucceeded his maſter Clitomachus, He +, ;..1. 
taught both philoſophy and rhetoric, but at diffe- Queſt. 
rent times. Cicero frequented his ſchool, and im- |- *+ n. 9. 
proved from his double lectures. 

He was alſo the hearer of Antiochus, Philo's 
diſciple and ſucceſſor. Antiochus was of Aſcalon, 
and is the laſt of the Academic philoſophers men- 
tioned in-hiſtory. Cicero in his voyage to Athens pjut. in 
was charmed with his calm, flowing, graceful Cic.p-8624 
manner of ſpeaking: but he did not approve the 
change he had introduced in the method of Car- 
neades. For Antiochus, after having long and 
ſtrenuouſly maintained the opinions of the new Aca- 
demy, which rejected entirely the evidence of the 
ſenſes, and even of reaſon, and taught that there 
was nothing certain, had on a ſudden embraced 
thoſe of the old Academy ; whether he had been 
undeceived by the conviction of reaſon and the re- 

t of his ſenſes; or, as ſome believed, that jea- 
ouſy and envy for the diſciples of Clitomachus and 
Philo had induced him to that alteration. 


Lucullus, 


25m 


Ant. J. C. 
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Lucullus, the famous Roman, as well known 
for his wonderful taſte for the ſciences, as his great 
ability in war, had declared openly for the ſect of 
the Academics, not of the new Academy, though 
then very flouriſhing from the writings of Carnea- 
des; which Philo explained, but for that of the old 
Academy, of which the ſchool was held at that time 


by Antiochus. He had cultivated the friendſhip 


| of that philoſopher with extreme ardour: he gave 


him an apartment in his own houſe, and made uſe 


of his aſſiſtance in oppoſing the * 1 * 
2 of whom Cicero was the chief. 5 


x! 


ARTI c L E. V. 
Of tbe Peripatelics. | 


ARISTOTLE. 


Have 1 obſerved, that, after Plato? 8 death, 
his diſciples divided themſelves into two ſects : 


of which the one continued in the ſchool where 


Plato had taught, and the other removed to the 


Diog. 
Laert. 
A. M. 
3620. 


Lycæum, an agreeable place in the ſuburbs of 


Athens. Ariſtotle was the chief and founder of the 
latter. . 


He 95 a native of 8 a city of Macedonia, 


and was born in the firſt year of the XCIXth Olym- 


piad, forty years after Plato. His father Nicoma- 
chus was a phyſician, and flouriſhed in the reign of 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, Philip's father. 

At the age "of ſeventeen he went to Athens, and 
entered himſelf in the ſchool of Plato, under whom 


he ſtudied twenty years. He was its greateſt ho- 


nour, and Plato uſed to call him the ſoul of his 
ſchool. His paſſion for ſtudy was ſo great, that, in 
order to prevent ſleep from engroſſing him, he 
laced a baſon of - braſs by his bed-ſide, and, when 
be lay down, extended one of his hands out of bed 
1 an iron ball in it, chat the noiſe, made by the 
falling 
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falling of the ball into the baſon, when he fell aſleep, 
might immediately wake him. | | 
After Plato's death, which happened in the firſt 
year of the CVIIIth Olympiad, he retired to the A. NI. 
| houſe of Hermias, tyrant of Atarnea in Myſia, his 395% 
fellow-pupil, who received him with joy, and load- 
ed him with honours. Hermias having been con- 
demned and put to death by the king of Perſia, 


Ariſtotle married his ſiſter Pithais, who wav left 

without a fortune or protector. b 1 
It was at this time Philip choſe him, to take | 7 

care of the education of his ſon Alexander, who 1 


"might then be about fourteen or fifteen years old. 
Hie had long before deſigned him that important Aul. Gen. 
and glorious employment. As ſoon as his ſon came J. 9: <- 3- 


into the world, he informed him of his birth by a 1 
letter, which does Philip no leſs honour than Ari— 1 
ſtotle, and which I am not afraid to repeat in this 1 


place. You have this, ſays he, to inform you, that 
I have a ſon. I thank the Gods, not ſo much for 
having given him to me,' as for having given him 8 
to me in the time of Ariſtotle. It is with reaſon J 3 
aſſure myſelf, that you will make him a ſucceſſor wor- 
thy of us, and a king worthy of Macedonia. Quin- 
cilian “ ſays expreſsly, that Ariſtotle taught Alex- 
ander the firſt rudiments of grammar. But, as that 
opinion admits of ſome difficulty, I do not entirely 
give into it. When the time for taking upon him "1 
the education of that prince arrived, Ariltotle re- 1 
paired to Macedonia. We have ſeen elſewhere the 4 


high value which Philip and Alexander expreſſed 9 
for his extraordinary merit. A 
After a reſidence of ſome years in that court, he 4 
obtained permiſſion to retire, Calliſthenes, who 1 
1 ® An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio ſuo prima lite- | 3 
rarum elementa tradi ab Ariſtotele ſummo ejus ætatis Philoſopho 4 


voluiſſet, aut ille ſucepiſſet hoc officium, fi non ſtudiorum initia à 
perfectiſſimo quoque traftari, pertinere ad ſummam credidiſſet ? 
Auintil. I, 1. C, 1. 8 b ; | ; 


35 \ = had 
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had accompanied him thither, took his place, and 
was appointed to follow Alexander into the field. 
* Ariſtotle, in whom profound judgment and a 
great knowledge of the world were united, upon 
the point of ſetting ſail for Athens, adviſed Cal- 
liſthenes not to forget one maxim of Xenophanes, 

Which he judged abſolutely neceſſary to perſons who 
live in courts : © Speak ſeldom to the prince, or 
<< ſpeak ſo as to pleaſe him: that your filence may 

* either make you more fecure, or your diſcourſe 
« more agreeable to him.” Callifthenes, who was 
naturally moroſe and auſtere, made but ill uſe of 
this counſel, which indeed at bottom ſavours more 
of the courtier than the philoſopher. 

Ariſtotle then, not having thought proper to fol- 
low his pupil to the war, to which his attachment 
to ſtudy made him very averſe, after Alexander's 
departure returned to Athens. He was received 
there with all the marks of diſtinction due to a phi- 
loſopher that excelled in ſo many reſpects. Xeno- 
crates at that time preſided in Plato's fchool in the 
Academy: Ariſtotle opened his in the Lyceum. 
The concourſe of his hearers was extraordinary. 
In the morning his leſſons were upon philoſophy, 
and in the afternoon upon rhetoric : he ufually gave 
them walking, which occafioned his diſciples to be 

Fug called Peripaterics. Ws IH 
Cic. I. 3. de He taught only philoſophy at firſt : but the great 
Orat-n- reputation of Iſocrates, then ninety years old, who 

mit. had applied himſelf ſolely to rhetoric, and with in- 

1. 3. c. 1. credible ſucceſs, excited his jealouſy, and induced 
 _ him alſo to teach it. It is perhaps to this noble 

emulation, allowable between the learned, when 
confined to imitating, or even ſurpaſſing what others 
have done well, that we owe Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, 


: * Ariſtoteles, Calliſthenem aiiditorem ſuum ad Alexandrum di- 
mittens, monuit ut cum eo aut rarifſime, aut quam jucundiſſimè lo- 
queretur : quo ſcilicet apud regias aures vel-ſilentio tutior, vel ſer- 


the 


mone eſſet acceptiors Val. Max, I. 74 © a 


JJC 

the moſt complete and moſt eſteemed work the an- 
tients have left us upon that ſubject; unleſs we chuſe 
rather to believe it compoſed for Alexander. 

So ſhining a merit as Ariſtotle's did not fail to 
excite envy, which ſeldom ſpares great men. As 
long as Alexander lived, that conqueror's name 
ſuſpended the effects of it, and awed the malignity 
of his enemies. But he was no ſooner dead, than 
they roſe up in concert againſt him, and ſwore his 
deſtruction. Eurymedon, prieſt of Ceres, lent them 
his aſſiſtance, and ſerved their hatred with a zeal 
the more to be feared, as it was covered with the 
maſk of religion. He cited Ariſtotle before the 
judges, and accuſed him of impiety, pretending 
that he taught doctrines contrary to the worſhip of 
the gods eſtabliſhed at Athens. To prove this, he 
referred to Ariſtotle's hymn in honour of Hermias, 
and the inſcription engraved upon his ſtatue in the 
temple of Nelphos. This inſcription is ſtill extant 
in Athenæus and Diogenes Laertius, It conſiſts of 
four verſes, which have no relation to ſacred mat- 
ters, and only to the king of Perſia's perfidy to the 
unfortunate friend of Ariſtotle : neither is the hymn 
more criminal. Ariſtotle might perhaps have of- 
fended Eurymedon the prieſt of Ceres perſonally by 
ſome {ſtroke of ridicule, a much more unpardonable 
crime than only attacking the gods. However it 
were, not believing it ſafe to wait the event of a 
trial, he quitted Athens, after having taught there 
thirteen years. He retired to Chalcis in the iſland 
of Eubcea, and pleaded his cauſe from thence in 


writing. Athenzus repeats ſome expreſſions in this Athen, 
apology, but does not warrant them poſitively to |: 18. p. 
be Ariſtotle's. Somebody aſking him the cauſe of *9* 597* 
his retiring, he anſwered, that it was to prevent the Mlian. 
Athenians from committing a ſecond murder upon pbilo- l. 


ſephy, alluding to the death of Socrates. 

It is pretended that he died of grief, becauſe he 

could not diſcover the cauſe of the ebbing and 
| flowing 
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flowing of the Eutipus, and that he even threw 


| himſelf headlong into that ſea, ſaying, Let rhe 


Laert. 
A. M. 
8 


Ammon. 
in vit. 


Ariſtot. 


Euripus fwallow me, fince I can't comprehend it. There 
were a multitude of other things in nature beyond 
his comprehenſion, and he was too wiſe to be mor- 


. tied on that account. Others affirm with more 


probability, that he died of the cholic in the 63d 
year of his age, two years after Alexander's death. 

He was extremely honoured in Stagira the place of 
his nativity. It had been demoliſhed by Philip 
king of Macedonia: but Alexander cauſed it to be 
rebuilt at the requeſt of Ariſtotle, The inhabitants 
in gratitude for that benefit inſtituted a feſtival in 
honour of this philoſopher, and when he died at 
Chalcis in Eubcea, tranſported his bones to their 


city, erected an altar upon his monument, gave 


Vol. X. 


the place the name of Ariſtotle, and afterwards 


held their aſſemblies in it. He left a ſon called 


. and a daughter who was married to 
a grandſon of Demaratus king of Sparta. 
I have related elſewhere the fate of his works, 
during how many years they remained buried and 
unknown, and in what manner they were at length 


brought to light and made public. 


IL. C3 


Lib. r2. 
c. ult. 


Quintilian ſays, that he does not know which to 
admire moſt in Ariſtotle, his vaſt and profound 
erudition, the prodigious multitude of the writings 
which he left behind him, the beauty of his ſtile, 
or the infinite variety of his works. One would 
believe, ſays he in another place, that he muſt have 
employed ſeveral ages in ſtudy, for comprehending 
within the extent of his knowledge all that regards 


not only philoſophy and rhetoric, but even plants 


Plin. 1. 8. 
WT Ot 


and animals, whoſe nature and properties he ſtudied 
with infinite application. Alexander, to ſecond his 
maſter's ardour in that learned labour, and to fatisfy 
his own curioſity, gave orders for making exact 
inquiries through the whole extent of Greece and 
Aſia in ail that related to birds, fiſh, and „ 
| 0 
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kinde an expence which amounted to Atben. 1 
cight hundred talents, that is to fay, eight“ f mw 


hundred thouſand: crowns.* Ariſtale compoled 


above fifty volumes pon this 2. 25 of Which 


wo ten remain. 

The univerſity 
wendy at different times of Ariſtotle s writings. In 
the council of Sens held at Paris in 1209, all his 
books were ordered to be burnt, and the reading, 


ri 


ey Paris hay. 


or keeping them prohibited. The rigor 
this {prohibition 'was afterwards ſomething abated. 


t very diffe- 


of 


At length, by a decree of the two cardinals ſent by 
pope Urban V. to Paris, in the year 1366, to re- 
gulate the univerſity, all the books of Ariſtotle 
were allowed there; and that decree was renewed 


and confirmed in 1452 


by cardinal Etouteville. 


From that time Ariſtotle's doctrine always prevail 
ed in the univerſity of Paris, till the happy diſco- 
veries of the laſt age opened the eyes of the learned, 

and made them embrace a ſyſtem of philoſophy 


highly different from the antient 
ſchools. 


opinions of the 
But, as Ariſtotle was formerly admired be- 


yond due bounds, he is pertidþv"d Rs, piſed at ee 
e e e 


IST | 


| * Hripaties giant. A 
„ was of the illand of TENT Loon 


Ariſtotle, * before he retired to Chalcis, Wg 


him his ſucceſſot- Accordingly he filled the place 


of his maſter wick ſo much ſucceſs and reputation, 
. that the number of his hearers amounted to two 


thouſand. Demetrius Phalereus was one of his diſ- 


ciples and intimate friends. F 
cacy of -his eloquence occaſioned his. being * 
us; 882 N . 
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The beauty and deli- 
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| Cices 


rn 

J of \Cicero * relates/a-circymſtance; particular enough 

i . him. He was: cheapening ſomething 1 an 
bperb-woman, and was anſwered: 3 No, Mr 

Strangers yen h bave it far no lei. He was ex- 

tremely ſurpriſed and even concerned, that, after 

kaving part of bis life at Aghepd; thi 

Janguage of-which-he — Þ himſelf upon ſpeak- 

ing ip perfection he could however gill be diſco: 

veſecd for a ſtrangex. But it was his attention itſelf 

J0 the purity of the Attic. dialect carried oo far, 

that o ccaſioned his being known for ſuch, as Quin- 

tilian obſerves,» What a taſte had Arhags even 

Aan LO. the meęaneſt of the people! 2 A ** 

Ne did not believe, any, more than- Ariſtotle, 


klar it was poſſible to enjoy any real felicity here 


without the gogds and conveniencies f life: in 
Which, ſays . he degraded virtue, and de- 
Priyed her of, her higheſt glory; reducing her to 
P * eren making man happy of herſelf. He 
. bo mY alezib es ſupreme. divinity, i in one place; to intelli- 
gence, in another to heaven in general, ancluatrer 

that, to the ſtars in particu la. 
| za le died. ar the age of ei hey-five, 1exhagſted 
0 = with labour and ſtudy. He is ſaid to have murmur- 
's 845 bg. ed againſt nature at his i for granting a long life 
to ſtags and ravens, who can make no beneficial 
| * * of it; whilſt *#ke IbricpeX thi of man, whom 
e enger date would enable to, attain. a. 5 
. = 1 55 25 ge in the ſciep ces: a pin ually tri 


> ing ane Ac Tua, and Which the of, 8 60 


ut go jam von mixer inud See — dieitur, 


8 etur ex. ani 7 
anche , "atque FIT nag ote mit: Toi J 
vmoleſtZ; ſe:non®” effügere boric 105 e 


thy tymeque retur. In Brut. 33728 i Fog 
8 We illa 7 Fel anus. Theophraſium, f bene 2 Fog a 
A 


hs annot * affectatione verbi, item dixit: 
% interrogata — i 


Auch loqueretur* until, I. 8. c. 1. 
. Spohavit virtutem ſuo decore, imbecillam e reddidit, wet ne- 


| cat * ſola Foſtum eſſe * Ace Ahl. 25 has 


has wr many ak the nts to e ol as a 
kind of {,rebeliion, againſt the divine will. Did enim Cic. de 
e aliud gigantum more. bellare cum alis, WA MITE 8 
repuguare + 2 3 

STRATO was of Lampſacus. HE ne him- 
ſelf, very much, to phyſics, and little to ethics, 
which occaſioned his being called the phyſician.. 


He began to preſide in his ſchodl in the third A. * 


year of the CXXIIId Glympiad, and taught there 3718. 
eighteen years. He was the maſter of Frolompy 
Fiel hue ie ans e 

„Loon of Troas. He governed bis ſchool forty. 
years, £5 + | GOT. Zu in 

8 Cana each... The 1 was one of A. M. 
the three ambaſſadors ſent by the Athenians to 3782. 
Rome in the ſecond year of the 3 Oytopiad, 
and the 534th of Rome. 85 

Diopea us. This was one * the. laſt eminent 
wen of e ſect of che ahb ales. 
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\ HE, Cynie philoſophers owe: their Gain and Laert. 
ꝝiinſtitution to Antiſthenes the diſciple of So- 
crates. This ſect derives ĩts name. from the place 
where its founder taught, called Qnoſanges, in the 
ſuburb of Athens. If this origin be true, at leaſt, 
we cannot doubt but their immodeſty and impu- 
dence might well have confirmed a name given 
them at firſt from the place. Antiſthenes led à 
very hard life, and for his whole dreſs had only. a 

_ wretched cloak. He had a long beard, a ſtaff in 
his hand, and a wallet at his back. He reckoned 
nobility and riches as nothing, and made the fu- 


bt F+ 831 ">" 
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Nenn 


82 


preme 


- 


© 


Laert, 


. 


4 


preme good of man conſiſt in virtue. When he 
Was aſked of what uſe philoſophy had been to 19 2 
he anfrered, To enable me to live with Ne. 


DIO GENE Ss. 


Piecgate was the moſt celebrated "I dif 
He was of Synope a city of Paphlagonia. 


ciples 
Hie was expelled from thence for eounterfeiting the 


coin. His father, who was a banker, was baniſhed 
for the fame” crime. Diogenes, upon arriving at 
Athens, went to Antiſthenes, who treated him with 
great contempt, and would have driven him away 


- with his ſtaff, becauſe he was reſolved to have no 


more diſciples. Diogenes was "Hot ſurpriſed,” and 
"bowing his head, Strike, ftrike; ſaid he, don't 
« be afraid: you'll never find a ſtick hard enough 


to make me remove, ſo long as you ſpeak.” 


Antiſthenes, overcome by the obſtinacy of Wie 
. nes, permitted him to be his diſeiple. 
Diogenes made great improvements from his 
leſſons, and perfectly imitated his manner of living. 
His whole furniture conſiſted of a ſtaff, a wallet, 
and a wooden bowl. Seeing a little boy drink out 
of the hollow of his hand: He ſhews me, ſays he, 
that I have fill ſomething fuperfluous, and broke his 
bowl. He always went barefoot, without ever 
wearing fandals, not even when the earth was co- 
vered with ſnow. A tub ſerved him for a lodging, 
which he rolled before him wherever he went, and 
had no other habitation. Every body knows what 
he ſaid to 2 — who made him a viſit at 
Corinth; and thie celebrated ſay ing of · that prince, 
5 T were not Alexander, 1 wonld he Din wenes,, * Juave- 
nal, accordingly, finds inet of the tub 
greater and more happy iham tlie conqueror of the 


"Pn en ie nen aud che re 


44 r 5 a 1 
» a 1 WON cum vidit i in i 1 EN 
um habitatorem, quanto felicior hic, qui Mos"! a 
"WY Nile peret, quam qu totum ſibi . orbem. „ 


world 
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world was too little for the other. Seneca there- 
fore is not miſtaken, when he ſays that Alexander, 
the proudeſt of mankind, who believed that every 
thing ought to tremble before him, was forced that 
day to ſubmit to Diogenes, having found a man in 
him, from whom he could take, and to whom. he 
could give, nothing. 

For the reſt, we are not to W etl chat he was 
the more humble for his ragged cloak, bag, and 
tub. He had as much vanity in thoſe things, as lian. 


Alexander could have from the conqueſt of the 3 © 29+ 


whole earth. One day entering Plato's houſe, which 
was furniſhed magnificently enough, he trampled a Dies 
fine carpet under his feet, ſaying, I ted upon the 
pride of Plato. 2. Fix. replied the latter, but with an- 
other kind of pr ; 
He had a —.— contempt for all human race. 
Walking at noon with a lighted lanthorn in his 
hand, ſomebody aſked him What he ſought! I am 
ſeeking 4 man, replied he. 
Upon ſeeing a ſlave. put on a , perſon's "4c 
* nll not he ſatisfied, ſays he, till be wipes your noſe 
| for you. Of what uſe are your bands to you? | 
Another time ſeeing the judges carrying a man 
to be puniſhed for ſtealing a little vial out of the 
public treaſury; See, ſaid he, the great thieves have 
catched à little one! 
The relations of a young man, whom they. 
brought to him to be his diſciple, ſaid all the good 
things of him imaginable :' that he was prudent, of 
good morals, and knew a great. deal. Diogenes 
heard them very calmly.: As be is ſo accompliſhed, 
ſaid he, he has no occaſion for me. 
He was accuſed of ſpeaking and thinking ilrofDe na.” 
the divinity. He ſaid that the uninterrupted good on # 1 3s 
fortune of Harpalus, who generally: paſſed tor a Pot 


/ 


* Quidni victus ſit dle de, qui homo, ſupra menſuram humanæ 
ſuperbiæ tumens, vidit aliquem cui nec dare quidquam poſlet, nec 
eripere. Senec. de Benef. I. 5+ c. 6. | 
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ve and Li robber, Ver «0 teſtiriony” ati the 

CY excclieſit maxims of morality, he keld 
dd very pernicious opinions. He regarded haf- 
tity and modeſty as weakneſs, and was not afraid to 
act openly with an impudence contrary to all ſenſe 
of decency and natural ſname. And indeed "the 
character of the Cynics was to overdo every og 
in reſpect to manners, and to render virtue 'irſe} 


© hareful, if poffible; by the exceſſes and 83 
ces to which they Fare $i, | 


e ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra, quam © ell. virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 


„ 
1 


Hor. Ep. 6. La 


"Mare than enough, in virtue's f is bad yi tho 
Juſt's then unjuſt; the wiſeman grows 2 mad. 


His hiftorian gives him moſt perſuaſive eloquence, 
Diog. 12.01 which he relates wonderful effects. Oneſicritus 
ert. Had ſent one of his ſons: to Athens. That young 

man, having heard ſome of Diogenes's lectures, ſet- 
tled in that city. His elder brother ſoon after did 
the ſame. Oneſicritus himſelf, having had the.cu- 


rioſity to hear that philoſopher, became his diſciple, 


* ſuch attractions had the eloquence of Diogenes. 
Plut. in 


This Oneſicritus was a perſon of importance. He 
3 1 P- ' was in great favour with Alexander, followed him 


in his Wars, in which he had employments of diſ- 
tinction, and compoſed an hiſtory that contained 
the beginning of Alexander's life. Phocion, ſtill © 


more illuſtrious than him, was alſo the diſciple. of 


Diogenes, as was Stilpon of Mzgara. 
Diogenes in going to the iſland of Egina was 
_ _ — - taken by pirates, who carried him to Crete, where 
Dioz. they expoſed him to ſale. - When he was aſked by 
the cryer, What he could do? he anſwered, Command 


mien, and bade him ſay, Will any body buy 4 maſter ? 


A Corinthian called Xeniades bought him, and 
.Farried him to Corinth, where he made him pre- 


* 


N ceptor 
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tor to his ſons. He confided alſo the whole care 15 
of his houſe to him. Diogenes acquitted himſelf 
ſo well of thoſe employments, that Xeniades- was 
inceſſantly ſaying every-where, A good genius has 
taken up his abode in my houſe. The friends of Dio- 
genes would have ranſomed him: No, faid he, that's 4 
fooliſh. Lions are not the flaves of thoſe that feed them, 1 
but thoſe that feed them their ſervants. He educated nm 
the children of Xeniades very well, and acquired 1 
their affection to a great degree. He grew old _ | 
this houſe,” and ſome ſay he died'there; -. -- 
Fe ordered at his death that his body ſhould be Tuſc. 
left upon the earth without interment. How! e 
«ſaid his friends, would you lie expoſed to tljie 
« birds and beaſts ? No, replied he, put my ſtick 
„ by me, that I may drive them away. And 
„ how will you do that, ſaid they, when you have 
e no ſenſe ? What then does it fignify, anſwered 
«the Cynic, whether I am eaten or not by the birds 
<< and beafts, as 1 ſhall have no ſenſe of it?” - 
No regard was had to the great indifference of 
Din about interment, 'He yas buried magni- 
ficently near the gate next the Iſthmus. A column 
| was erected near his tomb, on which a "08g of 
Parian marble was placed. U 
He died at almoſt fourſcore and ten years of age, 
according to ſome upon the ſame day as Alexander, 
: but others make him ſurvive that err __— years. 


CRATES. 


Cn Es the Cynic was one of the principal dif. Diog- 
ciples of Diogenes. He was a Theban of a very Laer. N 
conſiderable family, and of great fortune. He ſold Two hun- i, 
his whole patrimony for more than two hundred 2 5 * 1 
talents, Which he. put into the hands of a banker,crowns... 
and: deſired him to give them to his children, in caſe 

| they proved fools; ; but, if they had elevation of 

"migd enough to be philoſophers, he directed him 

to diſtribute the money amongſt the citizens of 


9 5 IE Thebes, 
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Thebes, becauſe. phitoſophers wanted HY 


always exceſs and e even in actions laudable 


in themſelves. 
Hipparchia, te fiſter & the | orator Metrocles, 


an with the freedom of Crates's manners, was 


abſolutely determined to marry him, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of all her relations. Crates, to 


whom they applied themſelves, did all he could on 


his ſide to — her diſguſt this marriage. Having 
ſtript himſelf before her to ſhew her his hunch- back 
and il-made body in the worſt light, and throwing 
his cloak, bag, and ſtaff, upon the ground: There, 
ſays he; are all ny riches, and my toife muſt expect no 
other jointure from me. She perſiſted in her reſolu- 
tion, married hunch- back, dreſſed herſelf like a 
Cynic, and became ſtill me Jes and im pudent 
than her huſband. 


I * Impudence was the 8 charkter of theſe 


philoſophers. - They reproached others with their 
faults without any reſerve, and even added an air 


of inſolence and contempt to their reproaches.. This, 
according to fore, occaſioned their being called 


-Cynics, becauſe. were biting, and barked at all 


the world like dogs; and becauſe they were aſhamed 


of nothing, and held that every thing might be 


done openly without ſhame or reſerve. 


A. M. 
3676. 


Diog. 


Laert. 
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+. Crates flouriſhed: at Thebes about the CXIIHth 
Olympiad, and excelled all the Cynics of his time. 
He was the maſter of Zeno, the founder of the fa- 


mous &ct of the! Stoics, 7 


ARTICLE VU. 
| Of the Staics, | 


2 E N O. 


FEN 2 was ef Citium in the iNland of PO 
On his return from buying purple in Phoeni- 


They called immadsfly xeturs; and fo it is, the nature of brutes, 


5 cia, 
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cia, for he applied himſelf. ficſt to commerce, he 
was caſt away in the. port of Pyræus. Hg was 
much afflicted. with his loſs, and removed to Athens, 
where he went into a book ſeller's ſhop, and took up 5 
a book of Xenophon's, the reading of which gave ; 
him infinite pleaſure, and made him forget his miſ- | 
fortune. He aſked the bookſeller, where that fort 
of people, of whom Xenophon ſpoke, were to be 
found. Crates the Cynic happened to paſs by at 
that inſtant, '- The bookſeller pointed him out to 
Zeno, and adviſed him to follow him. From that 
day he commenced his diſciple; at which time he 
. was thirty years of age. The morality of the Cynics A. 
highly pleaſed him, but he could not reliſh their 3672. 


unmodeſty and impudence. _ | 


After having ſtudied ten years under Crates, and 
aſſed ten more in the houſes of Stilpon of Mzgara, 
enocrates, and Polemon, he inſtituted a new fect A. M. 
at Athens. His reputation immediately ſpread 395. 
throughout Greece. In a ſhort time he became the 
. . moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſopher in the country. As 
he uſually taught in a porch, his followers were 
called Stoics, from the Greek word g, which ſig- 
nifies a porch or portico. 5 
Zeno lived to the age of ninety-eight, without Laert. 
ever experiencing any diſorder of body. He taught 
forty-eight years ſucceſſively, and lived ſixty- eight 
from his firſt applying to philoſophy under Crates 
the Cynic. Euſebius dates his death at the CXXIXth A. NM. 
Olympiad, which was much regretted. When An- 743. 
tigonus king of Macedonia received news of it, he 
was ſenſibly afflicted. The Athenians cauſed a 
tomb to be erected for him in the ſuburb of Cera- 
| mica, and by a public decree (wherein he was 
praiſed as a philoſopher who had perpetually ex- 
cited the youth under his diſcipline to virtue, and 
who had always led a life conformable to the pre- 
3 taught) they gave him a crown of gold, 
and cauſed extraordinary honours to be paid to his 
memory: 
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Aorndvy © 4. In Order; ſays the decree, that all the 

__ « world may know, that the Athenians are ſtudious 
te to honour perſons of diſtinguiſned mefit, both 
during their Hives and after their death: * No- 
thing does a people more honour than ſuth noble 
and generous ſentiments; which ariſe od en 
eie for knowledge and virtue. yo 
have already obſerved derber that 4 d 
pouring nation, I mean England, diſtinguiſhes 
elf by its eſteem for great men of this kind, and 
by the gratitude it expreſſes for thoſe who have 

. exalted the. glory of their country. neee Yi; 

| * 015 ö 2 3 r en "I 2183 58 
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1 is one of the moſt emed of Ze 

no's diſciples.” Authors do not agree about the 
Place of his birth. He is believed the inventor of 
Strab. 1.6. the atomical ſyſtem. Poſidonius aſcribes it to one 
p. 557 Moſchus of Pheenicia,' Who, according to Strabo, 
lived. before the Trojan war: but the moſt learned 
Cic. de perſons give Leucippus the honour of! it. Epicu- 
a.. Peer. rus is blamed for not owning his improvement from 
„ite inventions of this philoſopher, and reproached 
© , with having only reformed wo ſyſtem of Democrt- 
tus in ſome places, of ear e Was "the 


firſt e | 


£20) c LE AN THE S. 


Laert, ener was of Aſſos in Troas. He was 
worth but four drachma's, that is to ſay, thirty 
pence, when he came to Athens. He recommended 
himſelf highly by the courageous patience, with 
which he Petre the hardeſt and moſt painful la- 
bours. He paſſed almoſt the whole night in draw- 
ing water for a gardener, in order to gain ſubſiſ- 
rence, and to enable himſelf, during the day, to ap- 
ply to the ſtudy of philoſophy.” Being cited before 
the judges of the Areopagus, to give an account, 
according to one of Solon's laws, how he lived, he 
pro- 


1. 1 | 
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produced the gardener as an evidence, and without 
doubt his own hands, hard and callous with la- 
bour. The judges, in a tranſport of admiration, 
ordered him ten minæ, about thirty pounds, out of 
the public treaſury. Zeno forbade him to accept 
of them, ſo much was poverty in honour with 
theſe philoſophers]! He filled the chair of the Porch 
with great reputation. 

His genius was naturally heavy and low; but 
he overcame, that defect by tenacious application 
to ſtudy. Eloquence was not his talent, * He 
| however thought fit to compoſe a Rhetoric, as well 
as Chryſippus, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak ; but 
both with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that, if we may believe 

Cicero, who certainly | was a good judge in this 
| caſe, thoſe works were fitter to make a man mute 
chan a ſpeaker. | Re 


CHRYSIPPUS.. 


 Curys1ppvs was of Soli, a city of Cilicia. His Laert. 


genius was very ſubtile, and proper for logical diſ- 
putations, in which he exerciſed himſelf much, and 
upon which he wrote many tracts. Diogenes La- 
ertius makes them amount to above three hundred. 


It is ſaid that the occaſion of his writing abun- 
dance was his envy of Epicurus, who had com- 


poſed more books than any other philoſopher: but 
he never came up to that rival. His works were 
little laboured, and by neceſſary conſequence little 
correct, full of tedious repetitions, and often even 
contradictions. It was the common fault of the 
Stoics to introduce abundance of ſubtilty and dry- 
neſs into their diſputations e either by word of 
mouth or in writing. They ſeem as carefully to 
have avoided all beauty of tile, as i of 


P Seri pſit artem enen Cleanthes, Chryſippus etiam, ſed hie, 
ut, ſi er obmuteſcere concupierit, nihil aliud legere debeat. De 
Finib, 4. ts 7. 6 


morals. 
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morals, - Cicero did not blame them much for 


_ wanting a talent entirely foreign to their 1 
and not abſolutely neceſſary to it. H a p 
pber, ſays he, bave eloguence, I do not like" 2 * 
avorſe for it: if not, I make it no crime in him. pe 
was ſatisfied if they were clear and ineligible; for 
which he valued Epicurus. 


Quintilian often cites with praiſe a work written 


by Chryſippus upon the education of children. 
adem. He aſſociated himſelf for ſome time with the 


L. 7. Academics, maintaining after their manner both 


I 


ſides. of a queſtion. © The Stoics complained, that 
Chryſippus : had collected ſo many and fo ſtrong 


arguments for the ſyſtem of the Academics, that 


he : could not afterwards refute them himſelf, which 
had fdpplied Carneades their ant oe with arms 
inſt them. 1&6 

Plut, con- His doctrine, in many points, did no * 

tra dtoic. to his ſect, and could only diſgrace it. He be- 

4 e + lieved the gods periſhable, and maintained that 

Lact. they would actually periſh in the general confla- 

gration, He allowed the moſt notorious and moſt 

- abominable inceſts, and admitted the community 

of wives . amongſt Sages. He compoſed ſeveral 

writings full of the molt horrid obſcenities. Such 

was the 5 philoſopher, who paſſed for the molt ſo- 

id ſupport of the Porch, chat is to ſay, of the moſt 
ſevere ſet of the Pagan world. 

It muſt appear aſtoniſhing after this, that | Se- 

neca ſhould pre this DRONES, 7 whom he joins 

| with 


wo * Videwns Aller gle rebus jejund 8 & weder, ut eum, 
quem acutiſſimum ferunt, Ch A hppa diſputaviſſe; neque ob eam 


m philoſophiæ non ſatisfeciſſe, qudd non habuerunt hanc dicendi 
en arte alienam facultatem. De Orat. l. 1. u. 49. ** 


+. A philoſopho, ſi afferat eloquentiam, non aſperner: ſi non *Y 


beat, non admodum flagitem. e Fintb, I. 1. 1. 15 
t Oratio me iftius philoſophi non offendit. Nam & compleRitur 
3 Nenn, * vult, & dicit planè quod intelligam. Ihid. 
5 Fulcire putatur porticum Stoĩcorum. Academ. 4, 7. 
: 1 Nos certe ſumus, qui dicimus, & Zenonem % Chap pum 
2 majora egiſſe, quam ſi duxiſſent exercitus, geſſiſſent honores, leges 


tuliſſent, a 
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with Zeno, in the moſt magnificent terms. He 
s ſo far as to ſay of both the one and the other, 
that they had done greater things i in their cloſets, 
than if they had commanded armies, filled the firſt 
offices of a ſtate, and inſtituted wiſe laws; and he 
adus, that he conſiders them, not as the cr 
of a. fingle city, but of all mankind. T 
Chryſippus died in the CXLIIId Olympiad. A A. M. 
tomb was erected for him amongſt thoſe ot the moſt 393 · 


illuſtrious Athenians. His ſtatue was to be e! in 
= the ſuburb of Ceramica. | 


DIOGENES the Babylonian. 


- 'Drocenes the Babylonian was ſo called, becauſe 
vis country, Seleucia, was in the neighbourhood 
of Babylon. He was one of the three philoſo- 
phers deputed by Athens to the Romans. 
He ſhewed great moderation and tranquillity of : 
| foul upon an occaſion capable of moving the calm- 
eſt and moſt patient of men. He was expatiating 
oo. 'anger. A young man of great impudence 
eſumption ſpit in his face, probably to try 
. he practiſed himſelf the doctrine he taught 
e The philoſopher, without ſeeming moved, 
or raiſing his voice, ſaid coldly, I am nos an . 
vu however I doubt whether Tought not to be fo, Did 
bes 0 a doubt ſuit the apathy of a Store | ? EA 


ANTIPATER. | 
 ANTiPATER was of Sidon. He is often men- 
tioned in the fourth book of Academical Queſtions 
as one of the moſt learned and eſteemed of the Stoics. 


He was the diſciple of L — the n 
and Poſidonius was his. 
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pd quay no non 2 cviat ſed toti 3 generi tulerunt. 
Senec. de 


® Ei de 15 2 8 diſſerenti adoleſcens protervus inſpuit. 
Tulit hoe ille leniter ac ſapienter. Non quidem, inquit, iraſcor: 
e tamen an iraſci oporteat. Serge de ira, l. 3. c. 38. | 
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1 was, without ee dot 
Strab.1.14. the moſt famous philoſophers of the Stoic ſect. He 


p- 655. was a Rhodian, and his anceſtors had commanded 


A. M. the armies of that ſtate. We may date his birth 


38:14 about the middle of the CXLVIIIth Olympiad. . 


Ile perfectly anſwered the peculiar care that had 


hy taken of his education, and devoted himſelf 
e to the ſtudy of philoſophy. Inclination, 
perhaps prejudice, determined him in favour of 
the Stoic ſect, at that time in the higheſt credit. 


Divin. I. 1. Antipater of Farſus was his maſter. He heard 


6%. him as a man that underſtood. the Rights of reaſon; 


and, notwithſtanding the blind deference with Which 


the {HS received the deciſions of the founders of 
the Porch, Panætius abandoned thoſe without ſcru- 
ple, which did not appear ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 


To ſatisfy the deſire of knowledge, that was his | 


darling paſſion, he quired, Rhodes, without regard 
to the advantages for which the greatneſs of his 
birth ſeemed to deſign him. The moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed perſons in every kind of literature uſually aſſem- 
bled at Athens, and the Stoics had a eee ſchool 
there. Panætius frequented i it with aſſiduity, and 


at length ſupported its reputation with dignity. | 


Plut.. de The Athenians. reſolved to make him their ON 

Stoic- and offered him the freedom of their city; f 

wg ol which he returned them his thanks. A AR x4 

Procl. in © man, ſaid he to them in reſpect to Proclus, 

* 10 ought to content himſelf with one country:“ in 

which he imitated Zeno, who, leſt it might be 
injurious to his own citizens, would not nest the 
ſame favour. » nod! 


The fame of Panztius "ay tended itſelf be- 


yond the ſeas. The - ſciences. had for ſome time 


made conſiderable progreſs at Rome. The Great 


cultivated them in emulation of each other, and 
thoſe whom * birth and capacity had placed at 
the 
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the moſt grateſul marks of his confidence. * Pa- 


of the Abbe Sevin upon the life of Panætius, 7 fe 
from whieh 1 have extfacted all I have faid of them Lettres. 


nætius was the only one upon whom he caſt his 


Belles 
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the, — * the public affairs, made it their honour | 
to protect them to the utmoſt. Such, was the ſtate 1 
of things when Panætius came to Rome. He was N 
ardently deſired there. The young nobility flew to 1 
hear him; and, the Scipio's and the Lælii were of il! 
the number of his, diſciples... A tender friendſhip 1 
united them from thenceforth, and Panætius, as 1 
many writers inform us, attended Scipio in his ſe- [08 
veral expeditions. To make him amends, that 14 
illuſtrious Roman, on a ſignal occaſion, gave him ll} 


eyes, when the ſenate appointed him ambaſſador 1 "1 
| tO the nations and kings of the Eaſt in alliance 4 
with the commonwealth. The credit of Panætius Plut. in ji 
with Scipio was not uſeleſs to the Rhodians, and Moral. | it 
was often employed for them with ſucceſs. = -* ag 1100 
* The year of his death is not preciſely. known; 14 
Cicero tells us, that Panætius lived thirty years af- 1 
ter having publiſhed his treatiſe upon the duties of 11 
man, which Cicero has diffuſed into his: but it is l 
not known at what time that treatiſe! appeared. It Lil 
is probable 741 g7; N in the flower of his i 
"age. The value Cicero ſet on it, and the uſe he fl 
made of it; are good proofs of the excellency of th 
this work, of which cherefore we ſhould regret the IF 
loſs. He compoſed abundances of others. | The Tom. x. C | 
reader may ſee an account of them in the memoir 4, Mem. it: 


mM | 

i 

in this place. nagar 20 1. Ne n | l 
To the praiſe of the Stoiĩes it muſt be tonfelled; n 
that, leſs intent than other philoſophers upon Hive 1 
lous and often dangerous ſpeculations, they devoted i 
their ſtudies to the clear ing up of thoſe great prin- 1 = | 
pies, of ed. which are the firmeſt, ſupport 1 
* p. Aeani inftoritn Joguuntury in Jogntions illa Cobh quam | = | 

: Naur, Panætium unum omnino comitem * Len. Queſt. on 
++ u. 5. Ne ol 
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ners, diſguſted moſt 
dantly leſſened their utility. The example of Cle. 


as 


or rntros oH 


of fociery + » but the dryneſs and Hife that 


prevailed 1 in their writ! ig, as well Jas in their man- 
their readers, and abun- 


anthes and Chryſippus, the founders of the Porch, 
did not miſlead Panætius. Attentive to the good 
of the public, and that the uſeful generally is not 


current without the agreeable, he united the ſolidity 
of argument with the beauty and elegance of ftile, 


and diffuſedinto his works all the graces we" orna- 
ments of which, they were ſuſceptible. | 


b 0 8 D ON1 U 8. 
e was of Apamea in Syria; bar he 


= 03008 the greateſt part of his life at Rhodes, where 
he taught philoſophy with much reputation, and 
Was — * in 1 ne the R wich the 


ſame ſucceſs. SHOES 
Pompey, on un return tom his expedition againſt 


Mithridates, touched at Rhodes in order to ſee him. 


He found: him ſicx. We ſhall ſee in aun —_—_— in 


what manner this viſit paſſed, 


EPICTETUS | 
- I ſhould i ingure the ſe& of the Stoics, 1 in the 


; 1 of its followers I omitted Epictetus, the 


man perhaps, of all theſe philoſophers, who did it 


moſt honour by the ſurliwity of his ſentiments,. and 


tte regularity of his life. 


Epictetus was born at -Hierapotis, ry city of 


— Phrygia near Laodicea. The meanneſs of his ex- 
traction has prevented us from the knowledge of 
his parents. He was the ſlave of one Epaphrodi- 


tus, whom Suidas calls one of Nevis ent from 
whence he took his name Epictetus, which ſigni- 


'* Stoici horridiores evadunt, aſperiores, duriores & oratione &. 
moribus. on illorum triſtitiam atque aſperitatem fugiens Panz- 
tius, nec acerbitatem ſententiarum, nee differendi ſpinas probavit : 
1 2 N in 22 — De Finibs 

4. K. 78, 79 «+ 
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fies bought ſervant or flave. It is neither ſaid by inizrmS-. | 
what accident he was brought to Rome, nor how 1 
he came to be ſold to Epaphroditus: it is. only | 110 
known that he was the latter's ſlave. Ep ictetus | 11 
was apparently made free. He always was a fol- Wit | 
lower of the Stoic philoſophy, which was at that 1108 
time the moſt perfet and the moſt ſevere ſect. lt 
He lived at Rome till the edi& of Domitian, by A. D. 96s 4 
which all philoſophers were baniſhed from thence, 1 
* If we may believe Quintilian, many of them con- 1 
cealed great vices undet ſo fair a name, and had 
acquired the reputation of philoſophers, not by 
their virtue and knowledge, but by a grave and 
ſevere countenance, and a ſingularity of dreſs and 
behaviour, which ſerved as a maſk for very corrupt . = 
manners. Quintilian is perhaps a little exceſſive in bt! 
this deſcription, with the view of pleaſing the Em- 11 
efor: but it is certain, that it could in no manner 11 
be applied to Epictetus. it 
Ipon quitting Rome, he went to o ſettle at Nico- "Al 
W a conſiderable city of Epirus, where he lived [+ 
many Fears, always 1 in. great poverty, but highly CO 1 
honoured and eſteemed. He returned afterwards 4 
to Rome in the reign of Adrian, with whom. he lt. 
was i in great conſideration. Neither the time, place, 1 
nor any, Kher circumſtances of his 7 are men- 


ee. 


uſtine & G 8 . | 3» 
* Cees who wrote TY ine . ſays, Orig. in by 
that; upon his maſter's bending his leg with 2 Cell. 1. 7s "8 
violence, he told him without emotion, and in 11 


laughing manner: Why youll break my tex "And, | 18 


"WA weiteten, fab hoc nomine maxima in rind ue viti Ws 
latuerunt. Non enim virtute ac ſtudiis, ut haberentur philofophi, 4 
laborabant; ſed vultum, & triſtitiam, & diſſentientem a cæteris ha- 4 
bitum, peſſimis n Prætendebant. Vintil. 1 1» in Progm. 9 
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it happened to, he continued in the ſame OY 
Did not I tell you; that you'd break it 2 

Inca. Lucian ridicules a man, who bought Epictetus- 8 

Pr amp at a great *" To though only e Lo . 

p- 548. one; as If he had imagined” that by uſing it he 
er become as wile as that adrnitable a and vene- 


Epicterus had compoled mari works,” of which 
9 his Enchiridion or Mane! remain. But Ar- 
Flan, his diſciple, has wrirten a reat work, which, a8 
he pretends; cbnſiſts ſolely Gf what he had heard 
m fay, and which he had collected, as mh as; 11 
1 e, in his own terms. Of the eig ht boo 
For work, we have only Four 
'- Stgbzus" has Preſerved tis fothe ſentences of this 
_ philofopher's; *hich © had eſca aped the dilit gence. of 
dis difſciple. Ian cite only two. of jy in this 
a Wes: Bars £34 734 43 f WP i 3 ¹⁰ g nn 
"© Tphe rich does not de} cad” oh. "ice; but to 
Abe happy does. "Riches" einſelves Are nt jal- 
«© ways a good; and Certainly are always f ort 
„ duration; but the bappitieſs," rwe from! 9.95 
. dom, enddures for ever, OTE 
81 hen thou ſeeſt a vi per dr a ſerpe ent ins oz 
SU gold, doſt thou tbe it the more, „ and haſt 
<"thou not "always the fame. horror for f it on ac- 
count of its venomous Hatufe? Have the ſame 
r 1 the wicked man, When thou Teſt hi 1 1 ir- 
unded with {pletidor and ti ches. i 
The ſun dos not ſtay to be im plored to in 
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& Wi 
2 Which 


@ rk his light and heat. By his' nol ide all. 
the gobd thou cant, en Raying till it be 


— 5 5 alle of ches“ N 
The following prayer Fpictetug defired to wake 
at his death, th T take from Arrian: 0 


Lord, have J violated | your commandments ? 
5 Havel a abuſc 
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on me? Have I not ſubmitted my ſenſes, wiſhes, 
“ and opinions, to 8 ? Have 1 ever complained 
«of you? Have I accuſed your-providence? I 

5: have been ſick, becauſe it was your will; and it 
&* was alſo mine. It was your will that I ſhould 
4% be poor, and I was contented with poverty. I 
<« have been of the meaneſt of the people, | becauſe 

5 jt was your will; and did I ever deſire to be 


< otherwiſe? Was I ever afflicted for my condi- 


* tion? Have you ever ſurpriſed me murmuring 
* tand. dejected ? I am ſtill entirely ready to under» 
2 whatever you ſhall pleaſe to ordain for me. 
The leaſt ſign from you is an inviolable order cor 
* me. It is your will that I ſhould quit this magnifi- 
decent Lerne: 1 go, with a thouſind moſt humble 
thanks, that you have vouchſafed to admit me 


„ toſee your works, and to diſplay to. my eyes the 


5 admirable order, with which you govern this 

at zunivetſe. Though it be eaſy to obſerve in this 
prayer ſeveral ſtrokes borrowed from Chriſtianity, 
which at that time began to caſt a great light, we 
however perceive in it a man well ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, and who, by his frequent interrogations, ſeems 
to defy the Divinity himſelf to, find any fault in 
him. A ſentiment and prayer truly worthy of a 
Stoic, all proud of his pretended virtue! St. Paul, 


275 


who abounded ſo much in good works, did not 1 Cor. is 


ſpeak ſuch language. 1 judge not mine own ſelf, 4% 


ſaid he. For J know nothing by myſelf, (or as the 


French expreſſes it better, :hough my conſciente re- 


proaches me with nothing ) yet am 1 not hereby Juſtiſied: 
but he that judge thme is the Lord. For the reſt, this 


prayer, all defective as it is, will condemn abun- 


dance of Chriſtians. For it ſhews us, that a per- 
fect obedience, an entire devotion, and total reſig- 
nation to the will of God, were conſidered by the 
Pagans themſelves, as the indiſpenſable duties of 
creatures to him from whom they hold their being. 
This philoſopher knew the terms of duties, and 

T 2 | virtues, 
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virtues, but had the misfortune. to be. ene of 


the principle of them. 
Epictetus was at Rome at Tthe: time when. St. 


Paul made ſo many converſions there, and when 


Chriſtianity almoſt at its birth ſhone! out with fo 


much luſtre in the unexampled conſtancy of the 


Faithful. But far, from improving from ſo radiant 
a light, he blaſphemed againſt the faith of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, and the heroic courage of the 


martyrs. In the fourth chapter of the ſeventh 
book of Arrian, after having ſhewn, that a man, 


conſcious of his liberty, and convinced that nothing 
can hurt him, becauſe he has God for his deliverer, 


fears neither the guards nor ſwords of tyrants, 
Epictetus adds: PRRENZVY AND CUSTOM have been 


capable of inducing ſome to deſpiſe them, as tbe Gali 
leans; and ſhall. not reaſon and demonſtration produce 
tbe ſame effet#?; Nothing was more contrary to 
the doctrine: __ the. ee oo =_ mc n che 
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. Hiſtory of the philoſophers of the Italic ſels. 


Have already ſaid, that the Italic ſe& was fo 
1 called, becauſe it was inſtituted by Pythagoras 
in that part of Italy called Gracia Magna. 
I I ſhall divide this chapter into two articles. In 
the firſt I ſhall relate the life of Pythagoras, and 
that of Empedocles the moſt famous of his diſci- 
ples.. In the ſecond I ſhall treat on the diviſion of 
the Italic into four other ſects. _ 
ATETA.CE FE 
PTT HA GOR AS. 
N E moſt common opinion is that Pythagoras Piog. 
was of Samos, and fon of Mneſarchus the Let. 
ſculptor. He was at firſt the diſciple of Phere- 
cides, who is ranked in the number of the ſeven 
ſages. After the death of his maſter, as he had an 
extraordinary deſire of learning and of knowing the 
manners of ſtrangers, he abandoned his country, 
and all he had, for the ſake of travelling. 
He remained a conſiderable time in Egypt, to 
converſe there with the prieſts, and to learn from 
them whatever was moſt occult in the myſteries of 
their religion and-learning. Polycrates wrote in his 
favour to Amaſis king of Egypt, in order that he 
might treat him with diſtinction. Pythagoras went A. M. 
afterwards into the country of the Chaldeans, to ac- 344% . 
quire the learning of the Magi. Some imagine that 70 ah 
he might have ſeen Ezekiel and Daniel, and have 
improved from their leſſons at Babylon. After 
having travelled into different parts of the Eaſt, he 
went to Crete, where he contracted a great intimacy 1 
| TY - with — 
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2 with the wiſe Epimenides. And at laſt, after hav- 
ing inriched himſelf with different knowledge in the 
ſeveral countries where he had been, he returned to 
Samos, laden with the precious ſpoils which had 
been the motives, and were the fruits of his travels. 
_ His grief to ſee his country oppreſſed by the ty- 
ranny of Polycrates made him reſolve on volun- 
tary baniſhment. He went into that part of Italy 
which was called Great Greece, and ſettled at Cro- 
tona in the houſe of Milo, the famous boxer, where 
| he taught philoſophy. It is from thence that the 
_ ug of which he was author, was called the Italic 
Tuſcul. Before him, as I have obſerved already, thoſe 


_— : who excelled in the knowledge of nature, and had 


were called ſages, t. That name appearing too 

proud to him, he aſſumed another, which implied, 

that he did not aſcribe the poſſeſſion. of wiſdom, to 

himſelf, but only the defire of poſſeſſing it. This 
was Philoſopher, that is to ſay, lover of wiſdom. 


The reputation of Pythagoras ſoon ſpread over 


all Italy, and brought a great number of diſciples 
to bear him. Some make Numa of this number, 


acquired reputation by a virtuous and regular life, 


who was elected king of Rome: but they miſtake. 


Tuſeul. Pythagoras flouriſhed in the time of Tarquin the 
Queſt. laſt king of the Romans, that is, in the 220th year 
1 of Rome; or, according to Livy, in the reign © 
$472. Servius Tullius. The“ error of thoſe who mak 
Ni. him king Numa's cotemporary is glorious for t 
n. 3. both. For they had not fallen into it, if they ha 
not believed that Numa could not have ſhe wa fo 
much ability and wiſdom in his government, if he 
had not been the diſciple of Pythagoras. Certain 

- _, ©" Ut is that his reputation afterwards became very great 
Plut.in At Rome. The Romans muſt have conceived a very 


* 


* * - , 


Num. high idea of him, as, upon being commanded by an 


65 
hie . 34+ * * Ovid has folloawed this falſe tradition in the fiftrenth book of the 
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oracle during the war with the Samnites to erect two 
ſtatues, the one to the braveſt, and the other to the 
wiſeſt, of the Greeks, they ſet up thoſe of Alcibiades 
and Pythagoras. Pliny was much ſurpriſed that. 
they choſe either of them. 3 = 
He. made his ſcholars. undergo a ſevere noviciate 
of ſilence for at leaſt two years, and * extended it 
to five with thoſe in, whom he diſcerned. a too great 
LAS IE fs cons ont At . 

His diſciples. were divided into two claſſes. The Clem. 


one were ſimple hearers, hearkening to and receiv- Aer. 
ing what was taught them, without demanding tge 
reaſons of it, of which it was ſuppoſed they were ai. 
not yet capable. The others, as more formed and HD- 
intelligent, were admitted to propoſe their difficul- ei. 


ties, to penetrate deeper into the principles of phi- 
loſophy, and to learn the reaſons of all that was 
taught them. F | 
Pythagoras conſidered geometry and arichmetic, 
as abſolutely neceſſary to enlarge the minds of young 
people, and to prepare them for the ſtudy of great 
truths. He alſo ſet great value upon, and made 
great uſe of, muſic, to which he referred every 
thing; +-pretending that the world was formed by 
a kind of harmony imitated afterwards by the lyre 
and he annexed peculiar ſounds to the motion of 
the celeſtial. ſpheres which revolve over our heads. 
It is ſaid that it was the ꝓ cuſtom of the Pythago- 
reans, on riſing frombed, to awaken the mind with, 
the ſound of the lyre, in order to make themſelves 


_  ® Loquaciores enimvero ferme in quinquennium, velut in exilium 
vocis, mittebantur. Apul. in Horid. ; Ty 
F Pythagoras atque eum ſecuti, acceptam fine dubio antiquitus 
opinionem vulgaverunt, mundum ipſum ea ratione eſſe compoſitum, 
quam poſtea ſit lyra imitata. Nec illa modò contenti diſſimilium 
concordia, quam vocant epworiay, ſonum quoque his motibus de- 
derunt. Quintil. I. 1. c. 10. . a 5 
2 Pythagoreis certè moris fuit, & cum evigilaſſent, animos ad 
lyram excitare, quo eſſent ad agendum erectiores; & cam ſomnum 
petegent, ad eandem priùs lenire mentem, ut, ſi quid fuiſſet turbi- 
diorum cogitationum, componerent. Quintil. I. 9. c. 4. | 
HM FS 75 more 
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more fit for action: and; before going to bed, they 
reſumed their lyre, which no doubt they Woche to 
a ſofter ſtrain, in order to prepare themſelves for 
ſleep, by calming whatever might TEA of the 
tumultuous == 1 of the day. 

Pythagoras had a great aſcendant over the minds 


of his ſcholars. His having advanced any thing. 
ſufficed for them to be convinced of it without far- 


ther proof: from whence came the famous faying 

Plut. de lde Ion, ipſe dixit, be (the maſter) has ſaid it. K 

2 . reprimand which he gave one of his ſcholars in the 

p. 70. eſence of all the reſt, ſo ſenſibly affected him, that 

. £ could not ſurvive it, and killed himſelf. From 

- ___  thenceforth Pythagoras, inſtructed and infinitely af- 

fflicted by ſo mournful an example, never rebuked 
| | any body except in private. 

5 2 His doctrine, and ſtill more his example; pro- 

L 20. c. 4. duced a wonderful change in Italy, and eſpecially 

at Crotona, where he principally reſided. Juſtin 

deſcribes at large the reformation - which he intro- 

duced into that city. He came, ſays he, to 

« Crotona, and, having found the inhabitants in ge- 

<« neral abandoned to luxury and debauch, he con- 

s ciliated them at length by his authority to- the 

« rules of a prudent frugality. He continually 

<« praiſed virtue, and inculcated its beauty and ad- 

« 'vantages. He repreſented in the moſt lively 

„e terms the ſhame of intemperance, and enume- 

rated the ſtates which had been ruined in conſe- 

* N of vicious exceſſes. His diſcourſe made 

«ſuch an impreſſion on the people, and occa- 

<« ſioned ſo genera] a change in the city, that ic 

«© ſeemed a quite different place, and retained no 

« marks of the antient Crotona. He ſpoke to the 

e women ſeparately from the men, and the chil- 

« dren from their fathers and mothers. To the 

“% wives he recommended the virtues of their ſex, 

c chaſtity and ſubmiſſion to their huſbands; to 

the profound * for their fathers and 


0 mothers, 


SE Eto Sof ny 
5 mothers, and a taſte for ſtudy and the ſciences. 
« * He inſiſted principally upon frugality the mo- 

te ther of all virtues; and prevailed upon the la- 

4 dies to renounce the fine cloaths, and rich orna- 


ments, which they thought eſſential to their rank, 


& but which he conſidered as the food of luxury 
and yice. Theſe they ſacrificed to the principal 
% by ſo generous a conduct they were entirely con- 
« vinced, that the true ornament of ladies was 
* unſpotted virtue, and not magnificence of dreſs. 
The reformation which the warm exhortations 
of Pythagoras produced amongſt the youth, may 
& be judged, adds the hiſtorian, from their ſucceſs 
with the ladies, who generally adhere to their 
* ornaments and jewels with almoſt invincible paſ- 
ſion. In juventute quoque quantum profligatum fit, 
victi faminarum contumaces animi manifeſtant.“ 
This laſt reflection, which naturally enough ex- 
preſſes the character of the ladies, is not made only 
by Juſtin. St. Jerom alſo obſerves, Þ that the ſex 
are naturally fond of ornaments. ** We know ladies, 
<« ſays he, of diſtinguiſhed chaſtity, who love to 
« adorn their perſons, not for the ſake of pleaſing 


«+ divinity of the place, which was Juno; ſhewing 
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e any man, but to pleaſe themſelves.” And he Hieron- 
adds elſewhere, that ſome of them carry that taſte Ep. ad 
to an exceſs which knows no bounds, and will — 


hearken to no reaſon: Ad que ardent & inſamunt 
ſtudia matronarum. | 


The zeal of Pythagoras was not confined to his 
ſchool, and the inſtruction of private perſons, but 
even penetrated into the palaces of the great. That 


Inter hæc, velut genetricem virtutum frugalitatem omnibus in- 
gerebat, conſecutuſque diſputationum aſſiduitate erat, ut matronæ 
auratas veſtes, cæteraque dignitatis ſuæ ornamenta, velut inſtru- 
menta luxuriæ, deponerent, eaque omnia delata in Junonis ædem 
ipſi deæ conſecrarent; præ ſe ferentes, vera ornamenta matronarum 
pudicitiam, non veſtes, eſſe. Juſtin. l. 20. c. 4. 

I ®#9\xoepoy genus fœmineum eſt: multaſque etiam inſignis pu- 
dieitis, quamvis nulli virorum, tamen ſibi ſcimus libenter ornari. 


Hieron. Epiſt. ad Gaudeni. 
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OF PHILOSOPHY; 


philoſopher knew, that to. inſpire princes and ma- 
giſtrates with the principles of honour, probity, 


Juſtice, and love of public good, was, labouring 


for the happineſs and reformation of whole nations. 
* He had the glory of forming diſciples, who 
proved excellent legiſlators: Zaleucus, Charondas, 


and many others, whoſe wiſe laws were ſo uſeful 


to Sicily, and that part of Italy called Great Greece, 


and who have a juſter title to the higheſt praiſes, 
than thoſe famed conquerors who have made them- 
ſelves known: to the world. ly by ranges. fire nd 
ſword. e 

He ok great pains- to put an end to wars in 
Italy, and to calm the inteſtine factions which diſ- 
turbed the tranquillity of ſtates. War, ſaid he, 
ſhould be made only againſt theſe five things: dif- 
eaſes of the body, ignorance of the mind, paſſions 
of the heart, ſeditions of cities, and diſcord of fa- 
milies. Theſe five enemies he is for combating 
with the utmoſt ardour and perſeverance... 

The inhabitants of Crotona thought proper, that 
their ſenate, which conſiſted of a thouſand perſons, 
ſhould act in all things by the advice of ſo great a 
man, and determine nothing but in concert with 


him; ſuch credit had his prdegce and a for the 


| public good acquired him. 


Crotona was not the only city that hag. the be⸗ 
nefit of his counſels: + many others experienced 
the good effects of this philoſopher's ſtudies. He 
went from one to another to diffuſe bis inſtructions 
with greater fruit and abundance, and he left be- 
hind him, in all places where he continued any 
time, the precious footſteps of his reſidence in the. 


* 0 


CZaleuci leges Charondzque laudantur. Hi, non in 7 nec 
1 conſultorum atrio, ſed in ythagoræ tacito illo ſanctoque ſeceſſu 
didicerunt jura, quæ x vp tunc Siciliæ & per Italiam Græciæ 
ponerent. Senec. Epiſt. 9 

+ Plurimis & ophlendfimis urbibus effectus worum ſtudiorum 
approbavit. Pal. 1. 8. c. 2. | 
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good order, diſcipline, and wile regaiations which 
he eſtabliſhed in them, 
His maxims of morality were ble and he 
was for having the ſtudy of philoſophy tend ſolely if 
to the rendering men like God. Hierocles gives Hierect. in [3 
this praiſe to a piece of poetry, intitled, Carmen pref ad 
aureum, (golden verſes) * contain chis Philoſo- aurea. | 
Pher's mazimds 1 
But his notions of the nature of God were very il. 
imperfect.  * He believed that God is a ſoul dif- 
Fuſed into all the beings of nature, and from which 
human ſouls are derived: an opinion which Virgil, 
in the fourth book of the Georgics, has expreſſed 
in perfectly fine verſes. Velleius, in Cicero, refutes 
this opinion in an agreeable but ſolid manner. If Il 
“ this were ſo, ſays he, God would be divided and 
-< torn to pieces, when theſe ſouls were taken from 1 
« his {ubſtance. He would ſuffer, and God is [ 
not capable of ſuffering, in a part of himſelf, 
« whenever they ſuffer, as frequently happens. Be- 
« fides which, how comes it that the mind of man 
, * ſhould be ignorant of any thing, if it were God 2? li 
The Metempſycholis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, Laert. 
was the principal maxim of Pythagoras's philoſo- 
phy. He had borrowed it either from the Egyp- 
tians, or the Brachmans, thoſe antient ſages of In- 
dia. This opinion ſubſiſts ſtill among the idolaters 
of India and China, and is the fundamental princi- 
ple of their religion. According to it, Pythago- 
ras believed, that the ſouls of men at their death 
paſſed into other bodies, and, if they had been 
wicked, that they were confined in unclean and mi- 
ſerable beaſts, to expiate the faults of their paſt lives; 
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= Pythagoras cenſuit Deum animum eſſe per naturam rerum 
emnem intentum & comme antem, ex quo animi noſtri caperentur. 
1. de Nat. deor. n. 27. 
1 Eſſe apibus partem divinæ mentis, & mne 
Zthereos dixere. Deum namque ire per omnes 
» Terraſque tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, > ; 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. * 
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and that, after a certain revolution of years or ages 
they returned to animate other men ; 

This philoſopher boaſted, in this reſpect, of a pri- 
vilege entirely ſingular: for he ſaid “ he remem- 
bered in what bodies he had been before he was Py- 


_ _ thagoras. But he went no farther back than the 


fiege of Troy. He had firſt been Æthalides, the 


ſuppoſed ſon of Mercury, and, having had permiſ- 
ſion to aſk whatever he pleaſed 'of that god, except 
immortality, he deſired that he might remember all 
things even after death. Some time after he was 
Euphorbus, and received a mortal wound from 


| Menelaus at the ſiege of Troy. His ſoul paſſed 


afterwards into Hermotimus, at which time he en- 
tered the temple of Apollo in the country of the 
Branchidæ, where he ſaw his buckler eaten up 
with ruſt; which Menelaus on his return from Troy 
had conſecrated to that god in token of his victory. 
He was afterwards a fiſherman of Delos, named 


Pyrrhus; and, laſtly, Pythagoras. 


He afirmed that, in a voyage which he had ade 
to hell, he had ſeen the ſoul of the poet Heſiod 


faſtened with chains to a pillar of braſs, and ſuffer- 


ing great torments. That, as for that of Homer, 
he had ſeen it hanging on a tree, ſurrounded with 
ferpents, upon account of the many falſhoods he 
had invented and aſcribed to the gods; and that 
the fouls of the huſbands, who had lived amiſs with 
their wives, were ſeverely tormented.in that region. 

To give more weight and credit to theſe fabulous 
tales, he had made uſe of induſtry and artifice. 


Upon arriving in Italy, he ſhut himſelf up in a ſub- 
terraneous place, after having deſired his 3 to 


* * 
N Panthoiden iterum Orbe 
Demiſſum; quamvis clypeo Trojans refixq, | 
Tempora teſtatus, nihil ultra a 
| Nervos atque cutem morti conceſſerat atræ, 
Judice te non ſordidus autor 
Naturæ. : Hor. Od. 28. bn. 
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keep an exact journal of all that ſhould paſs. When 
he had continued there as long as he judged proper, 
his mother, as they had agreed before, gave him her 
notes, wherein he found the dates and other circum- 
ſtances of events. He quitted this place with a viſage 
pale and wan. In an aflembly of the people he aſſur- 
ed them, that he was juſt returned from hell; and, to 
convince them of what he ſaid, he began with re- 


lating all that had paſſed during his abſence. All 


the hearers were moved and ſurpriſed with that ac- 
count, and nobody doubted but that there was ſome- 
thing divine in Pythagoras. Fears and cries enſued 
on all ſides. The people of Crotona conceived 
an extraordinary eſteem for him, received his leſſons 
with great eagerneſs, and begged of him that he 
would vouchſafe to inſtruct their wives alſo. * 
There muſt have been a very blind credulity or 
rather groſs ſtupidity amongſt the people to have 
believed ſuch wild chimeras, which often even con- 
tradicted themſelves, For it does not ſeem very 
eaſy to reconcile the tranſ migration of ſouls into 
different bodies with: the pains Pythagoras ſuppoſed 
that the ſouls of the wicked ſuffered in hell; and 
ſtill leſs with his doctrine upon the nature of ſauls: 
For, as the learned. tranſlator of Cicero's books 


upon the nature of the gods obſerves, the ſouls of 


men, and thoſe of beaſts, according to Pythagoras, 
are of the ſame ſubſtance; that is to ſay, a particle 


28g 


of that univerſal Soul, which is God himſelf. : When Divine 
therefore it is ſaid, chat the ſoul of Sardanapalus, * 
as 2 puniſhment for his exceſſes, paſſes into the bo- Horat. 


dy of an hog, it is preciſely the ſame thing as to 
fay, God modifies himſelf into an hog, in order to 


puniſn himſelf for not having been wiſe and tem- 
Perm: whilſt he was modified in Sardanapalus. 
amin * has reaſon for ANTS: Pythagoras 
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15 =” videlicet FR vanus (heut obe aniculz ſolent) fabulas tan - 
quam infantibus credulis finxit. - fi bene ſenſiſſet de iis quibus 
| hec locutus eſt, fi homines eos exiſtumaſſet, nunquam ſibi tam pe- 
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. 8s an old dotard, and for ſaying he muſt have 
thought that he had talked to infants and not to 
men, to vent ſuch abſurd fables and old women $ 
ſtories to them with a grave and ſerious-air. 

Empedocles, his diſciple, roſe upon his mütter | 
ravings, and compoſed a genealogy of his ſou} ſtill 
more extravagant and various; for, according to 

Aten. Athenæus, he gave out, that he had been a girl, 

ar a boy, a ſhrub, «Hiro, and r pe before" Te” was 

_ Exppedocks. - | 

But how L681 155 e phil dſo Rect Pycha⸗ 
as, and one ſo valuable for abundance of excel- 
k qualities," conceive ſo ſtrange a ſyſtem? How 

_ # evil he draw ſo great a number of followers after 

E” bim, whilſthe e capable of ſhock- 

ing every man of common ſenſe? How happens it, 

chat whole nations, in other reſpects not void of 

Knowledge, and civiliſed; baue fetgined this doc. 

trine down to our days? : 

It is moſt certain that p Alti nd ay 
andene hiloſophers, when 7 5 began 5 Philoſo- 
und be doFrinti of "the: immortal, F "the 
fg 25555 received by all nations ; and 1 Ws 
ciple Pythagoras, as well 'as the re 

Tone! 1s - . But, when che queſtion was t 

fix what became of that ſoul after its brief office 

= . an human body, Pyrhageras, and all 
bn tiloſophers with him, were at à loſs and in 
2B ; ſion, without being able to reſolve upon any 

1 Fo * capable of ſatisfying a rational mind. 
ce.̃bouſcd not reconcile: chetnfaves to the Elyſian fields 
5" n nor Sey x for the wicked, mere 
j Actions of the ports. Thoſe amulements- for the 
} 1 ſouls of the bleſſed ſeemed very inſipid to them!; 
1 and could they be believed to exiſt e Are 
and to endure throughout all eternity? But the 
ſouls of thoſe, who had done neither good nor hurt, 

' tulanter, mentiendi licen ic d 
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as of Infants, what becaine of them? What was to 
be their lot, their condition? What were they to 
do to all eternity! 8 
Jo extricate "elhfcfvee. from this very difficult 
objection, Tome philoſophers deſtined” the ſouls of 
the wiſe and ingenious to the contemplation. of the 
colirle of the ſtars, the harmony of rhe Tpheres, the 
origin. of winds- ſtorms, and other meteors, as Se- 
neca {nd ſome other philoſophers teach. But the 
N 0 of the World could have no part in the 
earned and {peculative joys of this philoſophical 
_ paradiſe. What occupation then were they to have 
throughout futurity? They perceived, that it did not 


confiff with fo wile a being as God to create beings 


purely ſpiritual eyery day, only to animate bodies 
for ſome ſhort ſpace, and to have no other employ- 
ment during the reſt of eternal duration. Why 
create ſo many ſouls of infants, that die in their 
births, and at their mother's breaſts, without ever 
being able to make the leaſt uſe of their reaſon ? 


Does it conſiſt with the wiſdom of God to produce 


fo many thouſands of 1 new, ſouls every day, and to 
continue creating them every day throughout all 
eternity, without either uſe or purpoſe? What is to 
be done with thoſe infinite millions of uſeleſs ipac- 
tive ſouls? What could be the end of forming — 


inceffindly increaſing numbers of * its Without ei- 


ther function or end? + 

| ' Theſe were unſurmountable diffculties to all the 
tute of philoſophers. In the impoſſibility of get- 
4 ting Over them, ſome went ſo far as to doubt and 


even deny the immortality of the ſoul. Others, who 


could'not reſolve to renounce a maxim, which God 
has impreſſed too deeply on the Was of man for him 
to be able to diſown it, found themſelves reduced to 
make them paſs from one body into another: and, as 


they could not conceive eternal puniſhments, they 


believed, that they ſufficiently puniſhed the wicked, 


from 


"confining them within the bodies of beaſts. And 
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from thence. they fell into all the abſurdities with 
Which they are juſtly reproached. But the other Sects 
ſcarce defended themlel ves better from the abſur- 
dities to which their different Syſtems. gave. birth. 

But to return to Pythagoras. In neceſſary, con- 
ſequence of the Metempſychoſis he concluded, and 
one of the capital points of his moral doctrine was, 
that man committed a great crime, when he killed 
and eat animals; becauſe, all animals, of whatſo- 
ever kind they are,. being animated with. the ſame 
ſoul, it was, an horrid cruelty to cut the throat of 
another ſelf. This is what Ovid, where he feigns 
that Pythag 20ras inſtructs king Numa in his max- 
_ Ims, wittil e after bp nec] in theſe e 
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Congeſtogue avidum pingusſcere corpore corpus, 
Aller iuſſue animantem animantis vi vert letlldvz. 


But, obſerves again with abundance of wit the 

| tranſlator already cited, what would Pyth re 
have anſwered to' a man who ſhould have aſked 
him e to his own principles: „ What 
injury do I de a fow! in killing it? 1 only make 
* it change i its form, and it is much more likely 
e gain than loſe by that change, Perhaps that 
« 9517 immediately after quitting its body, will g0 
E to animate fome 5 o, who will one day be a 
<< great monarch or philoſopher: and, inſtead of 
ing itſelf confined to.z fowl, which unchari- 
1 table men leave in a yard to ſuffer the injuries 
he er of the weather, and'a thouſand other inconve- 
* 'niencies; it will find itſelf ſeated in an aſſemblage 
<c of corpuſcles, that, forming the body, ſometimes 
of an 2 ſometimes of a Czſar, will Slut 
'« itſelf with pleafures and honours” . —_ A 
The fame philoſopher forbade his diſci a to. eat 
beans; from whence Horace calls them 5 relations 
of allies of Py th * . Hikagoræ cognata. 
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Different reaſons are given for this prohibition z 
amongſt others, that“ beans, by the great wind they 
occalion, excite vapours very contrary to the tran- 
Query of ſoul neceſſary to thoſe, who devote them- 
ves to inquiring after truth. 


» 


1 ſhould never have done, if I undertook to re- 
late circumſtantially all the wonders aſcribed to Py- 
thagoras. If we may believe Porphyry, that de- 
clared enemy of Chriſtianity, and Iamblichus his 


diſciple, (for they are the worthy authorities for all 


theſe miracles). Pythagoras made even the beaſts 
underftand and obey him. He commanded a bear 
that made great ravages in Daunia to be gone, and 
it diſappeared, He forbade an ox, after having 
whiſpered a word in his ear, to eat beans: and never 
more did he touch a bean. It is affirmed that he had 
been ſeen and heard at the ſame time diſputing in 
the public aſſemblies of two cities very remote from 
each other; the one in Italy, and the other in Si- 
cily. He foretold earthquakes, appeaſed tempeſts, 
expelled peſtilence, and cured diſeaſes. His golden 
thigh ought not to be omitted. He ſhewed it to 
his diſciple Abaris, the prieſt of Apollo Hyperbo- 
reus, to prove to him that himſelf was that Apollo; 
and he had alſo ſhewn it, ſays Iamblichus, in a pub- 
lic aſſembly at Crotona. What wonders does not 
the ſame Iamblichus relate of this Abaris ? Borne 
upon a dart as upon a Pegaſus, he could paſs a 
great way through the air in a ſhort time, without 
being ſtopt or retarded in his courſe by rivers, ſeas, 
or places inacceſſible to other men, Would one 
believe, that the miracles and cures aſcribed to Py- 
thagoras could be quoted on the teſtimony of ſuch 
authors, as things of a real nature? Credat Judæus 
Apella. People of ſenſe, even amongſt the Pagans, 
openly laughed at them. 


„Ex quo etiam Pythagoricis interdiftum putatur, ne faba veſ- 
eexentur; quòd habet inflationem magnam is cibus, tranquilli- 
tati mentis quærentis vera contrariam. Cie, I. 1. ds Diviaat. n. 62. 
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SE ?PHILOLIOSNHY. 

It is time to make an end of kis hiſtory. The 
circumſtances of his death are very ny re- 
lated, which I ſhall not enter into particularly. 
Juſtin obſerves, that he died at Metapontum, whi- 
ther he had retired after having continued twenty 
years at Crotona ; and the people's admiration of 
him roſe fo high, that they converted his houſe into 
à temple; and honoured him as a god. He lived 
to a very advanced age. 1 257 


EMSYEDOCLE S. 


_EmMytpocLes, a Pythagorean philoſopher; was 
of Agrigentum, a city of Sicily. He flouriſhed in 
the EXXXIVth Olympiad. He travelled much, 
as was the cuſtom of thoſe times, in order to inrich 
his mind with curious knowledge. On his return 


into his country, he frequented the ſchools of the 


Pythagoreans. Some make him Pythagoras's diſ- 
ciple : but he is believed to have lived many years 


Diod. 
1 3. P· z05· 


He _ himſelf not only to compoſing works, 
but reforming the manners of his country; and 
Empedocles ſpared no pains to do at Agtigentum 
what Pythagoras had done at Crotona. The city 
of Agrigentum was abandoned to luxury and de- 
bauch. Its inhabitants, according to Diogenes La- 
ertius, amounted to eight hundred thouſand : which 
is to be underſtood of its territory as well as city. 
I have mentioned its power and riches elſewhere. 
Empedocles uſed to ſay that the people of Agrt+ 
gentum abandoned themſelves to feaſting and plea- 
ſure, as if they believed they were to die to-morrow; 


and applied themſelves in building, as if they 


thought they were never to die. 
Nothing ſhews the luxury and effeminacy of the 
enn better, than the order given thoſe who 
ere to defend the city in the night againſt the at- 


tacks of the Carthaginians, By this order each man 


was 


*. | 
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was to have only one camel's ſkin, one tent bed, 

one woollen quilt, and two pillows. The Agri- 
gentines thought this diſcipline highly ſevere, and 
could not be brought into ſubmitring to it withour 
difficulty. Amongſt theſe citizens abandoned to 
luxury, there were however perſons of merit, who 
made a very good uſe of their riches, as I have 
ſhewn elſewhere. | : 


The authority, which Empedocles had acquired Diog, 


at Agrigentum, he employed ſolely in making Laert. 


peace and good order take place as much as poſ- 
ſible. The ſupreme command was offered him, 
which be tenacionſly refuſed. His principal care 
was to put an end to the diviſions that prevailed 
amongſt the Agrigentines, and to perſuade them 
to conſider themfelves as all equals, and members 


of one and the ſame family. His next attention plut. ady; 
was to reform the infolence of the principal per- Col. p. 


ſons of the city, and to prevent the diſſipation of 1126, 
the public revenues. As to himſelf, he employed 
his own eftate in marrying the young women that 
had no portions. | ES | 
In order to eſtabliſh equality as much as poſſible Diog. 


amongſt the citizens of Agrigentum, he cauſed the Laert. 


Council, which conſiſted of a thouſand perſons 
choſen out of the richeſt citizens, to be aboliſhed. 
He rendered it triennial, from perpetual, as it was 
before; and prevailed that the people ſhould be ad- 
mitted into it, or at leaſt ſuch of them as favoured 
democratical government. 

When Empedocles went to the Olympic games, Diog: 
nothing was talked of there but him. His praiſes Laert. 


were the common ſubject of all converſations; It Athen. 


was an antient cuftom to ſing the verſes of the I. 4. p. 205 


great poets in public, as thoſe of Homer, Heſiod, 
Archilochus, Mimnermus, Phocylides, and others. 
The ſame honour was done to thoſe of Empedo- 


cles. The finger Cleomenes ſung his Purifications Radar-. 55 


U 3 


riese PH Y. 


in the Olympic games. This was a moral poem of 
three thouſand hexameters, compoſed by our phi- 


toſopher upon the duties of civil life, the worſhip of 

the gods, and the precepts of morality. It took its 

name from containing, maxims, which taught .the 

means for purifying and improving the ſoul. The 

Carmen golden verſes are believed to have been part of this 
aureum. poem. Ee, 
hems Empedocles was at the ſame time a-philoſopher, 
poet, hiſtorian, phyſician, and even, according to 
ſome, magician. It is very probable that his ma- 

gic was only the profound knowledge he had ac» 

quired in whatever was moſt abſtruſe in nature. The 
important ſervice he had done the people of Agri- 
gentum, in making certain periodical winds ceaſe 

to blow, which by their pernicious nature did great 
damage to the fruits of the earth, was aſcribed to 
magic: as was alſo that he did for the inhabitants 

of Selinontum, in curing them of a peſtilence oc- 
caſioned by the ſtench of the waters of a river that 

ran through their city. His magic, as to the firſt, 

was his having filled up an opening of a mountain, 

from whence iſſued the infected exhalations, which 

a ſouth wind drove upon the territory of Agrigen- 

tum; and, as to the ſecond, it was his having cauſed 

two ſmall rivers to empty themſelves into that of 
Selinontum, which ſweetened the water, and re- 

moved its bad quality. 

Laert. The moſt wonderful effect of Empedocles's ma- 
.gic, and which made him be conſidered as a god, 

Vas the pretended reſurrection of an Agrigentine 


1. 6. c. 52. woman, named Panthea. Pliny ſpeaks of it as well 


I. .. cont. as Origen. Hermippus, who contents himſelf | 


'Celf. with ſaying, that, having been given over by the 


phyſicians, and probably taken for dead, ſhe was 
cured by Empedocles, reduces that miracle to rea- 
De locis lityz and Galen ſeems to give into the ſame 
affect. 22 opinion. ; 


It 
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| 93 
It is ſaid that Empedocles, in order to confirm Dios: 
the world in the opinion they had conceived of his Let. 
divinity by 2 ſuddenly, threw himſelf 
into the gulph of mount Etna. But this extra- 
vagance has much the air of being the invention of 
ſuch as have pleaſed themſelves either with throw-. 
ing the Marvellous into the lives of theſe philoſo- 
phers, or, on the contrary, with rendering them ri- 
diculous. Authors of greater gravity tell us, that 
he retired into Peloponneſus, where he died at the 
age of ſixty, according to Ariſtotle, about the be- 
ginning of the LXXXVIIlth Olympiad, * 
e fl. 
Diviſion of the Italic Seft into four ſets. 


FTA H E Italic or. Pythagorean ſect divided itſelf 
into four others: that of Heraclitus, which 
took his name; the Eleatic, of which Democritus 


vas the chief; the Sceptic, founded by Pyrrho; 


and the Epicurean, inſtituted by Epicurus. 


SE C:T. I. 
Seft of Heraclitus. 


| ; hy TTLE is known of this philoſopher. - He 


was a native of Epheſus, and lived in the 
LIXth Olympiad, He is ſaid to have had no A. NM. 
maſters, and to have become learned by continual 3402 
meditation. OE : 
Amongſt many treatiſes of his compoſing, that 
concerning nature, which: included his whole phi- 
loſophy, was the moſt eſteemed. Darius, king of 


Perſia, fon of Hyſtaſpes, having ſeen this work, 
wrote a moſt obliging Letter to Heraclitus, to de- 


* 8 — deus immortalis haberi 


Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Atnam _ 
Inſiluit. 5 Horat, de Art. Poet. 
3 ſire 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ſire him to come to his court, where his virtue and 
knowledge would be more conſidered than in 


Greece. The philoſopher, little affected with of- 


fers ſo gracious and ſo full of goodneſs, replied 


bluntly, That he ſaw nothing amongſt men but in- 
juſtice, knavery, avarice, and ambition; and, that 


contenting himſelf with little, as he did, the court 


of Perſia ſuited ill with him. He was not in the 
wrong at bottom. It is not ſurpriſing, that a Greek, 
born free and an enemy to the pride of Barbarian 
kings, and the ſlavery and vices of courtiers, ſhould 
ſet an high value upon poverty with independence, 
and eſteem it infinitely more than the greateſt ſor - 
tunes he could expect from a monarch living in the 
midſt of pomp, pride, effeminacy, and pleaſures, in 
a nation devoted ſolely to luxury. He might in- 
deed have expreſſed his refuſal in more polite terms. 
He was a true man- hater. Nothing ſatis fied 
him; every thing gave him offence. Mankind 
were the objects of his pity. Seeing all the world 
abandoned themſelves to a joy, of the falſhood of 


which he was ſenſible, he never appeared in public 
without ſhedding tears, which occaſianed his being 


called the Weeper. Democritus, on the contrary, 
who ſaw nothing ſerious in the moſt ſerious occupa- 
tions of men, cauld not forbear laughing at them. 
The one could find nothing in life but miſery, the 
other nothing but folly and trifle. Both in fome 
&nſe were in the right. N 


_ Heraclitus, diſguſted and tired with every thing, 
at laſt conceived ſo great an averſion for mankind, 
that he retired to a mountain, where he lived upon 
herbs in company with wild beaſts. A dropſy, 

* Heraclitus quoties prodierat, & tantym circa ſe mal? viventium, 


imo male pereuntium viderat, flebat, miſerebatur omnium, qui ſibi 
Arti felieeſque occurrebant. Democritum contra -aiunt nunquam 


fine riſu in publico fuiſſe: adeo nihil illi videbatur ſerium eorum, 


A, Dy 

que ſerid agebantur. Senec. de Ina, I. 2. c. 10. — 
Huic omnia, quæ agimus, miſeriæ; illi ineptiæ videbantur. De 

Trang. auin. c. 13. | e 


. which 


| 
| 


OF PHILOSOPHY, 
which that kind of life occaſioned, obliged him ta 
return to ſhe city, where he died ſoon after, 


SKCT. 0M 
Sea? of Democritus. 


EMOCRITUS, author of this ſect, one of Laert. 
the greateſt philoſophers of the antient world, 

was of Abdera in Thrace. Xerxes, king of Perſia, 
having lodged in the houſe of Democritus's father, 
left him ſome Magi, to be his ſon's preceptors, and 
to inſtruct him in their pretended Theology and 
Aſtronomy. He afterwards heard Leucippus, and 
learnt from him the ſyſtem of Atoms and Void. 

His extraordinary inclination for the ſciences in- 
duced him to travel into all the countries of the 
world, where there were hopes of finding learned 
men. He viſited the prieſts of Egypt, the Chal- 
deans, and the Perſian philoſophers. It is even 
ſaid that he went as far as Ethiopia and India, to 
confer with the Gymnoſophiſts. 

He * neglected the care of his eſtate, and left his 
lands uncultivated, in order to apply himſelf with 
leſs interruption to the ſtudy of wiſdom. Some 
ſo far as to ſay, but with little probability, that he 1 
put out his eyes in hopes of meditating more pro- | 4 
foundly, when the objects of ſight ſhould not di- 1 
vert the intellectual powers of his ſoul. It was in | | 
ſome meaſure blinding himſelf to ſhut himſelf up 
in a tomb, as it is ſaid he did, in order to apply 
more freely to meditation. 1 

What ſeems moſt certain, is, that he expended Laert. = 


Ath 
his whole patrimony in his travels, which amounted | 2 


4 Democritus, vers falsdve, dicitur oculis ſe Fa ut quam 
minimè animus à cogitationibus abduceretur. Patrimonium ne- 
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| glexit, agros deſeruit incultos, quid  quzrens aliud niſi beatam 
, = tam? De Finib. |. 5. n. 87. 
Miramur, ſi Democriti pecus edit agellos 
- Cultaque, dum peregrè « eſt animus ſine corpore velox. 
| Horat. Epiſt. 12. lib. Fo 
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or PHILOSOPHY, 
to above an hundred talents (an hundred thouſand 
crowns.) At his return he was cited before the 
judges, for having ſpent his eſtate in that manner. 
By the laws of his country, thoſe who had ſquan- 


dered their patrimony were not to be interred in 


the tombs of their family. He pleaded his cauſe 
himſelf, and produced, as a proof of the juſt uſe 
he had made of his fortune, the moſt finiſhed of 
his works, which he read to the Judges. They 
were ſo charmed with it, that they not only ac- 


quitted him, but cauſed as much money as he had 


expended in his travels, undoubtedly out of the 
public treaſury, to be repaid him, erected ſtatues in 
her” of him, and decreed that after his death 


the public ſhould charge itſelf with the care of his 


funeral : which was accordingly executed. He tra- 
velled as a great perſon, for the ſake of inſtruction, 
not to inrich himſelf. He went to the remoteft 


parts of Andia in queſt of the riches of erudition, 


and ſcarce regarded the treaſures which he found 

almoſt at his door, in a country abounding with 

mines of gold and gems. W 
He paſſed ſome time at Athens, the centre of 


the ſciences, and the abode of wit and learning. 
But, far from endeavouring to diſplay his merit and 


curious knowledge there. he affected to remain un- 


known: à circumſtance very remarkable in a man 
of learning and a philoſopher! | | 


A fact ſingular enough is related concerning him, 
but with no other foundation than Hippocrates's 
letters, which the Learned believe ſpurious. The 
Abderites, ſeeing Democritus their countryman re- 
gard nothing, laugh at and ridicule every thing, ſay 
that the air was full of images, endeavour to know 


- what the birds ſaid in their ſongs, and inhabit tombs 
- almoſt perpetually, apprehended that his brain was 


5 Veni Athenas, inquit Democritus neque me e ihi agno- 
vit. Conſtantem hominem & gravem, qui glorietur à gloria ſe ab- 


turned, 
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turned, and that he would entirely run mad, which 
they conſidered as the greateſt misfortune that could 
happen to their city. They therefore wrote to Hip- 
pocrates, to deſire him to viſit Democritus. The 
great concern they expreſſed for the health of ſo 
illuſtrious a citizen does them honour. The illuſ- 
trious phyſician they had ſent for, after ſome con- 


verſations with the ſuppoſed ſick man, judged very | 
differently of him, and diſpelled their fears, by de- is 
claring that he had never known a wiſer man, nor | 

- one more in his ſenſes. Diogenes Laertius alſo men- i 


tions this Journey of Hippocrates to Abdera. ; 
Nothing certain is ſaid either of his birth, or the 8 
time of his death. Diodorus Siculus makes him A. wx. L 
die at the age of ninety, the firſt year of the XCth 3534- 1 
Olympiad. © 1 
Duemocritus had a fine genius, with a vaſt, ex- Laert. 
tenſive, penetrating wit, which he applied to the 
whole circle of curious knowledge. Phyſics, ethics, 
mathematics, polite learning, liberal arts, all came 
within the ſphere of his activity. | | 
n ſaid, that, having foreſeen a certain year 
would prove bad for olives, he bought at a very 


low rate a great quantity of oil, by which he gain- [ 
ed immenſely, * Every body was amazed with rea- 1 
ſon, that a man who had never ſeemed to regard 9 


any thing but ſtudy, and who had always ſet ſo 
much value upon poverty, ſhould on a ſudden 


throw himſelf into commerce, and entertain thoughts [| 
of amaſling ſuch great riches. He ſoon explained A 
the myſtery himſelf, in reſtoring to all the mer- 4 
chants of whom he had bought oil, and who were A 


in deſpair on account of the bargain they had made 
with him, all the ſurplus he had acquired, content- 1 
ing himſelf with ſnewing, that to become rich was 9 
Mirantibus qui paupertatem & quietem do&rinarum ei ſciebant 
in primis cordi eſſe. Atque, ut apparvit cauſa, & ingens divitiarum | 1 
curſus, reſtituiſſe mercedem (or rather mercem) anxiæ & avidæ do- | 
: 


minorum peœnitentiæ, contentum ita probaſſe, opes ſibi in facili, 4 
: cum vellet, fore. Pin. * 18. Ce 28, 1 
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at his own option. There is ſomething of a like 
nature in the hiſtory of Thales. 
_  Epicurus is obliged to Democritus for almoſt his 
whole ſyſtem ;+ and, to render“ the elegant Latin 

expreſſion, he is the ſource from which the ſtreams 
that water the gardens of Epicurus flow. The lat- 
ter was in the wrong, in not confeſſing his obliga- 
tions to Democritus, and in treating him as a 
dreamer. We ſhall ſhew in the ſequel his opinions 
concerning the ſupreme good of man, the world, 
and the nature of the gods. 
It was Democritus ao that ſupplied the Sceptics 
with all they ſaid againſt the evidence of the ſenſes. 
For, baſides its being his cuſtom to ſay, that truth 


lay hid at the bottom of a well, he maintained that 


there was nothing real except atoms and vacuity, 
and that all elſe was only opinion and appearance. 
Plato is ſaid to have been the declared enemy of 
Democritus. He had collected all his books wich 
care, and was going to throw them into the fire, 
when two Pythagorean philoſophers repreſented, 


that doing ſo would ſignify nothing, becauſe they 


were then in the hands of many. Plato's hatred 
for Democritus appears in his having never cited 
him, even in places where to refute him was the 
queſtion, though he has mentioned almoſt all che 
reſt of che antient * 


SES F. NI. 
Sceptic or Pyrrhonic ſet. 


P RH O, a native of Elis in Peloponneſus, 


was the diſciple of Anaxarchus, and accom- 
panied him to India. It was undoubtedly in the 
train of Alexander the Great, from whence we may 
collect in what time he flouriſhed. He had Prac- 


* Democritus vir magnus in primis, cujus fontibus Fpicurys hor- 
tulos 1n0$ irrigavit. De nat. deor. |. 1. n. 121 tile 
tiſed 


| OF PHILOSOPHY. 
tiſed the art of painting, before he applied himſelf 
to philoſophy. | 
His opinions differed little from thoſe of Arceſi- 
laus, and terminated in the incomprehenſibility of 
all things. He found, in all things, reaſons for af- 
firming, and reaſons for denying : and therefore he 
did aſſent after having well examined both ſides of 
a queſtion, concluding only that hitherto he ſaw 
nothing clear and certain in it, non liguet; and that 
the ſubject in queſtion required farther diſcuſſion. 
Accordingly he ſeemed during his whole life in 
queſt of truth; but he took care always to contrive 
ſubterfuges, to avoid conſenting that he had found 
it: That is to ſay, in reality he would not find it; 
and that he concealed ſo hideous a turn of mind 


under the ſpecious outſide of inquiry and examina- 


tion. | . 
Though he was not the inventor of this method 
of philoſophiſing, it however bears his name: the 
art of diſputing upon all things, without ever go- 
ing farther than to ſuſpend one's judgment, is called 
Pyrrhoniſm. The diſciples of Pyrrho were called 


alſo Sceptics, from a Greek word which ſignifies 70 cet. 


conſider, to examine; becauſe their whole application 
terminated 1n that. 


Pyrrho's indifference is aſtoniſhing ; and, if all Laert. 


Diogenes Laertius relates of it be true, it roſe even 
to madneſs. That hiſtorian ſays he did not prefer 
one thing to another; that a waggon or a precipice 

did not oblige him to go a ſtep out of his way; 
and that his friends who followed him often ſaved 


his life. However, he one day ran away from a Ariſtocles 
dog that flew at him. When he was raillied upon ah pEu. 
a fear ſo contrary to his principles, and ſo unworthy Erang- 


of a philoſopher: I is hard, replied he, 10 diveſt l. 14. c. 18. 


one's ſelf entirely of the man. 


in his company, he walked on without ſo much as 
wffcring him his hand, Anaxarchus, far from taking 
1 it 


ena -maſter Anaxarchus having fallen into a ditch Laert. 


OF PHILOSOPHY. 


it amiſs, blamed thoſe who reproached Pyrrho with 


ſo inhuman a behaviour, and praiſed his diſciple 


for his indifference of mind, which argued his loving 
nothing. What would become of ſociety, and the 


commerce of life, with ſuch philoſophers? _ 
Poyrrho maintained that life and death were equally 


indifferent. Why dont you die then? ſomebody aſked 


him. For ibat very reaſon, replied he, becauſe life 


and death are equally indifferent. 


. He taught an abominable doctrine, that opens 
the way for crimes of every kind: That the ho- 


nour and infamy, the juſtice and injuſtice of actions, 


Lert. 


A. M. 
3661. 


depended ſolely upon human laws and cuſtom: in 
a word, that there was nothing honeſt or diſhoneſt, 
juſt or unjuſt, in itſelf. | , 5 
- His country conſidered him highly, conferred 
the dignity of Pontiff upon him, and granted all 
philoſophers an exemption from taxes upon his ac- 
count: a very ſingular conduct in regard to a man 
who merited only puniſhments, whilſt they loaded. 
him with honours. e 


c IV, 
Epicurean ſet, 


: \PICURU S, one of the greateſt philoſophers 


of his age, was born at Gargettium in Attica, 
the third year of the CIXth Olympiad. His father 


Neocles, and his mother Chereſtrata, were of the 


number of the inhabitants of Attica ſent by the 


Laert. 


Athenians into the iſland of Samos. This occa- 
ſioned Epicurus's paſſing his infancy in that iſland. 
He did not return to Athens till the eighteenth 


year of his age. It was not to fix there: for ſome 
years after he went to his father, who lived at Co- 


lophon ; and afterwards reſided in different places. 


M. He did not ſettle at Athens for good, till about the 
thirty - ſixth year of his age. N 


He 


| OE PHILOSOAOFENHY, 
He there erected a ſchool in a fine garden which 
he had purchaſed. An incredible throng of hearers 
ſoon came thither from all parts of Greece, Aſia, 
and even Egypt. to receive his lefſons. If we may De Finib. 
believe Torquarus, the warmeſt aſſertor of the Epi- | 1 n. 65. 
curean ſect, upon this head, the diſciples of Epi- 
curus lived in common with their maſter in the 


301 


moſt perfect friendſhip. Though throughout all a 
antiquity, at leaſt for many ages, ſcarce three couple A 
of true friends had appeared, * Epicurus had known N 
how to unite great numbers of them in one houſe, 0 
and that a ſmall one. The philoſopher Numenius, Euſeb. kl 
who lived in the ſecond century, obſerves that, Prep- Hal 


amidſt the diſcord and diviſions which prevailed "290 _ 

amongſt each of the other ſects, the diſciples of 
 Epicurus had continued in union down to his time. = | 

His ſchool was never divided, but always followed Fil 

his doctrine like an oracle. His birth-day was ce- Plin. I. 34. 

lebrated in the time of Pliny the Naturaliſt, that 

is to fay, above four hundred years after his death: 

they even feaſted the whole month in which he was 

born. His picture was to be ſeen every-where. 

Epicurus compoſed 'a great number of books, 

which are made to amount to above three hundred; 

and piqued himſelf upon quoting nothing, and de- 

riving every thing from his own fund. Though 

none of them are come down to us, no philoſopher's 

Opinions are better known than his. We are moſt in- 

debted for them to the poet Lucretius, and Diogenes 

Laertius, not to mention Cicero in his philoſophical 
works. The learned Gaſſendi has collected with great 

exactneſs all that is to be found in antient writers 
concerning the doctrine and perſon of Epicurus. 

He placed the Atomical ſyſtem in exceeding re- 

putation. We ſhall ſee that he was not the inven- 

tor of it, but that he only changed ſome things in 


* Epicurus una in domo, & ea quidam anguſta, quàm magnos, 
<uantaque amoris couſpiratione conſentientes tenuit amicorum gre» 
bes: Gi > | | 


it. 
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it. His doctrine upon the ſupreme good of man, 
which he makes to conſiſt in pleaſure, contributed 
very much both to decry his ſect, and to make it 
gain ground: it will alſo be ſpoken of in the ſequel, 


as well as his opinions concerning the nature of the 


gods, providence, and deſtiny. 1 0 
The praiſe given Epicurus by Lucretius, his faith - 


ful interpreter, ſnews what we ought to think of 
that philoſopher's ſyſtem. He repreſents him as 


the firſt of mortals who had the courage to riſe 


up againſt the prejudices that blinded the univerſe, 


and to ſhake off the yoke of religion, which till 


dim had held mankind ſubjected to its empire 


and that without being awed either by reſpect for 


the gods, their fame, their thunders, or any other 


- 


Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relligione—— 
Primi Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra : | 
Quem nec fama detim, nee fulmina, nec minitanti 

Murmure compreſſit calum. * 


Epicurus is praiſed for having never departed 


from his zeal for the good of his country. He did 


not quit it when beſieged by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and determined to ſhare in the miſeries it fuffered. 
He lived upon beans, and gave his difciples the 
ſame food. He defired good fovereigns, but fub- 


mitted to thoſe who governed ill. A maxim of 


great imporrance to the tranquillity of States. Ta- 


citus expreſſes it in thefe terms: Bohos Imperatores 


voto expetere, qualeſcumque tolerare. To pray for 


< good Etnperots, and ſuffer them, of whatſoever 


Rind they be.“ e 
Epicurus died in the torments of a retention 


of urine, which he ſupported with extraordinary 
Patience and conſtancy, che ſecond year of the 


CXXVIkb 
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 EXXVIIth Olympiad, at-the beginning of his A- N. 
ſeventy-ſecond year. PTE W „ I 


General reflection upon the ſeveral ſelis of philoſophers. 
I have endeavoured to ſet the hiſtory of the dif- 
ferent ſects of the heathen philoſophers in as clear 
a light as poſſible. Before I take my leave of that 
ſubject, and proceed to explain the various epini- 
ons of thoſe ſects, I think it incumbent on me te 
apprize the reader, that he would be deceived, if 
he expected any conſiderable change or reformation 
in the manners of mien from the different inſtructions 
of all thoſe philoſophers. The wiſdom, ſo much 
boaſted by the moſt learned amongſt the many ſects 
into which the univerſe were divided, could deter- 
mine no queſtion, and multiplied errors. All hu- 
man philoſophy pretended to was to inſtruct men 
in living in a manner worthy of men; becauſe it 
diſcovered in men no qualities but ſuch as wefe hu- 
man, and allotted to them only the enjoyment of 
human things, Its inſtructions are not uſeleſs in Wil 
this point, as they at leaſt diſſuade men from the | 9 
brutal life that diſnonours the excellency ef their 4 
nature, and makes them ſeek their happineſs in 1 
the vileſt part of their being, which is the body. 1 
But all the reformation they effect extends to very - 
few things. What progreſs have the ſects of phi 1 
loſophers made, though indued with fo much elo- Wl. 
quenee, and ſupported with ſo much ſubtilty ? Have 9 
they not left mankind where they found them, in on 
the ſame perplexities, prejudices, and blindneſs? 1 
And indeed how could they labour for the refor- "bf 
mation of the- human heart, as they neither knew * 

wherein it was itregular, nor the ſource of its irre- | 

gularity? Without the revelation of the fin of 

Adam, what could be known of man, and of his 

real ſtate ? Since his Fall he abounds with amazing W 

contrarieties, He retains of his firſt origin charac- My. Da 1 

ters of greatneſs and elevation, which his degrada- % 7 © = 
| TD dio 
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tion and meanneſs have not been able to extin- 
guiſn. He wills, he aſpires at every thing. His 
deſire of glory, immortality, and an happineſs that 
includes all good, is infinite. A nothing employs 
him, a nothing afflicts or conſoles him. On a thou- 
ſand occaſions he is an infant; weak, fearful, and 
dejected; without mentioning his vices and paſ- 
ſions, which diſhonour, debaſe, and ſometimes 
make him inferior to the beaſts of the field, to 
which he approaches nearer than to man by his un- 


worthy inclinations. 


The ignorance of theſe: two conditions threw the 
philoſophers into two equally abſurd extremes. 
The Stoics, who made an idol of their chimerical 
wiſdom, were for inſpiring man with ſentiments of 
pure and perfect greatneſs : which is not his con- 
dition. The Epicureans, who had degraded him 
by reducing him to mere matter, inculcated ſenti- 


ments of pure and abſolute meanneſs into him; and 


that is alſo as little his condition. Philoſophy was 
not capable of diſcerning things ſo near and at the 
ſame time ſo remote from each other: ſo near, be- 
cauſe united in the ſtate of humanity; and ſo re- 
mote, becauſe they belong by their nature to ſtates 
entirely different. A diſtinction of this kind was 
not made before IEsus CHRIST, or independently 
of Jes8us CHRIST. Before him man neither knew, 
nor was capable of knowing himſelf. He either 
exalted or debaſed himfelf too much. His teachers 
always deceived him, either in flattering a pride it 
was neceſſary to depreſs, or augmenting a meanneſs 
it was neceſſary to exalt. Hence I comprehend how 
neceſſary revelation was to me, and how precious 1 

ought to think the gift of the faith nn 
It is true the manner, in which the ſin of Adam 
extended down to me, is covered with obſcurities. 
But, from that very point wrapt up in darkneſs, 
iſſues the light which makes all clear, and diſpels 
all my difficulties, I aig therefore far from refuſing 
| _ 


FE PRRILO\S:QIPTH:Y.: . 
ꝛo believe one only thing, of which the belief is 


rewarded by the underſtanding of ſo many others: 


and chuſe rather to ſubmit my reaſon a ſingle article, 
which it does not comprehend, but which is reveal- 
_ ed, than to make it fly out againſt an infinity of 


others it comprehends as little, and of which di- 


vine revelation neither forbids us the examination, 
nor removes the lies. | 
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PART THE SECOND. 
| HisTony or PHILOSOPHY. 


COOK) 


INTRODUCTION. 


1 the hiſtory of philoſophy I underſtand the 


doctrines taught by each Sect of the antient 
kllofophers, | 


Philoſophy, amongſt the antients, conſiſted of 


three parts: Dialectics or Logic, which directs 
the operations of the mind, and the formation of 
argument; Phyſics (that included alſo metaphy- 
ſics) which conſiders the ſtructure of the world, 
the effects of nature, the exiſtence and attributes of 


the Divinity, and the nature of the ſoul; and laſtly | 
Ethics, which lays down morals, and treats of 


the duties of life. 


This is an ample ſubject, and e nder itt 


not expect that I ſhould treat it to the bottom. I 
| have already declared more than once, that I do 
not write for the learned. Stoics, Peripatetic, and 
Epicureans are 1 mentioned in books and 
converſation. I thought it proper therefore to give 
the generality, and perſons of no great reading, 
ſome knowledge of tlie principal queſtions diſcuſſed 


E thoſe philoſophers, but withouFentering into an 


Vol. III. 1 ” exact 
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exact detail of their diſputes, which are often very 
*Enotty and diſagreeable. 

Before I proceed to my ſubject, 1 cannot bile 
Obſerving the wonderful 0 that prevailed amon 
the molt conſiderable perſons for all the ſciences, 
and in particular for the ſtudy of n 11 

do not ſpeak only of the Greeks. have ſeen 
how much the famous ſages of Greece were eſteem - 
ed in the court of Crœſũs; the value Pericles ſet 
upon, and the uſe he made of, the leflons of Anax- 


archus; what paſſion the moſt illuſtrious Citizens of 


Athens had for the convetſation of Socrates; in 
what a manner Dion, notwithſtanding the allure- 
ments of a court abandoned to pleaſure, devoted 
himſelf to Plato; with what a taſte even for the 
moſt abſtracted knowledge Ariſtotle inſpired his 
pupil Ale ander the N and laſtly, how highly 
Pythagoras and his diſciples were conſidered by the 
princes of that part of Italy called Great Greece. 
The Romans did not give place in this reſpect to 
the Greeks, from the time that learning and the 
polite arts were introduced amongſt them. Paulus 


milius, after the conqueſt of Macedonia, thought 


one of the moſt grateful fruits of his victory the 
having brought a philoſopher from Greece toRome, 
to inſtruct his children who were then in the army, 
and to converſe with himſelf at his leiſure hours. 
Scipio Africanus, who deſtroyed Carthage and 
Numantia, thoſe formidable rivals of Rome, in 
the I midſt of the moſt important affairs both of 
war and peace, knew how to procure himſelf mo- 
ments of repoſe and retirement, for enjoying the 


Afficanus duos tetrojes imperii Romani, Carthaginetn Numan- 
tiamque deleverat. Pro May. my c 
Ille, requieſcens a .reip- pulcherrimis- Huneribus, einm fbi 
Auebal aliquando, & à cœtu hominum frequentiaque interdum, 
tanquam in portum fe in ſolitudinem recipiebat. De offic. 1. 3. n. 2. 
Scipio tam elegans liberalium ſtudiorum omniſque doctrin & 
; auctor & admirator fu-t, ut Polybium Panztwumque, ræcellentes 
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converſation of Polybius and the philoſopher Pa- 
nætius, whom he had always along with him. 
Llius, that model of virtue, more worthy of re- 
ſpect for his mild wiſdom than his dignities, the in - 


timate friend of Scipio, ſhared with him in the 


pleaſure of thoſe learned and agreeable converſations. 
The“ friendſhip of thoſe two great men for Panæ- 
tius roſe to a great degree of familiarity, and Cicero 


ſays the philoſopher highly deſerved it, What hon- 


ours did not Pompey render Poſidonius, going ex- 
preſsly to Rhodes, on his return from his glorious 
campaigns againſt Mithridates, to ſee and hear that 
philoſopher | Lucullus, even whilſt in the field, 
where a General has ſcarce time to breathe, found 
moments of leiſure however for gratifying his taſte 
for polite learning, and in particular for philoſophy, 
and to hear the philoſopher Antiochus, who was 
the companion of all his expeditions. 


wr 


The Abbe Gedoyn, in reſpect to a letter of Men. de 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, obſerves upon the uſe 2 4. 
which the great men of the Roman commonwealth res. Tom. 


made of their leiſure. The excellent education of V. p. 126. 


the Romans, ſays he, made them learned almoſt 
from their infancy. They were perfectly inſtruct- 
ed in their own and the Greek tongues: to learn 
thoſe two living languages coſt them little. They 
were inſpired very early with a taſte for the moſt 
excellent writers. That taſte, inſtilled ſo ſoon in- 
to their infant minds, grew ſtrong with years, and 
inclined them to cultivate the ſociety of learned 
men, whoſe converſation might ſupply the place 
of reading, of which their employments deprived 
them. Thence it followed that the Romans, whoſe 
Homo inprimis ingenuue & gravis, dignus illa familiaritate 
Scipionis & Lolli, 8 De Finib. L 1 235 ; 

. + Majore ſtudio Lueallus em omni literarum generi, tum phi- 
loſophiæ deditus fuit, quani qui illum ignorabant arbitrabantur. 
Nec vero ineunte ætate ſolum, fed & quæſtor aliquot annos, & in 
ipſo bello, in quo itawwagna rei militaris eſſe occupatio ſolet, ut non 


multum imperatori ſub'ipſis pellibus otio relinquatur . Antiochum 
ſecum habuit. Academ. Queſt. 1. 4. n. 4. 
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minds were all improved by Letters, lived together 


in a continual commerce of erudition. And what 
muſt have been the converſation of a great number 


of Romans, when they happened to meet in the 
ſame company! Hortenſius, Cicero, Cotta, Cæſar, 


Pompey, Cato, Brutus, Atticus, Catullus, Lu- 
cullus, Varro, and many others! 1 
But never did any one carry the taſte: and ar- 


dour, eſpecially for philoſophy, higher than Cicero. 


It is not eaſy to conceive how a man, ſo much taken 
up as he was between the affairs of the bar and 


thoſe of the ſtate, could find time to make himſelf 


maſter, as he had done, of all the queſtions diſ- 


Pro Arch. duſſed in his days amongſt the philoſophers. That 
Poet. n. 13. time, as he tells us himſelf in reſpect to police learn- 


ing, was what others beſtowed on walking, plea- 


ſure, the public ſhews, and gaming, and which he 


employed either in his cloſet, or in familiar con- 
verſation with friends of the ſame taſte as himſelf. 
He was convinced that ſuch ſtudies and recreation 
perfectly ſuited ſenators and ſtateſmen, when they 
_ did not interfere with what they owed the public. 
Mere it better, ſays he, that their meetings were in 


ſome meaſure. paſſed in ſilence, or turned upon 
trifles and inſignificant matters? © 
The philoſophical books he has left us, which are 


not the leaſt eſtimable part of his works, ſhew 
how far he had carried his application in that way. 


Without ſpeaking of all the reſt, he lays down 
excellent rules in them for thoſe who write upon 
controverted ſubjects, and who undertake to refute 


© + $i quodam. in libro vers eſt A nobis/ philoſophia laudata, pro- 
fed ejus traftatio optimo atque Ampliſſimo quoque digniſlima eſt: 
nec quidquam aliud videndum eſt nobis, quos pepulus Romanus 


hoc in gradu collocavit, niſi ne quid privatis ſtudlis de opera pub- 


lied detrahamus.——Quafi verò clarorum virorum aut tacitos con- 
E eſſe 2 aut ludicros ſermones, aut rerum colloquis 
eviorum. Academ. Rueft. I. 4. n. G6. 
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their adverſaries. * He is for engaging in diſputes 
only from the love of truth, without prejudice, and 
without deſire either of diſplaying one's. wit, or of 
CArrping one's point. He baniſhes all paſſion, an- 
„ heat, inſult, and reproaches from them. + We 
art, ſays he ſpeaking, of himſelf, ready to refute our 
. adverſaries without tenaciouſneſs in error, and to be 
refuted by them without reſentment. _ 
How. amiable is this character How beautiful 
is it to ſeek in diſputes, not to overcome our oppo- 
nents, but ſolely to make truth triumphant | What 
advantage would not ſelf- love itſelf, if it were allow- 
able to hearken to it, find in fach, a conduct, to 
which it is not poſſible to refuſe one's eſteem, which 
adds new force to argument, which, whilſt it gains 
the heart, prepares the mind for conviction, and by 
politeneſs and; modeſty ſpares the mortifying con- 
feſſion of being miſtaken, the ſecret. pain, with 
which, through a vicious ſhame, it is almoſt always 
attended. When will this taſte for ſtudy, and this 
moderation | in diſputes, revive amongſt us ? 
We muſt however own for the honour of our 
as. that we have perſons of extraordinary merit, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves particularly by theſe 
two qualities. I ſhall only mention the Preſident 
Bouhier in this place. His learned remarks upon 
the text of ſeveral of Ciceros books would alone 
ſuffice to ſhew the great extent of that illuſtrious 


magiſtrateꝰs knowledge. The Abbe Olivet, in his 


preface to the new edition of the Tuſculan Queſtions, 


tranſlated 2 — the Preſident. Bouhier, and 


bo * * n a aligns indes aut e certandi, ad 


hanc potiſſimum philoſophiam me applicavi, non modo ſtultitiam 
meam, ſed etiam mores & naturam contemnendam puto. Acad. 
NRueſt, I. 4. n. 65. 

Diſſerentium inter ſe reprehenſiones non funt vituperandæ. Male- 
dicta, contumeliæ, tum iracundiæ, contentiones, concertationeſque 
in diſputando pertinaces, indignæ mihi philofophia videri ſolent. 
De Finib. l. 1. n. 27. 

+ Nos & refellere ſine pertinacia, & refelli fine iracundia parzti 


ſumus. * Quæſt. h 2. No 5. 
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partly by himſelf,” with a ſucceſs that does equal 


honour to them both, ſays very well; v Perhaps 
the example of a man of his rank and merit 


% may revive the taſte for critical learning in 


« France: a taſte ſo common heretofore, that the 
et celebrated Lambinus, when he devoted his la- 
*% bours to Cicero, was aſſiſted by the greateſt per- 
<« ſons of his times. For, to * N à tranſient 
«© obſervation, the liſt which he has left us of them, 


« and which may be ſeen at the end of his preface, 
* proves, that this ſame Cicero, who in our days 


«js baniſnhed into the colleges, was two hundred 
dy years ago the delight of all the moſt Org 
rſons either of the bar or church,” © 

yy F admire the character of modeſty and Hi 
Wh which prevail in the writings of the P. Bou- 
Hier, ſtill more than his vaſt erudition. Mr. Da- 

vies had made ſome obſervations in England upon 
the ſame text of Cicero as himſelf. © The carcer of 
us both, fays the magiſtrate, in ibis kind of literury 
amuſement, does not refemble "thoſe in which rivals 
ought only to aſpire at the himour-of over coming. The 
OY glory of critics confiſts in ſedking the truth, and in 
ding juſtice to thoſe who have" found it. I am there- 


25 vr hiewat with doing it to the learned Engliſhman. 


e even thanks him for fetting him right in reſpect 
to certain miſtakes.” What a difference there is 
between ſo moderate and rational a diſpoſition, and 
the warmth'of thoſe authors who ate ſo jealous of 
their reputation, as 'not'to de able to e Uſd | 
flighteft criticiſm} f 
- To return to my ſubject. The diviGon iP: * 
loſophy into three parts, logic, ethics,” and ph 
ies, ſupplies me with what I am to follow We the 
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* Opinions of- the antient philoſophers upon logic. 


TIALECTICS, or Locle, is the ſciencg 

that lays down rules to direct the operations 
of the mind in inquiries after the true, and“ to 
teach us to diſcern it from the falſe. I have — 
ſerved with ſufficient extent, in the fourth volume 
of my treatiſe upon the ſtudy of polite learning, 
of what advantage this part of Tay was, and 
the uſe to be made of it. 
Ariſtotle, among the antients, is the moſt 3 
lent author of logic. Beſides ſeveral other works, 


we have his four books De analyf, wherein he 
lays down all the r of reaſoning. This 


“ genius, ſays Rapin the Jeſuit in his compariſon 
6 of Ariſtotle and Pao, ſo replete of reaſon and 
<< underſtanding; fathoms the abyſs of the human 
mind in ſuch a manner, that he penetrates'into 
e all its ſpfings by the exact diſtinction he makes 
<< of its operations. The vaſt fund of the thoughts 
e of man had not before been ſounded, in order 


eto Know its depth. Ariſtotle was the firſt Who 
<<: diſcovered this new method for attaining know- 


W ledge by the evidence of demonſtration, and for 
« proceeding geometrically to demonſtration by the 
4 inkallibility of ſyllogiſm, the moſt accompliſhed 
«work, the greateſt effort of human wit.“ 
This is a praiſe, to which nothing can well be 


Aaded: ad dees Aritiodeivarioor be denn the. 


glory of having carried the force of reaſoning; very 
far, and of EY traced out 1 rules and prin- 


* DialeAica yeri & falſi diene. & buen. A. Rue 


I. 4. 1. 91. 
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ciples of it Wich abundance of —— and dif 


In Zenon. 


cerhmenit.” r . 

Cicero rams to ech this ande her 
11 author and inventor of logic: he aſcribes that 
honour himſelf to Zeno of Elæa, according to Dio- 
genes Laertius. Hence it is believed that Zeno 
was the firſt who diſcovered the natural feries and 


dependence of principles and conſequences, .C 


which he formed an art, that till then had not 


fixed and. regular. But Ariſtotle, without doubt, 
role exceedingly upon him. 

+ This ſtudy was the principal — * ak 
"45. ou Who acknowledged another Zeno for their 
founder. They piqued themſelves upon excelling 


in this kind of — tin And indeed their man- 
ner of reaſoning was warm, vigorous, cloſe, and 


proper to dazzle and perplex their opponents; but 
obſcure, dry, and void of all — 2 often dege 
nerating into minuteneſs, ſophiſm, and captius | 
wreſted arguments, to uſe Cicero's term. 
Though the queſtion, Whether there be any 
thing certain in our knowledge, ought. to be con- 
ſiqered only as preliminary to logic, it was: how- 
ever made the principal object of it, and what the 
philoſophers diſputed with moſt warmth. Their 
difference of opinion upon this ſubject conſiſted in 
its being believed by ſome, that it was poſſible to 


know and to judge with certainty; and on the con- 


trary by others, that nothing could: be certainly 
known, nor conſequently affirmed, as poſitive. 
12Soerates's manner of diſputing might have made 
way for this latter method of philoſophiſing. Every 
body knows that he never expreſſed his opinion, 
that he contented himſelf with refuting that of 


e without ame any thing poſitively, and 


— 


. Ariſtoteles 80 afar 4ialeftice princeps. Topic. n n. 6. 

+. Stoicorum in dialecticis omnis cura conſumitur. Brut. u. 118. 

1 Contortulis quibuſdam ac minutis coneluſiunculis effic 
volunt non eſſe malum dolorem. Tuſc. l. 2. 1. 4. = 


that 
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that he Sa he only knew that he knew no- 
thing; and it was, even for this, he believed that 
he deſerved the praiſe given him by Apollo, of 
being the wiſeſt of mankind.” Many thi k that 
Plato followed the ſame method, but au do 
not agree about it. 

But it is certain, that che two moſt dba of Acad. 
Plato s diſciples, Speuſippus, his nephew, and Ari- _ 
ſtotle, who formed two famous ſchools, the firſt 

that of the Academics, the other that of the Pe- 
ripatetics, abandoned Socrates's cuſtom of never 
ſpeaking but with doubt, and of affirming nothing. 
Reducing the manner of treating queſtions to cer- 
tain rules and a certain method, they compoſed, of 
thoſe rules and method, an art, a ſcience known, 
under the name of the dialectics, or logic, which 
makes one of the three parts of philoſophy. 
Though theſe two ſchools had a different name, 
they had at bottom the ſame principles with ſome 
very little difference, and are generally eee 
under the name of the antient academy. 

The opinion of the antient academy was, that, 
though our knowledge has its origin in the ſenſes, 

the ſenſes do not judge of truth, but the mind, 
which alone deſerves to be believed, becauſe the 
mind alone ſees things as they really are in them- 
ſelves, that is to ſay, it ſees what Plato calls the 
ideas, which always ſubſiſt in the ſame tae,” with- 
out ſuffering any change. 

Zeno, the founder of — Stoics, who was of Acad. 
Citium, a ſmall town of Cyprus, granted ſomething _— OM 
more to the evidence of the ſenſes. * which he pre- 
tended to be certain and clear, but under certain 
conditions, that is, if they were perfect and in good 
cf, and without any TE to prevent their 
e ect | 


2 Ita een maxima eſt in ſenſibus veritas, ſi & ſani ſunt & va- 
kntes, & omnia removentur que obſtant & impediunt. Lib. 4. 2. 19 · 


Epicurus 
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Epicurus went ſtill farther. He gave ſo 
certainty to the evidence of the ſenſes, that 4 
conſidered them as an infallible rule of truth: ſo 
that by his doctrine objects are preciſely what they 
appear: that the ſun, for inſtance, and the mo 
ſtars, had really no greater magnitude than th 
ſeem to haue to our eyes. He admitted another 
means af diſcerning truth, that is, the ideas we 
© have: of things, without which we can neither form 
Lib. de any -queſtion, |. nor paſs An judgment: Antecepta 
nat. deor. — — guædam informalio, fine qua Wee. intel . 


* quem, nes quæri, nec diſputari poteſs, > 


Zeno made uſe of the ſame — and inſiſt⸗ 
ed particularly upon the clear, evident, and certain 
ideas, Which we naturally have of certain Princi- 
ples relating to morals; and the conduct of life. 
« The. good man, ſays he, is determined to ſuffer 
et every thing, and to periſh in the moſt cruel. tor- 

„ ments, rather than depati from his duty, and 
V betray his country. I aſk: why he impoſes upon 
ie himſelf a law ſo cruel, and ſo contrary in ap- 

<< pearanee to his intereſts, and whether it be poſ- 
i ſible for him to take ſuch a reſolution, if he had 
© not a clear and diſtinct idea in his mind of juſ. 
tie and fidelity, which evidently ſnew him, that 
<< -he-owght: to expoſe himſelf to every kind of in- 
60 „ tions: rather than act what e Er- to gfe 
& tice and fidelity.“ Hi dh ie laune 
This argument, which Zeno ſounds upon the cer- 
btn A tainty of clear and evident ideas, ſnews We Falſhood 
PEO 2 1 . ene in theſchoolof the 
| nt o: Mart. 
a ieee For wg rite Anis ede. 22 4 nat. 
2 = etiam, ille vir bonus, © qui ttatuit omtem eruciatum per: 
torts. reed Var lacetari potias, quam aut officium prodat 
lem, cur has ſibi tam graves leges impoſuerit, cum, quamo- 
tho ita oporteret, nihil haberet comprehenſi, percepti, cogniti, con- 
ſtituti? Nullo igitur modo fieri poteſt, ut quiſquam tanti æſtimet 
æquitatem & fidem, ut. ejus., conſe ervande cauſa nullum ſupplicium 
, recuſet, niſi iis rebus adſenſus fit, quæ falſe eſſe non poſſunt. Acad 


48 l. 1 0 2. 2.5» 
Peripatetics, 
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Peripaterics, That all our ideas are derived from our Nibil ef 
ſenſes. For, as the logic of Port- Royal obſerves, eee 5 
there is — that we concei ve more diſtinctly non prids 
than our thought itſelf, nor any propulition more b. in 
clear than this, I think, therefore I am. Now we 
could have no certainty of this propoſition, if we 
did not conceive: diſtinctly what it is 10 be, and þ 
what it is 20 think. And we muſt not be aſked to | = 4 
explain thoſe terms, becauſe they are of the num | 
ber of thoſe which are ſo well underſtood by all 
the | world, that endeavouring to explain them 
would render them obſcure. If it cannot be de- 
nied, that we have in us the ideas of being and 
thinking, I would know by which of the ſenſes 
they entered into our minds. It muſt then be ad- | 
mitted that they do not in any manner derive their | 
origin from the ſenſes. © ii 
Zeno thewed/alſo- the falſhood- ** ridicals of i 
the opinion of the Academics by another reflection. | 
In the ordinary conduct of life, ſaid he, it is im- | | 

poſſible. to make any choice, or r upon | ll. 
any thing, without firſt having a fixed and certain 1 
principle in the mind, ta deter mine us to chuſe une Þ 

thing rather than another: For without that we 
ſhould continue always in uncertainty and inaction, 

Ihe followers of the antient academy, and the 
Stoĩcs, agreed therefore with each other, as both 
maintained, though upon different principles, that 
there were certain means for knowing truth, and 
confiquently evident and certain knowledge. 

Ardeſilaus roſe! up with great vivacity againſt EY Academ. 
opinion, confining himſelf particularly to oppoſing Qt. J. 1. il 
Zeno; and formed a ſet, which was called the 7 *©. 1 
Middle academy, and ſubſiſted down to Carneades, | 
the fourth ſucceſſor of Arceſilaus, who founded the = 


8, quid officti foi ſit, non occurrit animo, nihil unquam om- ij 

| nino G Fal ad nullam rem unquam impelletur, nunquam movebitur. 9 

aliquid ali uando acturus eſt, neceſſe eſt id ei verum, quod 4 

— videri. id. u. 24. . | 
ſecd 


| 
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ſet called the New Academy. As it deviated only 
in ſome ſmall alterations from the Middle one, 
- ., »» they are confounded with each other, and both in- 


cluded in the name of the New Academy. This 
ſect was in great reputation. Cicero embraced it 
_ and declared himſelf its defender. 
If we may believe him, it was neither through 
obſtinacy, nor the frivolous deſire of overcoming, 
that Arceſilaus attacked Zeno, but through the oh- 


ſcurity of all knowledge, which had obliged So- 


crates, as welle as Democritus, Anaxagoras, Em- 
pedocles, and almoſt all the antient philoſophers, 
do confeſs their ignorance, and to agree, that there 

Was nothing to: be known, nothing determined 


wich certainty, not even what Socrates had excepted 


in faying, I Kno way: card's... which is, 4 1 


know nothing. 


500 
The main point in difputtichboniceh Zeno and 
Arceſilaus was the evidence of the ſenſes. Zeno 


affirmed, that truth might be certainly known by 


Ibid. n. 66, their aid: Arceſilaus denied it. The: latter's prin- 


Cipal reaſon was, that there is no certain mark to 
diſtinguiſn falſe and deluſve objects from ſuch as 

are not ſo. There are * which either are, or 
appear ſo perfectly like — otlter, that it is im- 
Poſſible to diſcern the difference. Hence, in judg- 
ing and affirming any thing of them, one is Jiable 
to err, and to take the true for the Falſe; and the 
falſe for the true, which is entirely unworthy of a 
wiſe man. Conſequently, to act with prudence, 
be ought to ſuſpend: his judgment, and decide no- 
thing. And this was what Arceſilaus did: for he 
© paſſed whole days in diſputing with others, and in 


n their men e ever: ny em Hi bis 
* of | 
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The Academics, by his example, acted ever af- 
ter in the ſame manner. We have ſeen that Car- 
neades, when he went to Rome with two other 
deputies, ſpoke one day for, and the next againſt, 


juſtice, with equal force and eloquence. They 


pretended, that the end of theſe diſcourſes, wherein 
they maintained both ſides of a queſtion, was, by 
ſuch inquiries, to diſcover ſomething true, or at 
leaſt that came near the truth. The only dif- 


ference, ſaid they, between us, and thoſe who be- 


lieve they know ſomething, is, that thoſe other 
philoſophers boldly advance what they maintain for 
true and inconteſtable, and we have the modeſty to 
affirm our poſitions only as probable and like truth. 
They added, that their doctrine was accuſed, with- 
out foundation, of reducing mankind to inaction, 
and of oppoſing the duties of life; as probability 
and the likeneſs to truth ſufficed to determine their 
choice of one thing rather than another. We have 
an excellent treatiſe of Cicero's intitled Lucullus, 
which is reckoned as the fourth book of the Aca- 


mic Queſtions; wherein Cicero makes Lucullus 


defend the opinion of the antient academy, That 
there are things which a man is capable of know- 
ing and comprehending; and for himſelf he main- 
tains the contrary opinion, which is that of the new 
academy, That man's knowledge extends no far- 
ther than appearances, and that he can have none 
but probable opinions. Lucullus, in concluding 

his diſſertation, which is of conſiderable length and 
very eloquent, apoſtrophiſes in theſe terms to Ci- 
cero : *< Is it pſlible, after the magnificent praiſes 
«© you have given philoſophy, that you can em- 
25 = a ſect which confounds the true with the 
« falſe, which deprives us of the uſe of reaſon and 


Neque noſtræ diſputationes quidquam aliud agunt, niſi ut, in 

utramque partem dicendo & audiendo eliciant & tanquam expri- 
mant aliquid, quod aut verum it, aut ad id quam proximꝭ acce- 

"It. Lib. 4. 8 2, %%% 3 5 
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4 gudg went, which forbids us to approve any 
thing, and diveſts us of all our ſenſes? The 
* Cimmerians themſelves, who are ſaid never to 

7 ſee che ſun, have ſome fires,” ſome twilight, to 


„ jilluminate them. But the philoſophers,” for 
<« whom you declare, in the midſt of the profound 
«darkneſs with which they ſurround us, leave us 
* no' ſpark of light to guide us. They keep us 
< hampered in chains, which will not ſuffer us to 
<'make the leaſt motion. For, to conclude, to 
*-forbid us, as they do, to give our conſent to 
ec any thing whatſoever, is actually to deprive us 
<< efitirely of the uſe of our minds, and at the 
< ſame time to prohibit us all manner of action.“ 


I! were hard to refute the doctrine of the new aca» 
- demy better, which really ſeems to degrade man, 
confining him to a ſtate of abſolute ignorance, 
and in eng nothing 


to guide hich but doubt 


and uncertair 
Father Mallebranche, in his wsd after uch, 


| Jays down with great extent an excellent principle 


concerning the ſenſes. It is, that the ſenſes were 
given us by God, not to inable us to know the na- 
ture of objects, bur their relation to vs ; not what 
they are in themſelves, but whether they are ad- 
vantageous or hurtful to our bodies. "This princi- 


ple is highly luminous, and deſtroys all the little 
_  gloſſes and chicane of the antient philoſophers, As 


to objects in themſelves, we know them by the 
ideas we have of them. 


I have ſaid that the new Aden aten 


themſelves with denying certainty, and admitting 


probability. The ſect of Pyrrho, which was a 
branch that ſprung from the Academics, even denied 
that probability, and -pretended, that every thing 
Was equally obſcure and uncertain. 

But the truth is, that all theſe opinions, "Which 
12 ſo. much. noiſe. in the world, never ſub- 
ſiſted ROO in diſcourſe, diſputation, or mw 

whil 


SS +a Wn. we 
- 


whilſt nobody ever was ſeriouſly convinced by 
them. They were the diverſions. and amuſements 
of perſons of wit and leiſure: but they were never 
opinions by which thoſe perſons: were inwardly 
much affected, and conſequently willing. to direct 
their conduct. They pretended that ſleeping could 
not be diſtinguiſhed from waking, nor madneſs 
from reaſon: but, notwithſtanding, all their argu- 
ments, could they doubt whether they ſlept, or 
whether they were in their ſenſes? But, if there had 
been any body capable of theſe doubts, at leaſt no 
man could doubt whether he is, whether he thinks, 
or whether he lives. For, whether he ſleeps or 
wakes, whether he is in or out of his ſenſes, whe- 
ther he does, or does not err, it is at leaſt certain, 
becauſe he thinks, that he is and that he lives; it 
being impoſſible to ſeparate being and life from 
thought, and to believe that what thinks is not, 
and does not live. 4 15 | | 
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"CHAPTER IL 


Opinions 17 the antient 4 concerning E thies, 


TO IR A L philoſophy or Eos while ob- 
is the regulation of manners, is, pro- 


225 ſpeaking, the ſcience of man. All other 
kn 


owledge is in ſome meaſure external and without 


him, or at. leaſt may be ſaid not to extend to what 


is more immediately perſonal and himſelf, I mean 
the heart: for it is in that the whole man conſiſts, 
and is what he is. They may render him more 
learned, more eloquent, more juſt in his reaſonings, 
more knowing in the m ——ů— of nature, more fit 
to command armies, and to govern ſtates: but they 
neither make him better, nor wiſer. Theſe how- 
ever are the only things that concern him nearly, 

in which he is perſonally intereſted, and, without 


which all the reſt ought to appear next to perfectly 
indifferent. 


It was this induced Socrates to believe, that the 


regulation of manners was to be preferred to all 


other ſciences. Before him the philoſophers al- 
moſt wholly devoted themſelves to inquiring into 
the ſecrets of nature, to meaſuring the extent of 
lands and ſeas, and in ſtudying the courſe: of the 
ſtars. * He was the firſt + that placed Ethics in 
honour, and, to uſe the terms of "Cicero, brought 


- philoſophy down from heaven I into cities, intro- 


© A Socrate omnis, quæ eſt de vita & moribus biloſo mana - | 
vit. Tuſcul. Neſt. J. 5 n. 8. * * 


+ The more antient Sbileſophers, and eſpecially Pythagoras, ha 


given their diſciples good precepts of morality, but 2 abe — 
their principal dactrine like Socrates. 


T Socrates primus philoſophiam devocavit & colo, & in urbibns 
collocavit, & in domos etiam introduxit, & coegit de vita & mori- 


duced 
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duced" her alſo into houſes, and familiariſed her 
With individuals, in obliging her to give them pre 


depts up the manners and conduct of life. 
She not confine herſelf to the care of par- 


ticalars.” The government of ſtates was always 
the principal object of the reflections of the moſt 
celebrated 1 mong Atiſtotle and Plato have 


left us ſeveral tracts of great extent upon this ſub- 
ject, which have always been highly eſteemed, and 


contain excellent principles. This part of moral 


philoſophy is called Politics. I ſhall not treat it 


ſeparately in this place; and ſhall content myſelf in 
the ſequel, where I ſhall ſpeak of duties, with 
making ſome extracts from Plato and Cicero, which 
Will ſhew what noble ideas they had of the manner 


of governing ſtates. 


Moral philoſophy ought to inſtruct mankind 


principally in two things. It ought, in the firſt 
place, to teach them in what that ſupreme good, or 


happineſs, conſiſts, at which they all aſpire; then 


to ſhew them the virtues and duties, by which they 
may attain it. It is not to be expected that Pa 


niſm' ſhould lay down the pureſt and moſt perlect | 


maxims upon matters of ſuch importance. We 
ſhall find a mixture of light and darkneſs in it, 


which will amaze us, and is at the ſame time highi7 


capable of inſtructing us. 


1 ſhall add a ſhort diſcourſe upon civil law to y 5 


account WE ng or moral Pn” 


ARTICLE * 


Opinion of the antient philoſophers upon 115 ſupreme 
+ hy ood, or happineſs, of. man. * 


N all moral philoſophy there is not a more im- 
portant ſubject, than that which relates to the 


Supreme Good of man. Many queſtions are diſ- 
euſſed in the ſchools indifferent enough with reſpect 
to the generality of men, and in which they might 
1 Vor. III. > 28 3 
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diſpenſe with inſtructing themſelyes, without any 
great detriment to the manners and conduct of life. 
But the ignorance of what conſtitutes his ſupreme 
good leads man into infinite error, and ggcaſions 
bis walking always by chance, without having any 
thing fixed and determinate, and without Knowing 
either Where he goes, or what paths he ought to 
take: whereas, that principle once well eſtabliſhed, 
he knows all his duties clearly, and to what he is 


pains to inquire wherein this ſupreme good conſiſts; 


but all men, the learned, the ignorant, the wiſe, 


itte ſtupid: there is nobody that does not ſhare in 


this important queſtion. And, though the head 
ſhould continue indifferent about it, the heart could 
not avoid making its choice. It raiſes this ſecret cry 
of itſelf in regard to ſame object: Happy is he who 
Man has the idea and defire of a ſupreme good 
implanted in his nature: and that idea and. deſire 

are the ſource. of all his other deſites, and of all his 
actions. Since his Fall, he retains only a confuſed 
and general notion of it, which is inſeparable from 
his being. He cannot avoid loving and purſuing 
this good, which he knows only confuſedly : but 
he knows not where it is, nor. wherein it conſiſts, 
and the purſuit of it precipitates him into an infi- 
nity of errors. For, finding created good things 
which ſatisfy ſome ſmall part of that infinite avidity 
which engroſſes him, he takes them for the ſupreme 
good, directs all his actions to them, and thereby 


alls into innumerable crimes and errors. 


* Summum bonum fi ignoretur, vivendi rationem ignorari neceſſe 
eſt... Ex quo tantus error conſequitur, ut, quem in portum ſe re- 
eipiant, ſcire non poſſint. Cognitis autem rerum finibus, cum in- 
telligitur quid fit & bonorum extremum & malorum, inventa vit. 
via eſt, conformatioque omnium officiorum.— Hoc conſtituto, in 
philoſophia, conſtituta funt omnia. De Finib. bon & mal. I. 5. n. 1 5. 

7 Omnis auctoritas philoſophiz conſiſtit in beata vita comparanda. 
Beate enim vivendi cupiditate incenſi omnes ſumus. Ibid. n. 86. 
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This we ſhall ſee evidently in the different opi- 
nions of the philofophers upon this head. Cicero 
has treated it with abundance of extent and erudi- 
tion in his five books De Finibus bonorum & malo- 
mim in which he examines wherein real good and 
evil conſiſt. T-Thall confine myſelf to the plan he 


has followed, and ſhall relate after him what the 


Epicureans, Stoics, and Peripatetics, the three moſt 


telebrated fefts of philoſophy, thought upon this 


ſubje&@: | 


The tuo laſt will from time to time afford us 


excellent maxims upon different ſubjects, but often 
- mixed with falſe principles and groſs errors. We 
are not to expect to find any thing inſtructive in 
them concerning future good. Human philoſophy 
_. dots not exalt man above himſelf, but confines him 
deo the earth. Though many of the philoſophers 
were convinced of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
in conſequence that this life is but a moment in re- 
ſpect to the eternal duration of our ſouls, they have 


however devoted their whole ſtudy and attention to 


this life of a moment. What was to happen here- 


after, in the other, was only the ſubject of ſome 
barren converſations, from which they deduced no 


conſequence” either for their own conduct, or that 
of others. Thus theſe pretended ſages, who knew 
all things except themſelves, and to what every 


particular thing was deſtined except man, may be 
ſtly confidered as ignorant and ſenſeleſs. For not 
to know what one is, and whither one goes; to be 


norant of one's end, and of the means for attain- 
ing it; to be learned in what is fuperfluous and 
foreign, and blind to what is perſonal and neceſ- 
ſary, is certainly to be void of ſenſe. 
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* E „. I. 
Opinions of As concerning the ſupreme good. 
E E name alone of Epicurus ſuffices. to in- 


form us, that in the preſent queſtionꝰ we are 
not to expect to be inſpired by him with noble and 
oro ſentiments. _ 

De Finib. According to all the philoſophers, That i 18 called 
I. 2. n. ag, the ſupreme Good, upon which all other Good de- 
30 pends, and which depends itſelf upon no other. 
| Pdcatts makes this ſupreme Good conſiſt in plea- 
ſure, and, by neceſſary conſequence, ſupreme Evil 
in pain. Nature herſelf, ſays he, teaches us this 
truth, and prompts us from our birth to purſue 

whatever gives us pleaſure as our ſupreme good, 
and to avoid whatever gives us pain as our ſupreme 
evil. There is no more occaſion for ſtudied argu- 
ments to eſtabliſh this truth, than there is to prove 
that fire is hot, ſaow white, and honey ſweet: which 
ate ſelf-evident. Let us ſuppoſe, on one ſide, a man 
enjoying the greateſt pleaſures both of body and, 
mind, without fear of their being interrupted ; and 
on the other, a man ſuffering the ſharpeſt pains, 
Without any hope of relief: can we doubt on which 
Hide to place ſupreme good and ſupreme evil? 
De Finib, As it does not depend upon man to exempt him- 


L 2 55 ſelf from pain, Epicurus oppoſes that inconveniency 
ulcu 


% 


Ai with a remedy founded upon a reaſoning, which he 


©: 44, 45. believes very perſuaſive. if pain be great, ſays he, 
it will be ſhort ; if long, it will be flight. As if a 
diſeaſe did not often happen to be at the ſame time 
both long and painful, and Fealoging. had any 
power over the ſenſe of feeling. 

1d. l. z. Hie propoſed another gy of no greater effi- 

n. 33, Kc. cacy, againſt the ſharpneſs of pain; which was, 
to divert che mind from the evils we ſuffer, by turn- 


on Fpicurus, in conſtitutione Anis, nihil — ſapit atque 
magnificum. De Finth, l. 1. n. 23. 0 
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ing our whole attention upon the pleaſures we have 
formerly enjoyed, and upon thoſe we are in hopes 


of taſting hereafter. * How! might one reply to 


| him, whilſt the violence of pain racks, burns, and 


niſes me, without a moment's intermiſſion, do 
you bid me forget and diſregard it? Is it in my 


power then to diſſemble, and forget in that man- 


ner? Can I ſtifle and ſilence the voice of nature at 


ſuch a time? 


225 


When he was obliged to give up all theſe falle Tuſcul. 
and wretched reaſonings, he had no other evaſion ray 1. 2.4 


than to admit, that his wiſe man might be ſenſible 
of pain, but that he would perſiſt in believing him- 


ſelf happy during it; and to this he adhered. Ci- 
cero tells us, that, whilſt he talks in this manner, 


he ſound it ſcarce poſſible to forbear laughing. If 


the ſage be tortured, if he be burnt, (one would 
imagine Epicurus was going to ſay, that he would 


bear it with conſtancy, and not ſink under it: but 


that is not enough for him, he goes {till farther) If 
the f ſage were in the burning bull of Phalaris, he 


would cry out with Joy: How grateful is this] How 


little I value it ! It is ſurpriſing to hear ſuch words 


from the idolater of voluptuouſneſs, the man who 


makes ſupreme good conſiſt in pleaſure, and ſu- | 
preme evil in pain, + But we are ſtill more ſur- 
priſed when we ſee Epicurus ſuſtain this generous 


character to the laſt, and to hear him, in the midſt 
of the acuteſt pangs of the ſtone, and the exceſſive 
torments of the moſt terrible cholic, oxy. one 1 


of * 


1 Now eſt in noſtra, poteſtate, fodicantibus iis rebus quas nals 
eſſe opinemur di ſſimulatio vel oblivio. Lacerant, vexant, ſtimulos 


| admoyent, ignes ad hibent, reſpirare non ſinunt; & tu obliviſci 


jubes, quod contra naturam eſt? Cicer. 

+ In Phalaridis tauro fi erit, dicet: Quam ſuave oft bac! uam 
hoe non curo ! Cicer. 

t Quid porro? Non æquè incredibile videtur, aliquem in ſummis 
cruciatibus poſitum, dicere : Beatus ſum S Atqui hæc vox in ipſa 
officina voluptatis eſt audita: Beat iſſimum, inquit, bunc & ultinum 
diem age, Epicurus; cum illum hine urine difficultas torqueret, 
hine inſanabilis exuicerati dolor ventris. Senec. Epiſt. 92. 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 175 
am happy. . This i is the loft ond the weſt fortunate day 


Ife. 

Geste aſks, how it is poſuble to reconcile Epi- 
prus with himſelf? * As for him, who. ges not 
1 7 pain to be pain, he does not carry the virtue 
the wiſeman to ſq diene pitch, ** To me it 

25 is enough, ſays he, be ſupports evils with 
<< patience. , 1 do not require that he ſhould ſuffer 
te them with joy. For undoubtedly pain is a ſad, 

ys . fhary, bitter thing, Contrary. to natute, and ex- 


ec ceedingly hard to bl. be T bis is: thinking 
and ſpeaking reaſonably he 


language of Fl | 
cur us is that of pride and vanity, ET ſeeles 


exhibit itſelf as a Light, and, whillt it e «fall 


courage, proves a real. weakneſs, 3 


For the reſt, theſe. abſurd conſequences of. Ex i- 
curus, were inevitably neceſſary conſequences of his 
erroneous principles, F or, if the wiſeman. muſt be 
happy as long as he is wiſe, pain, not 1 
him of his wildom, cannot deprive; him of his hap 

ineſs. Thus he is reduced, to affirm himſelf happy | 
in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite torments,”.. 

It muſt be owned, that Epicurus has maxims 
and even actions aſcribed to him, which- are oe 
ling and ſurpriſing, and which give a quite di 
rent idea of his rſon and. doctrinè to what i is 

nerally formed of them, And from hence many 
Ti ned and celebrated: perſons have taken upon | 


them his defence, and wrote his apalogy. 


He declares loudly, ſays Cicero +, har one can- 
not live Jjoyoully, except with wiſdom, , 


* Tulips en n eſſe non negat—Ego, inquit, tan- 
m vim non tribuo ſapientiz contra dolorem. Sit fortis in perfe- 
pendo, officio ſatis eſt : ut lætetur etiam, non poſtulo. Triſtis enim 
res eſt ſine dubio, aſpera, amara, inimica natura, ad patiendum 
tolerandumque difficilis. Tu/cul. Queſt. I. 2. n. 33. & 18. 
* + Clamat Epicurus, non poſſe jucundè vivi, niſi ſapienter, ho- 
reſte, 42 vivatur: nec lapienter, 3 Pw nif} —— 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 327 
and juſtice; and that one cannot live with wiſ- | 
dem, honeſty, and juſtice, otherwiſe than joyoully. 

What does not ſuch a principle include! 

Upon moral ſubjects, and rules of duty, he a> 
vances maxims no leſs noble and ſevere. 
Seneca repeats. many of his ſayings, which are Senec. | 
cettainly very laudable : I was never ſtudious of Ep. 29. 1 
pleaſing the people: for what I know. the multitude. 4.8 
de not. approve, and what the multitude do e | ; 
I dont know. 

- Inſtead of the whole people * Epicyrus ſubſtitutes 1d. Epiſt. 
ſome man of great virtue and reputation, whom he 11. 
is for having us ſet perpetually before our eyes, as I 
/ ng, rs and inſpector, in order to our ating: 
in all things, as if he were the eye-witneſs and 
judge of our actions. And, indeed, it were to rden 
pn the greateſt part of one's Faults, to gire 1 
them a witneſs one reſpects: of whom the autho- _ 
rity-and idea on y would make our moſt ſecret a0 = 
tions more prudent and blameleſs. * 

If you would make Pythocles truly kx th laid: 1 
Epicurus, you muſt add nothing to his eſtate, hue "ing 
only. retrench his deſires and appetites. 7 | | 

I ſhould- never have done, ſhould” I repeat dis: 1 
many other maxims of morality equally juſt. Does | = 
Socrates himſelf talk better than Epicurus? And | 1 
ſome pretend that his life fuited his doctrine. 1 

Though the gardens of Epicurus had this in- 14, Epiſt, "il 
ſcription, Pleaſure is here the ſupreme. good, the a1. 1 
maſter of them, though very courteous and polite, | 1 
received his gueſts with bread and water. | . "nl 


* Aliquis vir bows nobis eligendus eſt, ac ſemper ante oculos 
habendus, ut fic tanquam illo ſpectante vivamus, & omnia tan» 
quam illo vidente faciamus. Hoc, mi Lucili, Epicurus precepit, 
euſtodem nobis & pædagogum dedit : nec immeritö. Magna pars 1 
peccatorum tollitur, ſi peccaturis teſtis adſiſtat. Aliquem habeat | 
animus, quem vereatur, cujus auctoritate etiam ſecretum ſuum 
ſanctius faciat. | 1 
I di vis, inquit, Pythoclea, divitem facere, non pecuniæ adjicien- Wi} 
dum, led cupiditatibys detrahendum. Senec. Ep. 21. | 
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OF PHILOSOPHY, 
am happy. . This is the laſt and the woſt fortunate day 


Ca ” 
* 


: Cicero aſks, how it is poſſible. to reconcile Epi- 


| git with himſelf? * As for him, who does not 
en 


of the wiſeman to ſo high a pitch. To me it 
“is enough, ſays he, if he ſupports evils with 
ee patience. I do not require that he ſhould ſuffer 
* them with joy. For undoubtedly pain is a ſad, 
< ſharp, bitter thing, contrary to nature, and ex- 


. ceedingly hard to undergas This is thinking 


and ſpeaking reaſonably. h language of Epi- 
curus is that of pride and vanity, hich ſeeles to 
exhibit itſelf as a ſight, and, whilſt it diſplays a falſe 
courage, proves a real weakneſss. 


For the reſt, theſe. abſurd: copſequences of Epi- 
curus, were inevitably neceſſary conſequences of his 
erroneous principles. For, if the wiſeman muſt be 
happy as long as he is wiſe, pain, not depriving. 
him of his wiſdom, cannot deprive him of his hap- 

ineſs. Thus he is reduced to affirm himſelf happy 
in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite torments. 

It muſt be owned, that Epicurus has maxims 
and even actions aſcribed to him, which are daz- 
ling and ſurpriſing, and which give a quite diffe- 


nerally formed of them, And from hence many 
Links and celebrated perſons have. taken upon 


them his defence, and wrote his apalogy. 


_ He declares loudly, ſays Cicero +, that one can- 


4 ©F. 


not live joyoully, except with wiſdom, honeſty, 


Tullips dolorem, dolorem eſſe non negat—Ego, inquit, tan- 

m vim non tribuo ſapientiz contra dolorem. Sit fortis in perfe- 
endo, officio ſatis eſt : ut lætetur etiam, non poſtulo. Triſtis enim 
res. eſt ſine dubio, aſpera, amara, inimica naturæ, ad patiendum 
tolerandumque difficilis. Tuc. Rueft. I. 2. n. 33. & 18. : 
T Clamat Epicurus, non poſſe jucundè vivi, nifi ſapienter, ho- 
reſte, * vivatur: nec ſapienter, honeſtè, juſtè, niſi jucundè. 
tb, 1. 1. BST. 333 ee To ng Ry 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 327 
and juſtice; and that one cannot live with. wiſ- | 
dom, honeſty, and juſtice, otherwiſe than joyouſly. 

What does not ſuch a principle include! | 9 
Upon moral ſubjects, and rules of duty, he 24. . + 
vances maxims no leſs noble and ſevere. 


Seneca repeats many of his. ſayings, which are Senec. A 
ceftainly very laudable : I was never. ſtudious | of Ep - a9. 4 
Nlegſing the people: for what I know. the multitude. M 


I dent know. 
- Inſtead of the whole people * 7 Epicyrus ſubſtitutes Id. Epiſt. 
ſome man of great virtue and reputation, whom he 11. 
is for having us ſet perpetually. before our eyes, as: 1 
our guardian and inſpector, in order to our acting 5 1 
in all things, as if he were the eye-witneſs and: S 
judge of our actions. And, indeed, it were to re- : 
trench the greateſt part of one's faults, to give: -: =; 1h 
them a witneſs one reſpects : of whom the autho-- _ 
rity and idea only would make our. moſt ſecret de- Wet 
tions more 9 and blameleſs. 9 

,T If you would make Pythocles Kr ok nid bl 
Epicurus, you muſt add nothing to his eſtate, ae 1 
only retrench his deſires and appetites. | || 

I ſhould never have done, ſhould”. 1 repeat his: 
many. other maxims of morality. equally juſt. Does 
Socrates himſelf talk better than Epicurus? And 
ſome pretend. that his life fuited his doctrine. 

- Though the gardens of Epicurus had this in- 1, Epiſt, 
ſcription, Pleaſure is here the ſupreme, good, the zr. 
maſter of them, though very courteous and Polis 1 
received his gueſts with bread and water. | 


de not. approve, and what ihe multitude do e | bi 
| | 
| 


* Aliquis vir bores nobis eligendus eſt, ac ſemper ante oculos 
habendns, ut fic tanquam illo ſpectante vivamus, & omnia tan» 
quam illo vidente faciamus. Hoc, mi Lucili, Epicurus præcepit, | 
euſtodem nobis & pædagogum dedit : nec immeritdg. Magna pars il 
peccatorum tollitur, fi peccaturis teſtis adſiſtat. Aliquem habeat . 
animus, quem vereatur, cujus- auctoritate etiam ſecretum ſuum ; 1 
ſanctius faciat. 81 

+ St vis, inquit, Pythoclea, divitem facere, non pecuniz adjicien+ | jj ] 

f 


dum, ſed cupiditatibus detrahendum. Senec. Ep · 21. 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Himſelf,” this teacher of voluptuouſiteſs, - had 
certain: days, when he ſatisfied his hunger with 
great ſobriety. He ſays in a letter, that he did nor 
ſpend quite an'as, that is, a penny, upon a meal; 
and that Metrodorus, his companion, who was not 


ſo old, ſpent an whole as. - 


We have ſeen with what courage he ſuffered the 
ſharpeſt and moſt cruel pains in his laſt moments. 


What can be ſaid of theſe facts, and many of the 
like nature? for many ſuch are related of him. 


What ſmall we {ay alſo, on the other fide, of ſacts 


bo 


Tuſzul, 
Quaſi, I. 3. 


n-. $6, 47. 


Pe Finib. 


ic great number directly the reverſe, and his being 
reproached with abandoning himſelf to drunken- 
neſs and the moſt ſhameful 9 as 57%, agg 
Laertius informs us?? 

But Cicero cuts the queſtion: ort! in one word; 
and reduces it to a ſingle point: Do you believe, 
ce ſays ſomebody to him, that Epicurus was the 
+ man ſome are for having him paſs for, and 
* that his deſign was to inculcate irregularity and 
te debauch? No; replies Cicero: for 1 find he 
4 alſo advances very fine maxims, and moſt ſevere 
*. moralicy. But here, not his life and manners, 
but his dectrine and opinions are the queſtion. 
No he explains himſelf upon what he under- 
e ſtands by pleaſure and Happineſs in a manner by 
*© no means obſcure. I underſtand by that word, 
4 ſuys Epicurus; zbe pleaſures of the taſte, the plea- 
* ſures of love, the view of ſuch objects as delight the eye, 
*. diverſions and miſic. Dol add to his words? Have 
I annexed any thing falſe to them? If ſo, pray cor 
40 * for 1 have no view but to clear up the 
. 

The ſame + Epicu rus declares, He cannot fo nuch 


I, a, n. 7. 


9 Non verbo folhm poſuit voluptatem, ſed explanavit quid dice- 


ret. Saporem, inquit, & corporum complexum, S ludos, atque can- 


tus, & formas bas quibus oculi jucunde moveantur, 

+ Teſtificatur, ne intelligere quidem ſe poſſe, ubi fit aut quid ſit 
ullum bonum, præter illud, quod cibo, aut potione, & aurium de- 
Jeftatione, & obſcorna yoluptate capiatur, De Finib. I. 2. n. 7. 
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F: PHILOSOPHY. : 329 
as * that there is any other good, except what De na 
conſiſts in drinking, eating, harmonious ſounds that de- der. 0 
light the tar, and obſcene pleaſures. Are not theſe his | 
own terms, ſays Cicero? An hæc ab eo non dicuntur? 1 

If we ſuppoſe that he maintained ſuch a maxim, * 
what regard is to be had for his fineſt diſcourſes 
elſewhere upon virtue and purity of manners? The Ibid. 1. 2. I 

ſame judgment was paſſed on them as on the books ü * | 
he wrote upon the Divinity. People were con- i | 
vinced, that in reality he believed there were no | | 

gods. He however ſpoke of the veneration due to „ 
them in the moſt magnificent terms, in order to . 
ſereen his real ſentiments and perſon, and to avoid 1 
drawing the Athenians upon him. He had the 
ſame intereſt in covering ſo ſhocking a doctrine, 
as that which makes the ſupreme good confift in 


voluptuoulneſs. = 
Torquatus ured PINE e in-favour of Epicu- De Finib. * 
rus, whoſe doctrine he defended, the paſſage where g. . 31. 1 
that philoſopher ſaid, that, without wiſdom, honeſty, Mit 
and Juſtice, it was impoſſible to lead an happy 1M 
life: uon poſſe jucund? vivi, niſi honeſtt, & ſapienter, 1 
& juſte vivatur. Cicero does not ſuffer himſelf to - | | 
be dazzled by an empty glitter of words, with 1 
which Epicurus took pains to cover the turpitude Wl] 
of his maxims. He proves at large that wiſdom, [| 
honeſty, and juſtice, were irreconcileable with F 
leaſure, in the ſenſe that Epicurus gives it, which 14 
1s a diſgrace to philoſophy, and a diſhonour to l | 


nature itſelf. He aſks Torquatus, if, when he Ibid. n. 74. 
ſhould be elected conſul, which was ſoon to hap- 
pen, he would venture, in his ſpeech to the people 
or ſenate, to declare, that he entered upon office 
fully reſolved to propoſe to himſelf no other view 
or end in all his actions but voluptuouſneſs? And 
wherefore would he not venture it, except becauſe | 
he well knows that ſuch language is infamous ? 1 
I ſhall conclude this article with a fine contraſt * |. 2. 
made here by Cicero, On the one ſide he repre- . *% $3» | 
ſents 1 


a — 2 * — 
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. --- » ſents L. Fhorius Balbus Lanuvinus, one of thoſs 
men ſo expert and delicate in voluptuouſneſs, that 
make it their buſineſs and merit to refine” upon 
every thing which bears the name of pleaſure: who, 
void of all chagrin for the preſent, ancł all uneaſi- 
neſs about the future, did not abandon himſelf bru- 
tall to the exceſſes of eating and drinking, nor to 
Ster groſs diverſions; hut, attentive to his healrh 
and certain rules of dedency,, led an caſy life of 
ſoftneſs and delight, entertained a company of 
choſen friends every day at his houſe, had his table 
always covered with the fineſt and moſt exquiſite 
diſhes, denied: himſelf nothing that could flatter his 
ſenſes agrecably, nor any of thoſe pleafures; with- 
out which Epicurus did not conceive how the ſu- 
preme good could ſubſiſt; in a word, who was in- 
duſtrious in culling every-where, to uſe the expreſ- 
ion, the quinteſſence of joy and delight, and whoſe 
©  - roſy, complexion-argued: the extraordinary fund of 
health and good plight which he enjoyed. This is 
the man, ſays: Cicero, addrefling himſelf to Tor-. 
quatus, wle, according to your eſtimate, is ſu- 
premely happy. jͤöͤͤ ðßVv¾;ô — Sn 5 
I am afraid to name the perſon I deſign to op- 
poſe to him; but virtue itſelf will do it for me: it 
is M. Regulus, who, of his own accord, with no 
other force than his word given the enemy, returned 
from Rome to Carthage, where he knew what tor- 
ments were prepared for him, and where he was 
actually put to death by hunger and being kept per- 
petually awake, It is in thaſe very torments that 


Ego, huic quem anteponam, non audeo dicere: dicet pro me 
ipſa virtus. nec dubitabit iſti veſtro heato M. Regulum anteponere, 
Quem quidem, cùm ſua voluntate, nulla vi coattus præter fidem 
quam dederat hoſti, ex patria Carthaginem revertiſſet, tum ipſum, 
cum vigiliis & fame cruciaretur, clamat virtus beatiorem fuiſſe, 

uam pofantem in roſa Thorium. Bella magna geſſerat, bis conſul 
2 nes tamen ſua illa ſuperiora tam magna nec 

tam præclara ducebat, quam illum ultimum caſum, quem propter 
idem conſtantiamque ſuſceperat; qui nobis miſerabilis videtur au- 


Jiemibus; illi perpetienti erat voluptarius: De Finib, I. 2. 
. virtue 


| 
| 
| 
1 
ö 
| 


virtue itſelf loudly declares him infigitely more hap» 
— 2 your Thorius on his bed of roſes, and wal- 
2 in voluptuouſneſs. Regulus had eommanded 
in great wars, had been twice conſul, and received 
= honour of a triumph: but he deemed all thoſe: © 
advantages nothing in compariſon with this laſt 
event of his life, which his fidelity to his word and 
his conſtancy had drawn upon him: an event, o 
which the mere repetition afflicts and frightens us, 
though the reality was matter of joy and pleaſure 
to Regulus. 
— but a Chriſtian ſuffering for the truth in the 
lace of Regulus, and nothing can be more conclu-. 
pa than Cicero's reaſoning. Without which it is 
only refuting one abſurdity by another, and oppoſing 
i 92 of erm to an infamous dere. 
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7 E now quit che ſchool of leaſt repute amangſt 

the antient philoſophers for its doctrine and 

manners, but which however had abundance of au- 

thority, and whoſe dogma's were almoſt univerſally - 

| followed i in practice, the attraction of pleaſure: be- : 
ing far more effigacious than the fineſt reaſonings. 

We now proceed to another ſchool much extolled by 

the Pagan world, from which it derived abundance 

of honour, and in which it pretended that virtue 

was taught and practiſed in all its purity and per- 

fection. It is plain that I ſpeak of the Stoics. 

It was a common principle with all the philo- 
ſophers, that the ſupreme good conſiſted in living 
according to nature: ſecundum naturgm vivere, ſum: De Finib. 
mum bonum eſſe. The different manner in which they l. 4. n. 14. 
explained this conformity to nature occaſioned the 
diverſity of their opinions. er placed it in 
pleaſure: others in exemption from pain: and ſome 


in gther objects. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, 
made 
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made it conſiſt ſolely in virtue. According to hims 
to live according to nature, in which alone happi- 
neſs conſiſts, is to live honeſtly and virruouſly, 
Behold what nature inſpires, to what ſhe inclines 
us,” honeſty, "decency, and virtue: and ſhe. inſpires 
us at the ſame time with a ſupreme horror for all 
that | is contrary to honeſty, decency, and virtue. 
This truth is evidently ſeen in children, in 
Beben, we admire candour, ſi implicity, tenderneſs, 
gratitude, compaſſion, purity, and ignorance” of 
all evil and artifice. From whence do they derive 
ſuch excellent virtues, if not from nature herſelf, 
who paints and ſhews herſelf in infants as in a mir- 
ror?. In a more advaneed ꝶ age, wiio can forget 
the Man ſo much as to refuſe his eſteem to wiſe, 
ſober, and modeſt youth: and with what eye on 
the contrary do we look on young perſons aban- 
doned to vice and depravity? When we read in 
hiſtory, on one ſide, of goodneſs, generoſity, cle- 
mency, and, gratitude ; and on the other, of vio- 
lence, injuſtice, ingratitude, and cruelty : however 
remote in time we are from the perſons ſpoken. of, 
are we maſters of our opinions, can we forbear loving 
the one and deteſting the other? Obſerve, ſays Zeno, 
the voice of nature, which cries aloud, that there 
is no real good but virtue, no real evil bur vice. 
The Stoics could not reaſon either more juſtly or 
with apter conſequence in their principles, which 
were however the ſource of their errors and mil- 


Id indicant pueri, in quibus, ut in ſpeculis, natura cernitur. — 
Quz memoria eſt in his bene merentium! quæ referendæ gritiz cu - 
3 Atque ea in optima quaque made maximT $4 FAGAN -De 
ini 5. N. 6. ph 
+ In iis vero ætatibus quæ jam confirmatæ ſunt, quis eft tam dic. 
ſimili homini, qui nop woveatur & offenſione tur pitudinis, & com- 
. Probatiene honeftatis ? Quis eſt qui non oderit libidinoſam, proter- 
vam adoleſcentiam? Quis contra in illa tate pudorem, conſtanti- 
am, etiamſi ſua nihil interſit, non tamen diligat ?- Cui Tubuli no- 
men odio non eſt? Quis Ariſtidem mortuum non diligit? An obli- 
vi camur, quantopere in audiendo legendoque moveamur, cum pie, 
. amicè, cum wagno animo — fatum One ? Ibid. : 
R. 62. | 


takes, 
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takes. On the one fide, convinced that man is 
made for happineſs, as the ultimate end to which 
he is deſtined; and on the other, confining the 
whole being and duration of man to this life, and 
finding nothing, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, more great, 
more eſtimable, and more worthy of a man than 
virtue; it is not to be wondered that they ſhould 
place man's ultimate end and happineſs in it? As 
they had no knowledge either of another life, or of 
the promiſes of eternity, they could not do better 
in the narrow ſphere wherein they confined them- 
ſelves through the ignorance of revelation. They 
Foſe as high as it was poſſible for them to riſe. They 
; were under the neceſſity of taking the means for 
the end, the way thither for being there. For want 
of knowing better, they took nature for their guide: 
They applied themſelves to the conſideration of it, 
by what it has of great and ſublime, whilſt the 
Epicurean conſidered it only by what it has of 
earthly, animal, and corrupt. Hence they neceſ- 
ſarily made man's happineſs to conſiſt in virtue. 
As to what regards. health, riches, reputation, 
and the like advantages; or diſeaſes, poverty, ig- 
nominy, and the other inconvenieacies of this kind; 
Zeno did not place them in the number either of 
goods or evils, nor make the happineſs or miſery 
of mankind depend upon them. He therefore L | 
maintained, that * virtue alone and of itſelf ſufficed =_ 
to their happineſs; and that all the wiſe, in what- ll 
ſoe ver condition they might happen to be, were 
happy. He however ſet ſome, though ſmall, value 
upon thoſe external goods and evils, which he de- 
fined in a manner different, as to the terms, from 
that of other philoſophers, but which at bottom 
came very near the ſame opinions. | 
© We may judge of all the reſt by a ſingle exam- De xinis. - 


ple. The other philoſophers conſidered pain as a |. 3. n. 43- 
| | 45. 
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Virtutis tantam vim eſſe, ut ad beatè vivendum ſe ipſa con- 
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real and folid evil, which extremely incommoded 
' the wiſe man, but which he endeavoured to ſup- 
t with patience; which did not hinder him from 

ben happy, 3 rendered his happineſs leſs com- 

- Hence, according to them, a good action, 

— from pain, was preferabie to one united 
with it. The Stoics believed, that ſuch an opinion 
degraded and diſhonoured virtue, to which all ex- 
ternal goods joined together added no more than 
the ſtars to the luſtre of the ſun, a drop of water to 


the vaſt extent of the ocean, or a mite to the inhu- 
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merable millions of Crœſus; to uſe their own com. 
pariſons. A wiſe Stoic therefore reckoned pain as 
nothing, and, however violent it might be, he was 
very far from calling it an evil. 
Pompey, in his return from Syria, paſſed "oor 
'3' prefsly. by the way of Rhodes to fee the celebrated 
| Stoic Poſidonius. When he arrived at the hoſe 
of that philoſopher, he forbade his lictor to ſtrike 
the door with his wand, as was the cuftom.. * The 
| + > ſays Pliny, to whoſe power the Eaſt and 
Weſt were in ſubjection, was pleaſed that the faſces 
of his lictor ſhould pay homage to the dwelling of 
a philoſopher. He found him in bed very ill of 
the gout, which tormented him cruelly. He ex- 
preſſed his concern to ſee him in that condition, and 
that he could not hear him as he had promiſed him - 
ſelf. That, replied the philoſopher, depends upon 
yourſelf; it ſhall never he ſaid that my jlineſs oc- 
caſioned ſo rat a e to come to my houſe hy 
vain. 
He then began a long and eee wheres 
in he undertook to prove, that there was nothing 
good. but what was honeſt + And, as he was in ex- 


| . Pompeius, ont: Mithridatico 1 intratures. reg dont : 
 fapientize profeſfione clari domum, fores percuti de more à lictore 


vetuit; & faſces lictorios januz ſubmilit is, cui ſe Oriens Oceidenſ. 


| due ſubmiſerat. Plin. I. 7. c. 30. 

+ Cumque ei quaſi faces doloris admoverentur, ſæpe di 4 xit: Nibil 
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| reſfive; Pa all over whilſt he ſpoke, he often re- 35 Y 
Pain, you do nothing ; though you art trouble- | = 

fome, you Hall never make me own you an evil, | 18 
Another Stoic was of a better faith. This was Tuc. 1 
Dionyſius of Heraclea, Zeno's diſciple, whoſe doc - — 8 1 


trine he had long and warmly maintained. In 1 
the torments of the ſtone, which made him cry out 1 
terribly, he diſcovered the falſhogd of all he had 1 
taught in reſpect to pain. I haue devoted meny-years, | Mi 
ſaid he, t the ſtudy of philoſophy,” and cannot bear 1 
pain. Pain is therefore an evil. 

It is not neceſſary to aſk the reader 8 8 
of theſe two philoſophers, The character of theſe 
falſe ſages of the Pagan world is painted in the 9 
moſt lively. colours, in the words and actions of 9 
the firſt. They exhibited themſelves as ſpectacles, 1 
and fed themſelves up with the attention of others, 
and the admiration which they believed they occa- 
fipned. They bore up againſt their inward ſenſe 
through the ſhame of appearing weak, whilſt they 
8 their real deſpair under the appearance of 
a falſe tranquillity. 

| It muſt be confeſſed that pain is the moſt dread- 
ful proof of virtue. It plunges .its ſharpneſs inte 
the inmoſt ſou]: it racks, it torments it, without 
its being poſſible to ſuſpend the ſenſe of it: it keeps 
it in ſpite of it employed by a ſecret and deep 
wound, that engroſſes its whole attention, and ren- 
ders time inſupportable to it, whilſt every inſtant 
ſeems whole years. In vain does human philoſophy 
endeavour, in this condition, to make her wiſe man 
appear invulnerable and inſenſible: ſhe only blows 
him up with vain preſumption, and fills him with 
a foree, which is indeed but cruelty. True Reli- 
gion does not inſtruct her diſciples in this manner. 
Ine hes not diſguiſe virtue under fine but chime- 


* Cam ex 88 laboraret, ipſo in ejulatu clamitabat, falſa eſſe 
Illa, quz antea de dolore ipſe ſenſiſſet.— Plurimos annos in philoſo- 
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rical appearances. She raiſes mankind to a ſtate of 
real greatneſs ; but that is by making them diſcern 
and confeſs their own weakneſs. . 
L er us hear Job, the man put to the rudeſt trial 
that ever was. He was told by meſſenger after 
meſſenger, almoſt without any interval, that his 
flocks and herds were "deſtroyed, his llaves* killed 
or taken, and at laſt that all his children were 
cruſned to death and buried under the ruins of an 
Houſe where they were eating together. In the 
midſt of ſo many heavy unforeſeen ſtrokes, ſo ſud- 
denly reiterated, and fo capable of ſhaking a ſoul 
of the greateſt fortitude, no complaint eſcaped | 
him. Solely intent upon the duty of that precious 
moment, he ſubmits to the decrees of providence : 
Naked came I into the world, and naked ſhall I go 
ou of it: the Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken 
away : bleſſed be the name of the Lord, He ſhews 
the ſame ſubmiſſion and conſtancy after Satan had 
ſtruck him with biles all over his body; and ulcers | 
to his very marrow, whilſt he ſuffers the moſt acute 
ins. : 
1 Job, in this condition, exhibit kinfulf as 
a ſight, or ſeek to attract admirers by a vain oſten- 
tation of courage? He is far from it, He con- 
feſſes that his fleſh is weak, and himſelf nothing 
but weakneſs. He does not diſpute ſtrength with 
God, and owns that of | himſelf he has neither 


1 * 112, ſtrength, counſel, nor reſource. I my ſtrength the 
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firength of ftones, or is my fleſh of braſs ? Is there help 
in me? And is not wiſdom driven quite from me? 


This is not the language of Pagan pallofophiys 
which i is nothing but pride and vanity. 

The Stoics made their ſage a man abſolutely per- 
fect and void of paſſion, trouble, and defect. It 
was a vice with them to give the leaſt ſenſe of pity 
and compaſſion entrance into the heart. They 
deemed it the ſign of 'a weak and even bad mind: 
Sr Ne vitium Pt * ani mi, ad n alienorum 

OT ond 
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Hhalorum ſuceidentis: ztaque pellimo cnique familiar: ane | 


* Compaſſion, continues the ſame Seneca, is 


4 trouble and ſadneſs of the mind, occaſioned by : 


the miſeries of others: now the wie man is ſuſcep- 
ible neither of trouble nor ſadneſs: . His ſoul enjoys 


always a calm ſerenity, which no cloud can ever 


diſcompoſe. How can he be moved with the miſe- 
ries of others, as he is not moved with his own? 


The Stoics reaſoned in this manner, becauſe they N 
did not know what man is. They deſtroyed na- 


ture, whilſt they pretended to reform it. They 


reduced their ſage to an idol of braſs or marble, in 
hopes to render him firm and conſtant in his o- 


misfortunes and thoſe of others. For they were 


for having him equally inſenſible i in both, and that a 


compaſſion ſhould not make him conſider that as a 
misfortune in his neighbour, which he ought to 


regard as indifferent in reſpe& to himſelf. They 


did not know, that the ſentiments they ſtrove to 
extinguiſh, were part of the nature of man, and 
that to root out of his heart the compaſſion, tender- 
neſs, and warm concern with which nature itſelf 
Inſpires us for what happens to our neighbour, was 
to deſtroy all the ties of human and civil ſociety. 


The chimerical idea which they formed of the 


ſupreme perfection of their wiſe. man, was the ſource 


from whence flowed the ridiculous opinion they 
laid down, that all faults were equal. I have ſhewn 


the abſurdity of that maxim elſewhere. 


They maintained another no leſs abſurd, but 


much more dangerous, and which was a conſe- 


quence of their opinion upon what conſtituted the 


| ſupreme good of man; a juſt and ſolid opinion in 
ſome ſenſe, but from which they made a bad in- 


Miſericordia eſt ægritudo animi, ob alienarum miſeriarum 


888 ZEgritudo autem in ſapientem virum non cadit. Serena 


Ho s mens eſt, nec quidquam incidere poteſt quod illam obducat.— 
oc ſapienti ne in ſuis quidem accidet calamitatibus, ſed omnem 
fortunæ iram reverberabit, & ante ſe franget. 
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ference. They * pretended, that the _— good 
of man ought not to be made to conſiſt in any of 
_ thoſe things of which he is capable of being di- 
veſted n his will, and which are not in his 
| but in virtue alone, which depends ſolely 
upon bimſelf, and of which no foreign violence 
ean deprive him. It was very clear, that mankind 
could neither procure for themſelves, nor preſerve 
health, riches, and the other advantages of that 
nature : accordingly. they implored the gods for 
: the attainment and preſervation of them. Theſe 
advantages therefore could not compoſe part of the 
ſupreme good. Virtue alone had that privilege, 
becauſe man is abſolutely maſter of that, and de- 
rives it ſolely from himſelf. He gives it to him- 
elf, according to them; he preſerves it himſelf, 
and has no occaſion to have recourſe to the gods for 
De nat. that, as for other good things. Hb: guidem emnes 
ma mortales fic habent, externas commoditates Alis 
e babert : virintem autem nemo unguum acceptam deo 
— Never, faid they, did any man take it in- 
to his head to thank the gods, that he was a good 
man, as he thanks them for riches, honours, and 
the health he enjoys. Num quis, quod bonus vir 
et, gratias diis egit unquam? at quod arves, quod 
Honoratus, quod incolumis. In a word, it is the 
opinion of all men, that we ought to aſk God for 
the goods of fortune, but, as to wiſdom, we derive 
that only from ourſelves. Judicium hoc omnium mor- 
talium eſt, fortunam a deo Petendam, a ſe ipſo Jumendam 

of ſapientiam., 
They carried their frantic pride ſo high as to 


ſet F their ſage in this view above God; becauſe | 


* is virtuous and exexnpe' from paſſion by the 


Hoc dabitis, ut opinor, ſi modo fit aliquid eſſe beatum, 10 
oportere totum poni'in poteſtate ſapientis. Nam ſi amitti vita beata 
poteſt, beata efle non poteſt. De Finib. I. 2. n. 86. 


＋ Eſt aliquid quo fapiens antecedat Deum. Ille naturæ beneficio 
non timet, ſuo OT” Senec. * . 
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_ heceffity of his nature, whereas their wiſe man is ſo 
his own choice and will. e 

I ſhall not ſtop here to obſerve to the reader, 
from what I have now ſaid, and what preceded it, 
into what abſurdities the moſt eſteemed and reſpect- 
ed ſect amongſt the antients, and indeed in ſome 
ſenſe the moſt worthy of eſteem and reſpe&, gave 
into. Behold what human wiſdom is capable of, 
when abandoned to its own ſtrength and lights, or 
rather its own impotence and 5 | 

It remains for me to relate the opinion of the Pe- 
ripatetics concerning the ſupreme good of man. 


Opinion of the Peripatetics concerning the ſupreme good. 


F we may believe Cicero upon this head, the dif- 
I ference between the Stoics and the Peripatetics, 
upon the queſtion of the ſupreme good, conſiſts leſs 
in things than words, and that the opinions of both 
amounted to the ſame ſenſe at bottom. He often re- 
proaches the Stoics with having introduced rather a 
new language, than new doctrines, into philoſophy, 
that they might ſeem to vary from thoſe who had 
preceded them; which reproach appears to have 

ſufficient foundation. pas 1 
Both the one and the other agreed as to the prin- 
eiple, upon which the ſupreme good of man ought 
to be founded, that is, to live according, or con- 
formably, to nature: Secundim naturam vivere. The 
Peripatetics began by examining what the nature of 
man is, in order to laying down their principle well. 
Man, ſay they, is compoſed of body and ſoul : ſuch 
is his nature. To tender him perfectly happy, it is 
neceſſary to procure him all the goods both of the 
body and the ſoul: that is, to live according to na- 
ture, in which both ſects agree the ſupreme good con- 
ſiſts. In conſequence they reckoned health, riches, re- 
putation, and the other r of that kind, » 
| 2 | the 


— 


dhe number of goods; and, in that of evils, ſickneſs, 

poverty, ignominy, &c. leaving however an infinite 

diſtance between virtue and all other goods, and vice 

and all other evils. Theſe goods which we place 

amongſt thoſe of the body, ſaid they, make the feli- 

city of man perfect, and render his life completely 

happy; but in ſuch a manner that he is capable of 

being happy, though not ſo entirely, without them. 

The Stoics thought very near the ſame, and gave 

theſe advantages and inconveniencies of the body ſome 

weight, but they could not bear that they ſhould be 

Þe Finib. called goods and evils. If once, ſaid they, pain were 

. 5. n. 91, to be admitted an evil, it would follow, that the 

mY wiſe man, when in-pain, is not happy : for felicity is 

incompatible with a life wherein there is any evil. 

People do not reaſon fo, replied the Peripatetics, in 

any other reſpect. An eſtate covered with fine corn 

in abundance does not ceaſe to be dee med fertile, be- 

cauſe it produces ſome few bad weeds. Some ſmall 

loſes, with conſiderable gains, do not hinder com- 

merce from being reckoned very advantageous. In 

every thing, the more outweighs the leſs, and is 

the rule of judging. It is thus in reſpect to virtue. 

+ Put it into one ſcale, and the whole world into 

the. other, virtue will always be infinitely the moſt 
weighty : a magnificent idea of virtue this! 

I ſhould think it abuſing the reader's patience, if 

1 beſtowed more time in refuting theſe ſubtleties 

and bad chicane of the Stoics, I only deſire him 

to remember what I have obſerved from the begin- 

ning, that, in this queſtion concerning the ſupreme 

good of man, the philoſophers, of whatever ſect 

they were, conſidered that good only in reſpect to 

this life. The goods of eternity were either un- 

known, or indifferent „„ 1 


Ila, quæ ſunt à nobis bona corporis numerata, complent ea 
quidem beatiſſimam vitam, ſed ita, ut fine ills poſſit beata vita 
exiſtere. De Finib. |. 5. n. 71. 1 
+ Audebo——virtutis amplitudinem quafi in altera libræ lante 
ponere. Terram, mihi crede, ea lanx & maria deprimet. 
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& lands, and though it is fertile and abundant from 


one end to the other, there is no part of it richer. 
'« than that which treats of the duties of life, 
and lays down rules and precepts for giving our 


«© manners a certain and conſtant tenor, and making 
« us live according to the laws of reaſon and vir- 
ce tue.“ It is true that excellent maxims, and ſuch 
as might wy us bluſh; are to be found upon this 
head amongſt the Pagans, I ſhall repeat ſome of 
them from 185 and Gicers: confining myſelf more 
to the thoughts than expreſſions of the former. 


T he ind of government is to make Abe governed bopry, 


in making them virtuous. 
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4 Tac ou GH philoſophy, ſays Cicard, be a Offic. 1. 3 


region wherein there are no uncultivated ”: 5* 


ET HEe- firſt care of every man charged with the Plat. de 


4 government of others, (which includes all perſons Le 


in general, whoſe function it is to command, kings, 
princes, generals, miniſters, ao fend of provinces, 


magiſtrates, judges, and fathers of families :) the 


firlt care | ſay of whoever is in any kind of autho- 
rity, is to lay down well the end he ought to pro- 
poſe to himſelf in the uſe of that authority. 


. 1. 12 
p- 961,963. 


What is the end of a man charged with the go- 1 In Alcib. 


vernment of a ftate ? It is not, ſays Plato in more 
than one place, to render it rich, opulent, and 
powerful; to make it abound with gold and ſilver; 
to extend its dominion far and wide; to keep u 
great fleets and armies in it, and thereby render it 
ſuperior to all others by ſea and land. It is eaſy 
to perceive that Athens is intended here. He pro- 
poſes ſomething much greater and more ſolid to 


himſelf: that is, ro make it happy by making it 
Z. 3 virtuous; 


p. 134. 
De Legib, s 


I. 5. P· 742. 
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, virtuous; and it can only be ſo by ſincere piety 
and profound ſubmiſſion in regard to God. 

De Legib When we ſpeak, ſays he elſewhere, of an happy 

I. 5. p- 420- ity or republic, we do not pretend to confine that 

_  felicity only to ſome particulars, its principal per- 

ſons, nobility, and magiſtrates. : we underſtand, 

that all the members of ſuch city or republic are 

happy, each in their ſeveral conditions and degrees; 

and in this the eſſential duty of a perſon charged 

with the government of it conſiſts. os IH 

Ib. p. 964+ It is the ſame with a city or ſtate, as with the 


human body. This compariſon is entirely juſt, and 


abounds with conſequences. The body conſiſts of 

the head and the members, amongſt which mem- 

bers ſome are more noble, more conſpicuous, and 

more neceſſary than others. Can the body be ſaid ta 

be in health, and good condition, when the leaſt and 

meaneſt of the members is diſeaſed and out of order? 

De Rep. Between all the inhabitants of a city, there is a 
1. . p. 369, mutual relation of wants and aſſiſtance, that forms 
9 an admirable tye of dependence amongſt them. 


The prince, the magiſtrates, and the rich have oc- 
caſton for food, cloaths, and lodging. What would 


they do, if there were not an inferior order of peq- 
ple to ſupply them with all thoſe neceſſaries? This 
Trovidence has taken care of, ſays Plato, in eſta- 
bliſhing the different orders and conditions of men 
by the means of neceſſity. If all were rich, there 
would be neither huſbandmen, maſons, nor arti- 
ficers: and, if all poor, there would be no prinees 
magiſtrates, and generals of armies, to govern and 
defend the reſt. It was this mutual rr N that 

s of the ſame 


was we. of e Wola. 


ſome meaſure to unity by this mutual communica- 
tion and tendency to the ſame end, reſults an order, 
harmony, and concert of wonderful beauty, but 
| which always ſuppoſes, that, for the perfection of 
the whole, it is neceſſary that each part ſhould have 
its perfection and ornament. 
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Io0o return to the compariſon of a city or ſtate De Rep. 
to the human body, the prince is as the head or! 1 967, 


ſoul of it; the miniſters, magiſtrates, generals af 
ar mies, and other officers appointed to execute his 
orders, are his eyes, arms, and feet. It is the 
prince who is to animate them, put them i in mo- 
tion, and direct their actions. The head is the ſeat 
of the underſtanding ;z and it is the underſtanding 
that regulates. the uſe of the ſenſes, moves the 
members, and is watchful for their preſervation, 
well-being, and health. Plato uſes here the com- 
pariſon of a pilot, in whoſe head alone lies the 
knowledge of ſteering the veſſel, and to whoſe abi- 
lity the ſafety of all on board is confided, How 


happy is a ſtate, whoſe ng rs and acts in 


this manner! 5 


I baever 15 3 with the care of others, ought to 
De firmly convinced, that he is de - Zued for inferiors, 
and not inferiors for him. 


To be convinced of this principle; we han only 
in my opinion to conſult. good ſenſe, right reaſon, 
and even common experience. It however ſeldom 
happens. that ſuperiors are truly convinced of it, 
and make it the rule of their conduct. | 

Plato, to ſet this principle in full light, begins 


by. introducing one Thraſymachus into the dia- Ibid. I. 2. 
logue, who pleads the cauſe, or rather makes the p. 338, &c. 


apology, of a corrupt government. This man pre- 
tends, that, in every government, That ought to 
be conſidered as juſt, which is for the advantage of 
the government : That he who commands, and is 
in office, is not ſo for others, but-for himſelf : That 

ä his 
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his will ought to be the rule of all under him: That 
i ftrict juſtice were to be obſerved, Superiors of all 


men were the moſt to be pitied, having for their 
lot only the cares and anxieties of government, | 
without being in a condition to advance their fa- 


milies, ſerve their friends, or comply with any re- 


_ . commendation, as they would be bound to act in 


all things according to the betete of exact and 


IRE juſtice. 
There are few, or rather none, who talk i in Wis 


manner: but only too many reduce it to practice, 
and make it the rule of their conduct. ; 


Plato refutes at large all this verdad reaſoning, 


as; according to his cuſtom, makes uſe of com- 


pariſons taken from the common uſes of life: I 
ſhall content myſelf here with the following ſingle 
proof, to ſhew that thoſe who command are de- 
ſigned for their inferiors, and not their inferiors for 
thoſe who command, 

A pilot takes upon himſelf the care of a ſhip 
with. a great number of perſons on board, whom 


different views and intereſts induce to go to a fo- 


reign country, Did it ever enter into the thoughts 


of any reaſonable man to imagine, that the paſſen- 


gers were for the pilot, and not the pilot for the 
paſſengers? Would any one venture to ſay, that 
the ſick whom a phyſician takes care of are for 
him? And is it not evident that phyſicians, as well 


as the art of phyſic, are intended ſolely for re- 


ſtoring health to the ſick ? Princes are often 5 
ſented by the antients under the idea of be, 

berds of 26s people, The ſhepherd is certainly for 
his flock, and nobody is fa unreaſonable to pretend, 


| that: the flock is for the ſhepherd. 


It is from this doctrine 5 Plato, ve the Ro- 
man orator borrowed the important maxim, which 


he ſtrongly inculcates to Quinctus Cicero his bro- 


ther, in the admirable letter wherein he gives him 
advice for his good conduct i in che government of 


"$41 5 | %. Alla, 
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Aſia, which had been confided to his care. A. 


for me, ſays he, I am convinced that the ſole end and 
attention of - thoſe in authority ought to be to render 
all under them as happy as paſſible And not only, 
adds he, thoſe who govern citizens and allies, but who- 
ever has the care of ſlaves, and even of beaſts, ought 
10 procure them all the good and convenience they can, 
and make their advantage their whole care. 


ſ 
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The natural conſequence of this principle, That Plat. de 
all ſuperiors, without exception, are eſtabliſhed for Rep. |: 2. 
the good of thoſe under them, is, that their ſole bid. I. 7, 
view in the uſe of their power and authority ought p. 520, 


to be the public good, Hence alſo it follows, that?? 


only perſons of worth ſhould have great employ- 

ments; that they ſnould even enter upon them 
againſt their will; and that it ſhould be neceſſary 
to uſe a kind of violence to oblige them to accept 
ſuch offices, And indeed places, wherein nothing 
is to be ſeen but pains, labour, and difficulty, are 
not ſo deſirable as to be ſought or ſollicited. How- 
ever, ſays Plato, nothing is more common in our 
days than to make intereſt for poſts, and to pretend 
to the higheſt employments, without any other 
merit, than an ambition that knows no bounds, 
and a blind eſteem for one's ſelf: and this abuſe it 
is that occaſions the misfortunes of ſtates and 
kingdoms, and terminates at length in their ruin. 


Juſtice and the faith of engagements are the foundations 
, ſociety. Sandtiity of oaths. 


{ 


faith conſiſts in the inviolable obſervance of pro- 
miſes given, and treaties made. 


Ac mihi quidem videntur hug omnia efſe referenda ab iis. qui 
reſunt aliis, ut ii qui eorum in imperiis erunt ſint quam beatiſ- 
mi Eſt autem, non mods ejus qui ſociis & civibus, ſed etiam 

"ejus- qui ſervis, qui mutis pecudibus præſit, eorum quibus præſit 
commodis utilitatique ſervirs. Cic Epiſt. 1 ad & Frai. 
7 Injuſtice 


* 


The firmeſt tie of ſociety is juſtice, and the foun- Cie. Offic. 
dation of juſtice is fidelity to engagements, which J. 1. n. 20, 
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which the one reſembles the fox, and is that of ar- 
tifice and fraud; and the other the lion, which is 


that of violence. Both the one and the other are 


equally unworthy of man, and contrary to his na- 
ture: but the moſt odious and deteſtable is that of 


fſtaud and perfidy, eſpecially when it covers the 


blackeſt practices with the outſide of probity. 
All kinds of fraud and artifice ſhould be ba- 


x qa niſhed from the commerce of mankind, with that 
maalignant cunning of addreſs, that covers and 


adorns itſelf with the name of prudence, but 


Tax; which in reality is infinitely remote from it, and 


ſuits + only double- dealing, dark, knaviſn, mali · 
cious, artificial, perfidious people: for all thoſe 
odious and deteſtable names ſcarce ſuffice to expreſs 
the character of ſuch as renounce m and truth 
in the commerce of life. | 

By what name then muſt we fb” thoſe who 
raake a jeſt of the ſanctity of oaths, Þ which are ſo- 
lemn and religious affirmations, made in the pre- 
fence; and before the eyes of God, whom we call to 
witneſs to chem, whom we render in ſome meaſure 
the guarantee for their truth, and who will undoubt- 


ede avenge the ſacrilegious abuſe of his name ? 


'De Leg. 
J. 12. p · 
948, 949 · 


The regard, due to the Divinity, could not, ac- 


cording to Plato, be carried tao far in this reſpect. 


It was from this principle he deſired that, in trials 


wherein only temporal intereſts were concerned, 


the judges ſhould not require any oath from the 
parties, in order that they might not be tempted to 


kane falſe ones, as it happens, ſays he, with more 


bare moo * promiſeris, id tenendum * bid. n. 104. 


ir half thoſe who are W177 to ſwear ; 3 it being 


3 han PWR tollendz funt, - eaque ae quæ vult illa 
quidem ſe eſſe * ſed abeſt ab ea, diftatque plurimum, 
7 3 1. 71. 

* nus eſt hominis verfut, ALY aſtuti, fallacis, mali 
oy callidi, veteratoris, vafii. - 11d. 2,57 

t Eſt jusjurandum affirmatio religioſa. Quod autem n 
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very uncommon. and difficult for a man, when his 
eſtate, reputation, or life are at ſtake, to have ſo 
great a reverence for the name of God, as not to ven- 
ture to take it in vain. This delicacy i is.remarkable 
in a Pagan, and well worth our ſerious reflection. 
Plato goes ſtill farther. He declares, that not De Leg. 


only to ſwear lightly, and without any important 
2 on, but to uſe the name of God in familiar 
diſcourſe and converſation, is to diſhonour, and to 
be wanting in the reſpect due to the divine Majeſty. 
He would therefore have been far from approving a 
cuſtom, now very common even amongſt perſons of 
worth, of calling frequently upon the name of God, 
when nothing is leſs in queſtion than religion. 


| Different duties of civil life. Fine maxims upon virtue. 
Every one ought to conſider the common 


know no good but private intereſt, and be for en- 


groſſing every thing to themſelves, no kind of ſo- 
ciety could ſubſiſt amongſt them. 1 


347 


I. 12. p. 


* 


Offic. I. 3. 
as the great end 'of his actions. For, ſhould i men 26: 


Every thing upon earth was: created for the uſe 


of man, and men themſelves were formed for one 


another, and for the aid of each other by recipro- 


cal ſervices. Hence we are not to believe, that we 
were born only for ourſelves. Our country, our 
fathers, mothers, and friends, have a right to what - 


ever we are, and it is our duty to en them all 


the advantages in our power 

It is upon theſe principles of our duty to zullicr 
and ſociety, that the Staics determine many queſ- 
tians of moral philoſophy, in a manner A con- 
demns abundance of Chriſtian caſuiſts. 


At the time of a famine, a ee arrives s firſt Ibid. n. 50. 


| in a port laden with corn, followed by many others * 
with the ſame freight. Ought he to declare, chat 


the reſt will ſoon be there; or is it allowable for 


him to be ſilent about them, in order to make the 
better market for himſelf ? The decifion i is, that he 
ought 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
_ ought to declare it; becauſe ſo the good of human 
boclety for which he is born requires. 
Offic. l. 3. A man receives bad money in payment. May he 
. 1 give it to others for good, knowing it to be coun- 
terfeit? He cannot, às an honeſt man. 
e 92: Another ſells an ingot of gold, taking it for braſs. 
x18 Is the buyer obliged to tell the ſeller ha it is gold, 
or may he take-the advantage of the other's igno- 
rance, and buy that for a crown, which is perhaps 
veortht © a thouſand ? He cannot in conſcience. 
Plat.in © lt is an indiſputable maxim, ſays Plato, which 
Criton. hate to ſerve as a foundation for the whole conduct 
P-49* "of civil life, that it is never allowable to hurt any 
one, nor conſequently to return evil for evil, in- 
jury for injury, or to take revenge of our enemies, 
and to make the ſame misfortunes fall upon them, 
which they have made us ſuffer. And this is what 
* right 'reaſon teaches us. But the Pagans are not 
ſteady phe this-refined point of morality. ' '* He 
is a good man, ſays Cicero, who does all the 
good in his power, and hurts nobody, unleſs pro- 
Offic. 1. 3. % volkked by injury.“ Virum bonum eſe, qui profit 
n. 76. gquibus poſit; noceat nemini, niſi laceſſitus injuria. 
De Legib. 7 Oncof the laws of Plato's commonwealth is, 
b = that money ſhould never be lent with uſury. 
1b. 1. 11. The goods of another are never to be 'appropri- 
p. 913. ated to one's own uſe. If I had found a treaſure, 
4 ſays Plato, I would not touch it, though the au- 
* gurs upon being conſulted ſhould aſſure me that 
«I might apply it to my ow] uſe. That treaſure 
in our coffers is not of ſo much value as the pro- 
Gre greſs we make in virtue and justice, when we 
have the courage to deſpiſe it. Beſides, if we 
appropriate it to our own EE it is a fource of 
L curſes to our family.?“ 
De Legib. He judges in aK. — manner of a thing found 
L 5. P· 914+ pr NN 1 Ei 40 
ally; 
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All other good things, without virtue, ought to In Menex. 
be regarded as real evils. And * this virtue is In 34% _ 
neither the gift of nature, the fruit of ſtudy, nor p. gg. 
the growth of human wit, but an ineſtimable bleſ- 


ſing, which God confers on whom he pleaſes, | 


Contraſt between a good man under a load of evils, 
and a wicked man in the higheſt affluence and good 
r 9 
Plato ſuppoſes two men very different in the 
world's thoughts and treatment of them. The one 
conſummately wicked, without either faith, pro- 
bity, or honour, but wearing the maſk of all thoſe. 
virtues ; the other a perfectly good man, (I mean 
according to the idea of the Pagans) who has no 
thoughts but to be, not to ſeem, juſt. _ | 
+ The firſt, for the attainment of his ends, ſpares 
neither fraud, injuſtice, nor calumny, and reckons 
the greateſt crimes as nothing, provided he can but 
. conceal them. With an outſide of religion, he 
affects to adore the gods with pomp and ſplendor, 
offering preſents and ſacrifices to them-in greater 
number, and with more magnificence than any 
body. By this means deceiving the dim fight of 
men, that cannot pierce into the heart, he ſucceeds 
in heaping up riches, honours, eſteem, reputation, 


* Ei xakuc enlioapmey, per u £59) BT vor Are Jide PLP | 
 veics proipe mapayryvroyiry dye, olg ay pe IIS. 
+ Quzro, $i duo fint, quorum alter optimus vir, hs ay ner 
fumma juſtitia, ſingulari fide; alter inſignis ſcelere & audacia : &, 
fi in eo errore fit civitas, ut bonum illum virum ſceleratum, facino- 
roſum, nefarium putet : contra autem qui fit improbiſſimus, exiſti- 
met eſſe ſumma probitate ac fide; proque. hac opinione omnium 
civium, bonus ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ei denique auferan- 
tur, effodiantur oculi, damnetur, vinciatur, uratur, exterminetur, 

egeat, poſtremò jure etiam optimo omnibus miſerrimus eſſe videa- 
tur; contrà autem, ille improbus laudetur, colatur, ab omnibus 
diligatur; omnes ad eum honores, omnia imperia, omnes opes, 
omnes denique copiæ conferantur; vir denique optimus omnium 
exiſtimatione, & digniſſimus omni fortuna judicetur: quis tandem 
erit tam demens, qui dubitet utrum ſe eſſe malit? Cic. apud Lactaut. 
divin. Inſtit. I. 5. c. 12. i | 
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5 powerful eſtabliſhments, . and multiplying advati- 


m for himſelf and his children; in 


yg | a word, whatever the moſt ſplendid fortune includes 


= 


John i. 5. 


In libro 


Jucis, 


of what is moſt ſoothing and beneficial. 

The ſecond, in a fupreme degree the good man, 
ſimple, modeſt, reſerved, ſolely intent upon his 
duty, inviolably attached to juſtice, far from be- 


ing henoured and rewarded as he would deſerve, 


(in which caſe, ſays Plato, it could not be diſcerned 
whether virtue itſelf, or the honours and rewards 
confequentialuponit, were his motives) is univerſally 
in wow race, blackened with the moſt odious calum- 
„ looked upon as the vileſt of wretches * aban- 

— to the moſt cruel and ignominious treat- 


ment, brown into priſon, ſcourged, wounded, and at 


| if nailed to a-craſs; whilſt he chuſes rather to un- 


* the moſt cruel torments, than to renounce 
and innocence. Is there any one, cries Cicero, 


fo ſtupid as to heſitate one moment, which of theſe 
| two he would rather chuſe to reſemble? 


. We are ſurpriſed to find ſentiments fo noble, ſo 
exalted, and ſo conformable to right reaſon and 


juſtice, amongſt the Pagans. We ſhould remem- 


ber, that, notwithſtanding the 5 eneral corruption 
p 


and darkneſs which bad overſpread the Pagan 
world, the light of the Eternal Word did not fail 
to ſhine out to a certain degree in their minds: 
And the light foineth in darkneſs. It is that light 
which diſcovers and makes known to them various 
truths, and the principles of the law of nature. It 


is that light which writes it in their hearts, and 


gives them the diſcernment of many things juſt and 
unjuſt : which makes St. Auguſtine ſay, Let ibe 
wicked ſee in THE BOOK OF THE LIGHT in what 
manner they ought to live. | 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Now, when we ſee in Greece crowds of learned 
men, a people of philoſophers, who ſucceed one 


Another during four entire ages; who employ them- 


ſelves ſolely in inquiring after truth; who moſt of 
them, for ſucceeding the better therein, renounce 
their fortunes, country, ſettlement, and all other 
employ ments except that of applying to the ſtudy 
of wiſdom : Can we believe ſo ſingular and even 
unexampled an event, which never — — in any 
bother part or time of the world, the effect of chance, 
and that Providence had neither any ſhare in it, nor 
intended it for any end? It had not deſtined the 
philoſophers to reform the errors of mankind, 
Thoſe great wits diſputed four hundred years almoft, 
without agreeing upon and concluding any thing. 
None of their ſchools undertook to prove the unity 
of the Godhead, none of them ever fo much as 
thought of advancing the neceflity of a Mediator. 
But how uſeful were their moral precepts upon the 
virtues and duties, in preventing the mundation of 
vice? What horrid diſorders had taken place, had 
the Epicureans been the prevailing and only ſe&t ? 
How much did their inquirtes contribute to the 
preſervation of the important doctrines of the diſtinc- 


tion between matter and mind, of the immortality 


of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of a Supreme Being? 
Many of them had admirable principles upon all 


theſe points which God had made known unto them, Rom. i. 19. 


preferable to ſo many other people whom he left in 
barbarity and ignorance. _ — 

As this knowledge of theirs, and the virtuous 
actions conſequential. upon it, may be conſidered un- 
der a double point of view; it ought alſo to produce 
two quite different effects in us. If we conſider it 
as an emanation of that eternal light, which ſpineth 
even in darkneſs, who can doubt whether it be wor- 
thy of our eſteem and admiration ? Bur if we con- 

ſider it in the principle from whence it — 
8 an 


St. Au- 


O F nn 


| and the abuſe made of it by the Pagans, it cath 
not be praiſed without reſerve; and exception. It 


is by the ſame rule we are to judge of all that we 
read in profane hiſtory. The moſt ſhining actions 
of virtue which it relates are always infinitely re- 
mote from pure and real virtue, becauſe not di- 
rected to their Principle, and having their root in 
cupidity, that is to ſay, pride and ſelf-love. Ra- 
dicata oft cupiditas : ſpecies poteſt efſe bonorum fa Ao- 
tum, vere. opera bona eſſe non poſſunt. The root is not 


judged by the branches, but the branches by the 


Toot. The bloſſoms and even fruit may ſeem like; 


but their root is highly different. Noli attendere 


quod foret foris, ſed que radix eft interna. Not what 
theſe actions have of real, but what is defective in them, 
ought to be condemned. It is not what they have, 
but what they want, that makes them vicious. And 
what they want is Charity, that ineſtimable gift, of 
which the want cannot be ſupplied by any other, 
and which is not to be found out of the Chriſtian 


Church and the true religion. Accordingly we ſee, 


that none of the Pagans, who in other reſpects have 
laid down very fine rules of duty between man and 
man, have made the love of God the fundamental 


principle of their morality: none of them have 


taught the neceſſity of N the actions of hu- 
man probity to him. They knew the branches, 
but not the ſtem _ trunk of moral era 
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"SR Y1CE EI 
Of Furiſprudence, or the Civil Law. 


Annex the knowledge of laws to moral philo- 
ſophy, of which it is a part, or at leaſt to which 
it has a great relation. It is a ſubject of great ex- 
tent, but I ſhall treat it very ſuccinctly. The me- 
moirs with which an able profeſſor of law, Mr. 
Lorry, one of my very good friends, has ſupplied 
me, have been of great uſe to me, | 
By the knowledge of the law, I mean the know- 
ledge of Right, of Laws in general. Every peo- 
ple have had their particular laws and legiſlators. 
Moſes is the moſt antient of them all: God him- 
ſelf dictated the laws it was his will that his peo- 
ple ſhould obſerve. Mercurius Triſmegiſtus a- 
mongſt the Egyptians, Minos amongſt the inha- 
bitants of the iſland of Crete, Pythagoras amongſt 
the cities of Great Greece, Charondas and Zaleu- 
cus in the ſame country, Lycurgus at Sparta, and 
Draco and Solon at Athens, are the moſt celebrated 
| Legiſlators of Pagan antiquity. As I have ſpoken 
of them with ſufficient extent in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, 'I proceed directly to the Romans. | 
The beginnings of the Roman civil law were 
little extenſive. Under the kings, Rome had bn 
a ſmall number of laws, which were propoſed at 
firſt by the ſenate, and afterwards confirmed in the 
aſſembly of the people. Papirius, who lived in 
the time of Tarquinius Priſcus, was the firſt that. 
collected the laws made by the kings into one body. 
That collection was called, from the name of its 
author, Jus Papirianum, The Papirian law. | 
. The. commonwealth, after having aboliſhed the 
power of kings, retained their laws for Tome time: 
but they were afterwards expreſsly aboliſhed by the 
Tribunitian law, in hatred to the name of kings. 
"" FOE. IH. Aa co 
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From that time it uſed an uncertain kind of Right 
till the twelve tables, which were prepared by the 


Decemviri, and compoſed out of the laws of A- 


thens and the principal cities of Greece, into which 


deputies had been ſent to collect ſuch as they ſhould 
judge the wiſeſt and beſt adapted to a republican 


government. Theſe laws were the foundation 


. 


and ſource of the whole Roman civil law; and 


Cicero is not afraid to prefer them infinitely to 

all the writings and books of the philoſophers, as 
well in reſpect to the weight of their authority, as 

the extent of the utility deducible from them. 


The brevity, and at the ſame time the ſeverity, 
of the law of the twelve tables, made way for the 


interpretation of the learned, and the prætor's Edicts. 


The firſt employed themſelves in explaining their 
ſpirit and intention: the ſecond in ſoftening their 
rigour, and ſupplying what might have been 
emnted. 


. laws, in proceſs of time, having multiplied 


to infinity in a manner, the ſtudy of them became 


| abſolutely neceffary, and at the ſame time very 


difficult. Perſons of birth, capacity, learning, and 


love for the public good, diſtinguiſned by the name 


of Civilians, applied wholly to this ſtudy, The 
young Romans, who deſigned to open themſelves 
a way to the great offices of the commonwealth by 


the talent of eloquence, which was the firſt ſtep to 


them, went to the houſes of theſe civilians in order to 
acquire their firſt knowledge of the law, without 
which it was not poſſible for them to ſucceed at the 


| io 3 | SHY, - 9822 To . ops | 14 „5 
Qui nunc quoque in hoc immenſo aliarum ſuper alias acervata- 
rum legum cumulo, fons omnis publici privatique eſt juris. Liv. 


a * 


J. 3». * 34. , 


I Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod ſentio. Bibliothecas meher- 
cult emnium philoſophorum unus mihi videtur XII tabularum libel- 
Jus, fi quis legum fontes & capita viderit, & auctoritatis pondere, 
& utilitatis ubertate ſuperare. De Orat. * 1. . 19.5» | 775 
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bar. 4 Private perſons in all their affairs had recourſe 
to them, and their houſes were regarded as the ora- 
cles of the whole city, from whence anſwers were- 


brought, which determined doubts, calmed- diſ- 


quiefs, and directed the methods ic was neceſſary . 


to take in the proſecution of all ſuits. 4 
Theſe anſwers were no more than opinions, 
which might inform the judes, but impoſed: no 

neceſſity upon them of following them. Auguſtus 


was the firſt who gave them more authority, in ap- 


pointing civilians himſelf, that were no longer li- 


mited to ſerve as council to particulars, but were 


held the emperor's officers: From thenceforth, 
their opinions reduced to writing, and ſealed with 


the public authority, had the force of laws, to-which 


the Emperors obliged the judges to conform. 


The civillians publiſhed various works under 


different titles, which have contributed exceedingly 
to reducing the knowledge of the civil law into art 
and method. ad } 

Theſe laws, in proceſs of time, multiplied ex- 
tremely, and made way for doubts and difficulties 


by contradictions: ſuppoſed or real. In ſuch caſes 


recourſe was had to the prince, who gave the ſolu- 
tion of them. He adjudged alſo by decrees the 
cauſes referred to him by appeal, and anſwered by 
reſcripts all the conſultations addreſſed to him by 


petition or memorial, And from thence partly 
came the Conſtitutions of the Emperors, fo full of 


wiſdom and equity, from which the body of the 
Roman or Civil law has been formed. 
To form theſe deciſions with the greater maturi- 


ty, they callled in the aſſiſtance of the molt learned 


civilians. and did not give their anſwers, till after 


having concerted them well with all the perſons in 


* Eft ſine dubio domus juriſconſulti totius oraculum civitatis, 
unde cives fibi conſilium expetant ſuarum rerum incerti: quos ego (it 
is Craſſus that ſpeaks) mea ope ex incertis certos compoteſque conſilii 
dimitto, ut ne res temere tractent turbidas. De Orat. I. x. n. 199, 
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OY zunls PRVUD E N CE, 
the empire Who were beſt NE in che laus and 


rights of the public. wh 4.5. | | 
I hall ſay a few words in this ler upon the 
| moſt celebrated: civil lawyers of the later times. 


: AD. * 


Lee e (Amilius) was in great conſideration 
the emperor Severus, whom he had ſucceeded 

in 42" office of Fiſcal advocate. He was looked 
upon as the aſylum of the laws, and the repoſitory 


the whole knowledge of them. The emperor 
Cod. Th. * III. raiſed him above all the civilians, 
1. T. 4 la. in ordaining, by his law of the 7th of November 


426; that, when they were divided upon any point, 
they ſhould: follow the opinion eſpouſed by that 
eminent genius, as he calls him. And indetd 
„ Eujas: judges him the moſt en civilian that 
ever was, or ever will be. 

The Emperor Severus, being alltag to lil his 
great quo ye equal dignity, made him Præfectus 
prætorio, of which one of the principal functions 
was to judge cauſes Jointly with the emperor, or 
in his N Papinian, to acquit himſelf the better 


in that office, took Paulus and Ulpian for his 


counſellors and judges aſſiſtant, whoſe names are 
alſo very famous amongſt the civilians. _ 
Severus, at his death, left two ſons, Caracalla 


 Þ+870,% and Geta. Though they had both the name, Dion 


\ 


* 


aſſures us that only Caracalla had the power, of 
Emperor, who ſoon ridded himſelf of his colleague 
in the moſt cruel and barbarous manner conceiva- 
ble; for he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated in the 
arms of their common mother, and, according to 
ſome, killed him with his own hands, | 
Caracalla murdered all whom his brother had 
loved, and who had either ſerved or retained to 
him, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or quality; 


and Dion ſays, that he began with twenty thouſand 
Cefariani. of his domeſtics and ſoldiers. To mention or write 


the name of Geta ſufficed for being immediately 
butchered ; 


{ 
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butchered; fo that the poets dared not uſe it even in 
comedies; where it was commonly given to ſlaves. 
Papinian could not eſcape: his cruelty. It is 
ſaid, that Caracalla would have obliged him to 
compoſe a diſcourſe to excuſe the death of Geta: 
either to the ſenate or people, and that he generouſiy 
replied: It is not ſo eaſy to excuſe, as to cummit, par- 
ricide; and, To accuſe an innocent perſon, aſter having 


deprived bim of bis life, is a ſecond parricide. He Tacit. An- 


remembered without doubt, that Seneca had been cf. “ = 
very much. blamed; rape, compoſed a letter 1 
for Nero to the ſenate, to juſtify the aſſaſſination | 


of his mother. The ſon of Papinian, Who was - 
then quæſtor, and had three days before exhibited : 
magnificent games, was alſo killed. 
Fazius SABIx us. The Emperor Heliogabalus A. D. 221. 
having ordered a centurion to go and kill Sabinus, A 
that officer, who was a little deaf, believed that he 
had bade him make Sabinus quit the city. The 
centurion's error ſaved the life of Sabinus, who 
paſſed for the Cato of his times. The Emperor 
Alexander, who ſucceeded Heliogabalus, placed 
him in the number of thoſe next his perſon, and . 
whoſe counſel he took for governing wiſely, =» 
| Urpran' (Domitius Ulpianus) deſcended originally A. D. 222. 
from the city of Tyre. He had been counſellor, : 
and judge aſſiſtant to Papinian, in the time of 
Severus. When Alexander came to the empire, he. 
placed him near his perſon, in quality of counſellor 
of ſtate, and to take care of all things referred to Scrinio- 
his judgment, which employment is evidently that rum ma- 
ſince called Great Referendary. He afterwards Sitter. 
made him Præfectus pretorio. | 


Lampridius places him at the head of thoſe In Alex. 
wiſe, learned, and faithful perſons, who compoſed vit. 
Alexander's council; and aſſures us that prince 
paid him greater deference than any body elſe, 
upon account of his extraordinary love of juſtice; 
that he converſed only with him in private; that 
Feen e he 
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he looked upon him as his tutor; and that he proved 
an excellent emperor, from making reat uſe of 
Wipes, s counſels in the government of the empire. 
As Ulpian endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh diſcipline 
amongſt the Prætorian ſoldiers, they roſe againſt 
him, and demanded his death of Alexander. In- 
ſtead of granting their requeſt, he often covered 
bim with his purple robe, to defend him againſt the 
| anda _ effetts of their fury, At length, having attacked 
im in the night, he was obliged to fly to the pa- 
lace to implore the aid of Alexander and Mammæa. 
But all the awe of the imperial authority could not 
ſave him, and he was killed by the ſoldiers, even in 
the fight of Alexander. ans of Ulpian' s works 
are ſtill extant. | 
In Alex, © © PauLus. (Julius Paulus.) He was of Padua, 
= | where his ſtatue is ſtill to be ſeen. He was nomi- 
nated conſul under Alexander, and then Prefe7us 
l pretorio. He, as well as Sabinus and U lpian, 
1 vras of the council formed by Mammæa the mo- 
1 ther, and Mæſa the grandmother of Alexander, | 
| do adminiſter the 5 affairs during the minority 
| of that prince. Every body knows the great fer- 
vices they did, and the reputation they. acquired, 
bim. The Roman empire had at that time every 
thing that could render a ſtate har y, a very good 
prince, and excellent miniſters: for the one is of 
ſmall utility without the other; and perhaps it is 
a ; even more dangerous to the people to have a 
prince good of himſelf, but who ſuffers: himſelf to 
de deceived. by bad men, than to have one more 
wicked, who however inſpects into the conduct of 
| his officers, and obliges them to do their duty. 
Alexander always ſet great value upon the merit of 
Paulus, who is ſaid to have. written mate than any 
other civilian. 
Pouroxrus was alſo 505 Aleander's court and 
council. How happy was this reign! As he lived 
to o che age of _ To he compoſed a great 
number 
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number of works. Amongſt the reſt, he made a 


collection- of all the famous civilians down to the 
Emperor Julian. | | i 
Mopksrixus (Herennius) lived alſo in the reign 


of Alexander, who raiſed him to the conſulſhip, 


He, as well as the four preceding lawyers, was Pa- 


pinian's diſciple, whoſe care formed them all in the 


knowledge of the civil law. What ſervices does a 


ſingle man ſometimes render a ſtate by his learning 


4 


and pupils! 


TREBONIAN was of Pamphylia. He was ho- 


noured with the firſt employments at Conſtantino- 
ple by the emperor Juſtinian. It was under that 
prince, and by his care, that the civil law took a 
new form, and was reduced into an order that ſtill 
ſubſiſts, and will for ever do him honour. _ 

Before him, there were many Codes, which were 
either compiled from, or abridgments of, the Ro- 


man laws. Gregorius and Hermogenes, two ci- 


vilians, made a collection of laws, which from 


their names was called The Gregorian and Hermo- 


genian Code. It was a collection of the Conftitu- 


tions of the Emperors, from Adrian down to Dio- 


cleſian and Maximin in 306. Fhis work was of no 
uſe, for want of authority to cauſe it to be obſer- 
ved. The Emperor Theodoſius the Younger was 
the firſt who compoſed a Code in ſixteen books, 


conſiſting of the Conſtitutions of the Emperors from 


Conſtantine the Great down to him; and he abro- 
gated all laws not compriſed in this ſyſtem, which 
is called The Theode/ian Code, and was publiſhed in 
And, laſtly, the Emperor Juſtinian, ſeeing. the 


authority of the Roman law much weakened in the 


Weſt, from the decline of the empire, reſolved to 
cauſe the whole body of the Roman law to be com- 


piled a-new. He charged Frebonian with this 


commiſſion, who called in the aid of the moſt learn- 
ed civilians then in being. He choſe the fineſt of 
A > IE. ; Aa 4 , me 
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the Imperial Conſtitutions from Adrian down to his 


on time, and publiſhed this new Code in 329. 


He afterwards undertook a new work by order 
of the emperor : this was to extract the fineſt de- 
ciſions from the two thouſand: volumes of the an- 
tient civilians, and to reduce them into one body, 
which was publiſhed in 333, under the name of 


_ The Digeſt. The Emperor gave this collection the 
force of law by the letter which he placed in front 


of the work, and which ſerves it for a preface. It 


is called alſo The | Pandeff. The Digeſt conſiſts of 


fifty books. 

The ſame year appeared the 1 of Juſti- 
nian, a book which contains the elements and prin- 
ciples of the Roman or civil law. 

Ihe year following, that is to ſay in 534; che 


emperor made ſome alterations in his firſt Code, 


which he aboliſhed, and ſubſtituted à new one in its 
ſtead, to which . T5 he gave the authority of law. 

And, laſtly, after this reviſal, Juſtinian publiſhed 
an hundred and ſixty-five conſtitutions, and thirteen 
edits, which are called Novellæ, the Novels, either 
becauſe they make. a conſiderable change in the 
antient law ; or, according to Cuyas, becauſe they 
were made upon new caſes, and compiled after the 
reviſal of the Code by the order of that emperor. 
Moſt of the Novels were written in Greek, and were 
tranſlated into Latin. 

The body of the civil law an conſiſts of 
four parts, the Code, the Digeſt, the Inſtitutes, 


and the Novels. By the Civil Law, the Inſtitutes 


underſtand the laws peculiar to each city or people. 
But at preſent it is properly the Roman law, con- 
rained. in the Inſtitutes, the Digeſt, and the Code. 
It is otherwiſe called the Written Law, 

From all that I have now ſaid may be ſeen, 
what ſervices a prince may render his people, who 
applies himſelf ſeriouſly to the cares of government, 


; and who is well convinced of the extent and im- 


portance 


e 
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portance of his duties. Juſtinian had been very 
ſucceſsful in the wars he had undertaken, and had 
the wiſdom to aſcribe that ſucceſs neither to the 
number of his troops, the courage of his ſoldiers, 


the experience of his generals, nor his own: talents 


and abilities; but ſolely to the protection with which 
God had vouchſafed to favour his arms. But, had 


he contented himſelf with this military glory, he 


would have thought, that he had only half diſ- 
charged the functions of ſovereignty, which was 
principally eſtabliſhed for rendering juſtice to the 
people in the name and place of God himſelf. Ac- 
cordingly he declares expreſsly in a public edict, 
that the ꝶ Imperial Majeſty ought not to be adorned 
with arms only, but armed alſo with laws, for the 
good government of the people, as well in peace 
as War... 1905129 22 1852 | 
Accordingly, after having reſtored peace to the 


provinces of the empire as a warrior, he turned his 
thoughts to the regulation of its polity as a legiſla- 


tor, by inſtituting an univerſal body of law, to 
ſerve as the rule of all tribunals: a work which 
had been much the object of the wiſhes of his pre- 
deceſſors, as himſelf obſerves in more than one 
place, but which ſeemed attended with ſo many 
difficulties, that they had always believed it im- 


practicable. He ſurmounted them all with a con- 


ſtancy that nothing was capable of diſcouraging. 
For ſucceeding in this important enterpriſe he 
employed all the moſt learned civilians in the whole 

extent of the empire, Þ preſiding himſelf in the work, 


* 


and 


Ita noſtros animos Dei omnipotentis erigimus adjutorium, ut 


neque armis confidamus, neque noſtris militibus, neque bellorum 


ducibus, vel noſtro ingenio; ſed omnem ſpem ad ſolam referamus 
ſummez providentiam Trinitatis. Epiſt. ad Trebon. | 
+ Imperatoriam majeſtatem non ſolùm armis decoratam, ſed 
etiam legibus oportet eſſe armatam, ut utrumque tempus, & bello- 
rum & pacis, rectè poſſit gubernari. Epiſt. ad cupidam legum juwven- 

tutem. . 
t Noſtra quoque majeſtas ſemper inveſtigando & perſcrutando ea 
qu ab his componebantur, quicquid dubium & incertum —_— 
4 : Datup 
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and reviſing exactly all they compoſed. Far from 


have recommended him for ever to the veneration of 


_ affairs, had not ſullied his glory. 


pendet auctoritas. Et, re vera, majus imperio eſt ſum- 
mitters legibus principatum , S oraculs preſentis Editii, 
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aſcribing the honour of it to himſelf, as is uſual 
enough, he does them all juſtice; he mentions them 
with praiſes, he extols their erudition, he treats them 
almoſt as his colleagues, and recommends it, as a 
duty, to thank the Divine Providence for having 
ſupplied him with ſuch aids, and for having ho- 
noured his reign by the compoſition of a work ſo 
long deſired, and 2 uſeful and neceſſary for the 
due adminiſtration of juſtice, An emperor, of leſs 
zeal for the public 8 and leſs liberality, than 
Juſtinian, would have left all thoſe civilians in ob- 
ſcurity and inaction. How many excellent talents 
of bw man remain buried, for want of patrons to 
| them! The learned are not tony, to 
Princrsg but princes to the learned. 5 

The great qualities and actions of Jaftivian would 


mankind, if his conduct, in reſpect to Eccleſiaſtical 


I hall conclude this article upon the knowledge 
of civil law; with ſome extracts from laws, that 
may give the reader an idea of the beauty and ſo- 
lidity/of the different Inſtitutions of which 1 have 
move ſpeaking. 218 „ | 
Digna vox oft majeſtate beyond, egibus alligatum 
* Principem profiteri : adeo de aufloritate Juris noſtra 


quod nobis licere non patimur, aliis indicamits. lt is 
<< worthy of the majeſty of a prince to declare him- 
« 'felf bound and limited by the laws: ſo much 
«© does our authority depend on Right and Juſtice. 
* And indeed to ſubmit the ſovereign power to the 
&« laws is greater than to exerciſe it; whereſore we 
& are well ſatisfied to make known to others, b 
«< the. preſent edict, what we do not think lawful 


batur=—emendabat, & in 2 4 555 formam redigebat. Epift. 
ad ſenat. & omnes popular. © 
| «for 
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6 for us to do.“ It is an Emperor, maſter of al- 
moſt the univerſe, who ſpeaks thus, and who is not 
afraid of hurting his authority, by declaring the 
juſt bounds by which it is limite. 
Reſcripia contra jus elicita ab omnibus Judicibus re- 
futari præcipimus; niſi forte fit aliquid, quod non lædat 
alium, & profit petenti, vel crimen ſupplicantibus indul. 
geat. We ordain, that no judge ſhall have any 
*© regard to reſcripts obtained from us contrary to 
i juſtice, unleſs they tend to granting ſome grace 
55. to. petitioners not to the hurt of others, or to re-. 
e mitting ſome puniſhment to ſuppliants,” It is 
very uncommon for princes either to own that they 
have deceived themſelves, or been deceived by others, 
and to retract in conſequence what they have once 
decreed. Nothing however does them more ho- 
nour than ſuch an acknowledgment, as we ſee in 
the example of Artaxerxes, who publicly revoked 
the unjuſt Decree he had been miſled into paſſing 
againſt the Jews. 39 Pr. 
Scire leges non hoc eft verba earum tenere, ſed vim 
ac poteſtatem. To know the laws is not only to 
% underſtand the words of which they are com- 
“ poſed, but their force and efficacy. ??ꝰ * 
Mon dubium eſt in legem committere eum, qui verba 
legis amplexus, contra legis nititur voluntatem ; nec pæ- 
nas inſertas legibus evitabit, qui ſe contra juris ſenttu- 
7 tiam [ava prærogativa verborum fraudulenter excuſat. 
3 It is not to be doubted, but that he acts con- 
| { trary to the law, who, confining himſelf to the 
letter, acts contrary to the ſpirit and intent of 
eit; and whoever, to excuſe himſelf, endeavours 
* fraudulently to elude the true ſenſe of a law by 
| * a rigorous attachment to the words of it, ſhall. 
| *© not-eſcape its penalties by ſuch prevarication.” 
| Mull juris ratio, aut æquitatis benignitas patitur, 
un, quæ ſalubriter pro utilitate hominum introducuntur, 
ea nes duriore interpretatione contra ipſorum commodum 
producamus ad ſeveritatem. ** It js contrary to all 
8 « juſtice 
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<«: juſtice and equity, that thoſe things which have 
<<. been wiſely inſtituted for the good of mankind, 
< ſhould be wreſted to their prejudice by a miſtaken 
« ſeverity, and a too rigid interpretation. 

Obſervandum eſt jus reddenti, ut in adeundo agile 


facilem ſe præbeat, ſed contemni non patiatur. Unde 


mandatis adjicitur, ue in ulteriorem familiaritatem pro- 
vinciales admittant : nam ex converſatione quali con- 


temptia dignitatis naſcitur. Sed & in cognoſcendo, ne- 


que excandeſcere adverſus eos quos malos putat, 

precibus calamitoſorum illachrymari oportet. © Id as ; 
non oft conftantis & recti Judicis, cujus animi motum 
vultus detegit; & ſummatim ita jus reddi debet, ut 


auðdloritatem dignitatis ingenia ſuo aupeat. The per- 


Ulpianus. 


* ſon who adminiſters juſtice ought indeed to be 


<< eaſy of acceſs; but ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to 
be deſpiſed by making himſelf too cheap. Hence 
re that, in the inſtructions given to provincial 
5 governors and magiſtrates, it is recommended to 
them, not to admit the people of their provinces 
into too gteat a degree of familiarity, — . 
<,converling as equals induces contempt of di 
© Altyo In rendering juſtice, he ought alſo nel- 
<< ther to expreſs great indignation againſt ſuch as 
he belieyes criminal, nor ſuffer himſelf to * 
* << ſoftened. too much by the prayers of the unfor- 
S tunate. For it does not become the conſtancy 
6, and gravity of an upright judge to diſcover the 
e ſentiments of his heart in his countenance : in a 
c word, he ought to diſpenſe juſtice in ſuch a 
manner as to exalt the authority of his office by 
the wiſdom and moderation of his conduct.“ 
Que ſub conditione juriqurandi relinquuntur, d a We 
tore reprobantur. Providit enim is qui ſub jurisjurandi 
conditione quid accepit, aut omittendo conditionem per- 
deret bæreditatem legatumve, aut cogeretur turpiter, ac- 
cipiendo conditionem, jurare. Voluit ergo eum, cui ſubs 
Jurisjurandi condi tione quid relictum eſt, ita capere, ut 
Dt 0 * quibus mille talis tas conditio inſe- . 
& 312308 * N h 
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ritur: & rell. Cum enim faciles ſint nonnulli bomi- 
num ad jurandum contemptu religionis, alii perquam ti- 
midi metu divini Numinis uſque ad ſuperſtitionem : ne 
vel hi, vel uli, aut conſequerentur, aut perderent quod 
 reliflum eſt, Prætor conſultiſſimè intervenit. The ten- 
dency of this law is admirable. It diſpenſes with 
a perſon's taking an oath, to whom an eſtate or 
legacy has been left, upon condition of taking ſuch 
oath ; and ordains, that he ſhall enjoy ſuch eſtate or 


legacy, as if ſuch condition had not been inſerted, . 


leſt it ſhould occaſion him either to ſwear contrary 
to his conſcience, or to renounce his right Waugh 
an over- ſcrupulous or ſuperſtitious delicacy of con- 
ſcience. It were to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit of 
this law ſhould occaſion the abundance of uſeleſs 


oaths to be aboliſhed; which bad cuſtom has intro- 


duced into all the trading ſocieties and companies 
J A GUO T7 15 

Advocati, qui dirimunt ambigua fata cauſarum, ſuæ- 
que defenſionis viribus in rebus ſæpe publicis ac privatis 
lapſa erigunt, fatigata reparant, non minus provident 
humano generi, quam fi præliis atque vulneribus patriam 
parenteſque ſalvarent. Nec enim ſolos noſtro imperio 
militari credimus illos, qui gladiis, clypeis. & thora- 
cibus nituntur, ſed etiam advocatos. Militant namque 
patroni cauſarum, qui glorioſæ vocis conſiſi munimine, la- 
borantium ſpem, vitam, ac poſteros defendunt. Ad- 
„ vocates, who terminate cauſes, of which the 
« events are always uncertain, and who by the 
&© force of their eloquence, whether in reſpect to 
«© the public, which often happens, or private per- 
* ſons, reinſtate ruinous affairs, render no leſs ſer- 
% vice to mankind, than if they defended their 
« country and parents in battle, at the expence 
© of their blood and wounds. For we rank, in 
the number of thoſe who fight for our empire, 
not only ſuch as act for it with ſword, harneſs, 
and ſhield, but thoſe alſo who lend our ſubjects 
” the 


_ 
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i the noble aid of eloquence, in defence of their 
60 lives, intereſts, and poſterity.” | 

It is with reaſon that the prince beſtows ſuch 
fine praiſes on a profeſſion which makes ſo ſalutary 
an uſe of the talents of the mind, and that he equals 
it wih whatever is greateſt in the ſtate. But at the 
ſame time he recommends to advocates the exerciſe 
of ſo illuſtrious a profeſſion with a noble diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and not to diſgrace it by a baſe devotion 
to ſordid — Ut non ad turpe compendium ſti- 
pemgue deformem bac arripiatur occaſio, ſed laudis 
per eam augmenta querantur. Nam /i lucro pecunia- 

que capiantur, veluti abjefti atque degeneres inter 
viliſimos numerabuntur. He alſo exhorts them not 
to abandon themſelves to the inhuman itch and 
pleaſure of bitter raillery and groſs invective, which 
only leſſen the weight of the advocate's diſcourſe in 
the eſteem of his hearers ; but to confine themſelves 


a ſtrictly to what the neceſſity and ſucceſs of cauſes 


requires: Ante omnia autem uni venſi advocati ita præ- 
beant patrocinia jurgantibus, ut non ultra quan litium 


poſcit utilitas, in licentiam convitiandi & maledicendi 


temeritate prorumpant. Agant quod cauſa dęſiderat, 
temperent ab injuria. Nam fi quis adeo procax fuerits 
ut non ratione ſed probris putet efſe me ee 
1 imminutionem cata Sor 


EF. 


Open, of the antient philoſophers eee 
METAPHYSICS and PHYSICS. 


H AVE already obſerved that Metaphyſics 
were included in the Phyſics of the antients. 


| ſhall examine four points in them. The exiſtence 


and attributes of the Divinity ; the formation of 
the World; the nature of the Soul; and the effects 


of Nature. 


FE 
© Of the exiſtence and attributes of the Divinity, 


. T HE opinions of the antient philoſophers con- 


cerning the Divinity may be reduced to three 


principal points or queſtions. 1. Whether the Di- 


vinity exiſts ? 2. What is his nature? 3. Whether 
he preſides over the government of the world, and 
makes the affairs of mankind his care? 

Before I enter into the chaos of philoſophical 
opinions, it will not be improper to explain in few 
words the ſtate of the belief of the whole world in 
reſpect to the Divinity, as the philoſophers found 
it, when they firſt began to introduce their maxims 
upon this point by the. ſole method of reaſoning; and 
to ſlight the common and popular belief of all the 
nations of the univerſe, even to the moſt barbarous, 
which had ſupported itſelf in a conſtant and uniform 
manner by tradition alone. 

Before the philoſophers, the whole world agreed 
in believing a Supreme Being, omnipreſent, and 
attentive to. the prayers of all who invoked his 
name, in whatſoever condition they might be, in the 


midſt of deſarts, in the violence of ſtorms at ſea, 


and 


| 
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: and in the gloom of dungeoris ; ſo good as to con- 


cern himſelf for the misfortunes of men, with 


power to deliver them out of them: the diſpenſer 
of victory, ſucceſs, abundance, and every kind of 


proſperity: the arbiter of the ſeaſons, and of the 
fecundity of man and beaſt: preſiding at the con- 


ventions and treaties made either between kings or 
private perſons: receiving their oaths, exacting 


the execution, and puniſhing with inexorable ſeve- 
rity the leaſt violation of them : giving or taking 
away courage, preſence of ' mind, expedients, good 
counſel, and attention and docility to wiſe advice: 


protecting the innocent, the weak, and the injured; 
and declaring himfelf the avenger of oppreſſion, 


violence, and injuſtice: judging kings and na- 


with abſolute power the 


tions, deciding their lot and deſtiny, and aſſigning 

| extent and duration of 
kingdoms and empires. Co TR 
Such were part of the thoughts which men ge- 
nerally had of the Divinity, even in the midſt of 
the darkneſs of Paganiſm, which may ſerve as a 
ſummary of the ideas they had derived from an 


- Univerſal and perpetual tradition, undoubtedly as 


antient as the world, upon this head. That this is 
true, we have inconteſtable proofs in the poems of 


Homer, the moſt venerable monument of Pagan 


antiquity, and which may be conſidered as the 
archives of the religion of thoſe remote times, 


I eee 5 
Of the exiſtence of the Divinity. 


| 'S; HE philoſophers were much divided con- 


cerning different points of philoſophy, but 


they all agreed in reſpect to the exiſtence of the 


Divinity, except a very ſmall number, of whom I 
ſhall ſoon Heal: Though theſe philoſophers, by 
their inquiries and diſputes, added nothing at bot- 
tom to what all. nations believed before them _— 

| | this 
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this head, thoſe inquiries and diſputes cannot how 
ever be ſaid to be ufeleſs. They ſerved to confirm 
mankind in their antient belief, and to obviate the 
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88 ſubtilties of thoſe who would attack it. i 
he.union of ſo many. perſons generally eſteemed i 
for the ſolidity of their ſenſe, their indefatigable iy 
application to ſtudy, and the vaſt extent of their 1 
knowledge, added new weight to the common and | 1 


antiently received opinion concerning the exiſtence 
of the Divinity. The philoſophers ſupported this 
opinion with many proofs, ſome more ſubtile and 
abſtracted, and others more popular and obvious to 
the underſtanding of the vulgar. I ſhall content 
myſelf with pointing out ſome few of the latter kind. 
The conſtant and general concurrence of men of 
all ages and countries in the firm belief of the ex- 
iſtence of the Divinity ſeemed to them an argu- 
ment, to which it was impoſſible to object any thing 
with ſenſe ar reaſon, The opinions that have no 
other foundation but vulgar error and credulous ö 
prejudice, may indeed continue for ſome time, and Li 
prevail in certain countries: but ſoon or late they I} 
give way, and loſe all belief. * Epicurus founded 

the proof of the exiſtence of the gods upon nature's 1 
having ſtampt the idea of them on every mind. i" 
Without the idea of a thing, ſaid he, we can neither 
conceive, ſpeak of, nor diſpute about it. Now 
what people, what kind of men, have not an idea, 
a notion of gods, independently of all learning ? 
That is not an opinion derived from education, 


® Epicurus ſolus vidit primim eſſe deos, quod in omnium animis 
eorum notionem impreſſifet ipſa natura. Quz eft enim gens, aut 
quod genus hominum, quod non habeat fine doctrina anticipationem 
quandam deorum? quam appellat Tg5Ay4s Epicurus, id eſt ante- 
reptam animo quandam informationem, fine qua nec intelligi quid- 
quam, nec quæri, nec diſputari poſſit—Cum ergo non inſtituto 
jquo, aut more, aut lege fit opinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum 
omnium firma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt eſſe deos: quoniam in- 
fitas eorum, vel potids innatas cognitiones habemus. De quo 
en green natura conſentit, id verum eſſe neceſſe eſt. T51d. 
1. Ne 43, 44. bo | a 8 | 
Yor. III. | B b cuſtom, 
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_ cuſtom, or any human law; but the firm and unani- 
mous belief of all mankind: it is therefore from 
notions implanted in our ſouls, or rather innate, 
that we conceive there are gods. Now all judgments 
of nature, when univerſal,” are neceflarily true. 
Another argument, which the philoſophers more 
frequently uſed, becauſe evident to the moſt ſimple, 
is the contemplation of nature. The leaſt practiſed 
in reaſoning may at a ſingle view diſcover him, who 
paints himſelf in all his works. The-wiſdom and 
power he has ſhewn, in all he has done, ſhew them- 
ſelves, as in a glaſs, to ſuch as cannot contemplate 
him in his proper idea. This is an obvious and 
popular philoſophy, of which every man void of 
paſſion and prejudice is capable. The heavens, 


earth, ſtars, plants, animals, our bodies, our minds, 


all argue a mind ſuperior to us that exiſts as the 
ſoul of the whole world. When we conſider with 
ſome attention the frame and architecture of the 
univerſe, and the juſt proportion of all its parts, we 
diſcover at the firſt glance the foot-ſteps of the di- 
vinity, or, in better terms, the ſeal of God himſelf 
impreſſed upon all things called the works of na- 

ture. > pa Diigo: 90050 
De nat. Can one, ſaid Balbus in the name of the 
—_— , Stoics, behold heaven, and contemplate what 
* paſſes there, without diſcerning with all poſſible 
« evidence, that it is governed by a ſupreme di- 
„vine intelligence? Whoever ſhould doubt it 
„ might as well doubt, whether there be a ſun. 
< The former is more viſible than the latter. This 
< conviction, without the evidence that attends it, 
would never have been ſo fixed and permanent: 
it would not have acquired new force by length 
de of time; it would not have been able to reſiſt 
<« the torrent of years, and to have paſſed through 

« all ages down to us. | 1 


Id. I. 2. If there be, ſaid Chryſippus, thing in the uni- 


16 , «© verſe, that the wit, reaſon, ſtrength, and power 
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t© of man are not capable of effecting, the Being 
& that produces them is certainly better than man 
& Now man could not form the heavens, nor any 
de thing of what we ſee invariably regular. There 
t is however nathing better than man, becauſe he 
& alone poſſeſſes reaſon, which is the moſt excellent 
thing he can poſſeſs. In conſequence the Being 

& that made the univerſe is better than man. 

& Whetefore then ſhould we not ſay, that Being 

ze is a God?” | . 

To what blindneſs, or, more properly, to what 

exceſs of ſtupidity muſt men have been abandoned, 

who could chuſe to attribute ſuch ſtupendous and 
inconceivable effects to mere chance, and a fortui- 

tous concourſe of atoms, rather than to the infinite 
wiſdom and power of God? 

Is it not amazing,” cries Balbus in ſpeaking De nat. 

of Democritus, that there ever ſhould be a man deor. I. 2. 
% who could perſuade himſelf, that certain ſoliddꝰ 
« and individual bodies ſet themſelves in motion 

t by their natural weight, and that from their for- 

ei tuitotis concourſe a world of ſuch great beauty 
„% was formed? Whoever believes this poſſible, 
“ might as well believe, that, if a great number of 

& characters of gold, or any other ſubſtances, re- 

& preſeiiting the one and twenty letters, were 
& thrown upon the ground, they might fall diſ- 
40 Foun in ſuch order, as to form the annals o 
i Ennius legibly.” Fe | 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of Homer's Iliad. 
Who could believe, ſays the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, in his admirable treatiſe upon the exiſtence 
of God, that a poem ſo perfect was not compoſed 

by the efforts of a great poet's genius; but that, the 

* er, in bis learned diſſertation, De priſci 

| wk . oy SM at the * 7 . 
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uities; bas fhewn, that the antient Romans had only theſe fixteen 
FY | ters + 1 B. C. D. . F. J. K. Le M. N. O. „ 8. 5 2 The 
five others, added in the time of Cicero, were G. Q. U. X. Z. with» 
out reckoning H, which was leſs. a letter, than à nate aſpiration. 
f B b 2 cha- 
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Gee of the alphabet having been thrown in 


confuſion, à caſt of mere chance, like one of dice, 
diſpoſed all the letters exactly in the order neceſſary 
for FA ſcribblag ſo many great events in verſes full of 
harmony and variety; for placing and 3 


them all ſo well together; for painting each obje 


in the moſt graceful, moſt noble, and moſt affect- 
ing colours conceivable ; and, laſtly, for making 

each perſon ſpeak- according to his character in ſo 
natural and pathetic a manner ? Let a man reaſon 
and ſubtiliſe ever ſo long, he will never perſuade a 
perſon of ſenſe, that the Iliad had no other author 
but chance. 1 Wherefore then ſhould this' man of 


ſenſe believe of the univerſe, which without doubt 


is ſtill more wonderful than the! had, what his 

reaſon would never permit Yen to believe of that 
r 

. the moſt fartibus ſects explain- 


ed themſelves. Some philoſophers, as I have ſaid 


before, but very few, undertook todiſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves from the reſt by peculiar opinions, upon this 


De nat. 


deor. l. 1. 
n. 63. 


ſubject. Abandoned to the ſeeble force of reaſon, 


in their attempts to fathom the nature and eſſence 
of the Divinity, and to explain his attributes, and 


without doubt dazzled with the luſtre of an object, 
of vrhich the human eye cannot ſuſtain the radiance, 
they loſt themſelves in their inquiries, and, from 
doubting at firſt the exiſtence of the Divinity, pro- 
ceeded fo far by degrees as to deny it. But the 
People, who did not enter into theſe philoſophical 
ſubtilties and refinements, and adhered ſolely to im- 
memorial tradition, and the natural notion im- 


planted. in the hearts of all men, roſe up vigorouſſy 
-againſt theſe: teachers of atheiſm, and treated them 


as the enemies of mankind. . 


ProTacoRas having begun one of his books 
with theſe words: I neither know whether there are 


him 


, nor what 1 are; the Athenians baniſhet 


e - 
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him not only from their city, but their territory, 

and cauſed his works to be publicly burnt. 
--Dixcoras' did not confine himſelf to doubting : 
he plainly denied that there were gods; which o- i 
caſioned his being ſurnamed the Atheiſt. © He lived A. NM. i 
in the XCIſt Olympiad;”: Ir is ſaid that the fond--353- . 9 
neſs of an author, an exceſſive tenderneſs for one of 2 fl 
his productions, drew him into impiety. He had i 
proſecuted a poet for ſtealing a compoſition of his i; 
in verſe, The latter ſwore he had robbed him of | j! 
nothing, and ſoon after publiſhed that work in 1 
his own name, which acquired him great reputa- 
tion. Diagoras, ſeeing his adverſary's crime not 
only unpuniſhed, but honoured and rewarded, con- 
cluded! that there was no 8 _ no gods 

| and wrote books. to prove it. 

The Athenians cited him to give an account nb | 
| bis ja copwns wr but he fled; upon which they. ſet a 
ee er. his head. They cauſed a talent (about 
1501. ſterling) to be promiſed by ſound of trumpet 
5 to whoever mould kilt him, and two to ſuch as 
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i ſnould bring him alive, and cauſed chat decree to 

be engraved upon a pillar of braſs. Þ 

j . TfizoporUs of Cyrene denied iid the n M. 
: 5 gods without reſtriction. He would have been 353+ 
„brought to the tribunal of the Areopagus, if De- Laert. 
u metrius Phalereus, who at that time ruled every I. 2. in 
- thing at Athens, had not favoured his eſcape. His Ariſtip. 
0 moral tenets were worthy. of an atheiſt. He taught 

Ii that all things are indifferent, and that there is no- 

- thing in its own nature either vice or virtue. His 
impiety drew him into trouble wherever he went, 

y i and he was at laſt condemned to poiſon himſelf. . 

m The juſt “ ſeverity of the Athenians, who puniſh- 


| ed even doubting upon this head, as we have ſeen 
8 in the caſe of Protagoras, highly contributed to. 


(| Er duo videm exiſt , tardiores ad hanc ſententiam 2 
- eq mn P 

tendam multos eſſe factos, quippè cùm pœnam ne dubitatio quidem 
m cifugete potuiflet. De nat, deor. 1. 1. n. 63. 
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put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs of opinions, and 


the progreſs of impiety, The Stoics ® carried their 
reſpect for religion ſo far in this point, that they 
treated the cuſtom of diſputing againſt the exiſtence 


of the gods as criminal and impious, whether it 


wos done ſeriouſly, or merely for the ſake of con- 
12 N and againſt one's opinion. *. 4 


8 E G F. H. 5 
Y the nature of the Divinity. 


Brief enumeration of all the chimeras ad- 

A vanced by the philoſophers upon this ſubject 
will convince-us better than any other arguments 
of the incapacity of human reaſon to attain to ſuch 
ſablime truths by its own ſtrength. I ſhall extract 


this detail from Ciceros backs upon the nature of 


The remarks and reflections with which 


tte 
de Abb Olivet of che French academy has inter- 


his excellent tranſlation of thoſe books of 
Cicero, will be great helps to me, and I ſhall ſcarce 


do more than copy and abridge them. 


As the antient philoſopers ſtudied the nature of 


the gods only with relation to ſenſible things, whoſe 


n and formation they endeavoured to compre- 


origi 
hend, and as the different manners, in which they 


diſpoſed the ſyſtem of the univerſe, occaſioned 


5 l their different beliefs concerning the Divinity, we 


He nat. 
deor. I. 2. 


5. 25. 


muſt not be ſurpriſed to find thoſe two ſubjects 
often united and confounded in this place. 
Tualzs of Miletus ſaid, That water was the 


principle of all things, and that God is that intelli- 


| tpi by whom all things are formed out of water. 


e poke of an intelligence, that making only one 
whole ah matter directed its operations z in the 


fame manner as the ſoul, which united with the 


Mala & impia conſuetudo eſt contra dees | c 
mg i id fit fave ſimulate, id. I. 2. n. "we. | difputapdi, F ap 


. | 5 * 
* 
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body makes only one and the ſame man, is ſaid to | 
dire& the actions of man. 

| ANAXIMANDER believed, That the gods receive De nat. 
being, that they are born and die at remote periods of deor. l. r. 
time, and that they are innumerable worlds. Theſe © © 
gods of Anaximander were the ſtars, 

. ANAXIMENES affirmed, That the air is god, that Ibid. n. 26, 
it is produced, that it is immenſe and infinite, and that 
it is always in motion. This opinion of Anaximenes, 
at bottom, differs in nothing from thoſe that pre- 
cede it. He retained the idea of a ſole, and infi- 
nitely extended, ſubſtance from his maſter Anax- 
imander: but he called it air, as Thales had called 
it water. 

 AnNaxacoRas, the pupil of Anaximenes, was Ibid, 
the author of this opinion, That. the fyſkem and or- 
der of the univerſe were to be attributed to the power and 
wiſdom of an infinite mind. Anaxagoras lived only 
an. age after Thales. The notions of philoſophy 
began to clear up. The neceſſity of an efficient 
cauſe, ſubſtantially diſtin& from the material one, 
was perceived. But to this infinite mind he attributes 

only the order and motion, not the creation of the 
univerſe. The co- eternity of the two principles 
independent of each other, as to their exiſtence, is 
the rock, on which he with all the antient Philo- 
ſophers ſplit. 52 1 

PyTHACORAS believed, that God is a ſoul di fuſed bid. . 25 
throughout all the beings of nature, and from which the 
fouls of men are derived. Virgil has admirably. de- ö 


ſcribed the doctrine of this philoſopher: 


E [ſe apibus partem divine mentis, & hauſtus 

. FfEthereos dixere: deum namque ire per ones | 

Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cælumque profundum. 

Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 

Quemgue / Ji. bi tenues naſcentem arceſſere SEES. 
Georg. I. 4. 


B b4 Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras lived at leaſt fifty years before Ana xa 
ras. The latter therefore is not the firſt who had 
- Th idea of a pure ſpirit; or Pythagoras muſt be 
wick to have confounded it with matter. 
De na. XEN OPHANESs ſaid, That God is an ihne hk 
deor. I. 1. to which he adds an intelligence. The ſame philoſo- 
Nd. © pher ſays elſewhere, That God is an eternal ſubſtance 
Queſt. 1.4. — nd of a round figure, by which he underſtands the 
n. 118. world. He therefore believed this God material. 
De nat. PARM EN IDEs did not differ in his opinions fm 
=_ . his maſter Xenophines, though he expreſſec” him- | 
Tr” ſelf in different terms. © © 
Ibid.n.29,  EMPEDOCLES. According to imm; the Aol "YE 
55 ments, of which he affirms all things to be compoſed, 
are divine, that is to fay; gods. It is however mani- 
feſt, that they are mixed, that they have a beginning 
and periſh, and that they are void of thought. 


wid. : DeMocrrTvs gives the quality of gods as F well 70 


1b images of ſenfible objetts, as to nature which ſup- 
Plies thoſe images, and to our knowledge and peel 
ftanding. | What he called gods were atoms. To 
ſpeak properly, he believed nothing. I deny, ſaid 


| 85. |: 4 he, that wwe either know any thing, or nothing. I deny 


that we know even whether we know that. I deny 
that awe know whether any thing exiſts, or whether no- 
thing exiſts. A worthy member of the Eleatic 
ſet. whoſe favourite maxim was the Acatalepſy, 
or the abſolute incomprehenſibility of all things, 
This ſect, which acknowledged Xenophanes for its 
founder, formed unbelieving Protagoras, and gave 
birth to that of Pyrrho. 
PLarTo. It appears from all his works, thas he 
had very juſt thoughts of the Divinity, but that he 
Wag afraid to explain himſelf freely in a city, and 
at 2 time, wherein it was dangerous to claſh with 

De nat, the prevailing opinions, In the Timæus he ſays, that 
2.30. _ the father of the world could not be named; and in bis 
books de legibus, that we ſhould not be curious to know 


properly what God is. He ſuppoſes him incorporeal. 
5 f 5 
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He attributes the formation of the univerſe to him: De nat. 
 Opifitem etifitatoremque mundi. He ſays allo, that Tb 1 
the world, the heavens, "the ſtars, the earth, ſouls, and Ibid. n. zo. 
- thoſe to whom the religion of our forefathers aſcribes 
Divinity; all this, be ſays, is God. Plato's opinion 
at bottom, notwithſtanding the appearance of Poly- 
theiſm, is; that there is but one moſt good and moſt 
perfect God, who made all things EY to the 
idea of the beſt work poſſible. . + - 
Ax risTHENES ſays, That there are nan 00 Ibid. n. 33. 
adored: by the natiuns f the: earth, but that there is but 
one natural God, t is to day, a8 Lactantius ex; Inſtit. di- 
Plains it, author of all nature. 5 Jag - I. 
ARISTOTLE differs exceedingly es himſelf. Be nat. 
Sometimes be affirms that the whole Divinity reſides in dec. l. f. 
intelligence, that is to ſay, in the intelligent prin- 
ciple, by which. all thinking beings think. Some- 
times that the world is God. He afterwards diſcovers 
ſome 'other being, who is above the world, and who 
takes care to direct and preſerve its motion. He elſe- 
where teaches that God is ng: KA out be Fre that 
Shines in the beavens, © 
XENOCRATES ſays, that there! are tight 18 7 be Ibid. n. 34. 
Planets are five of them, and all the fixed ſtars together, | 
as fo many ſcattered members of the ſame body, make 
but one. 2 be fun is the C e ; and, aft of all, the 
moon the eighth. © 
'THEOPHRASTUS in one paſſage otiridutes ſupreme Ibid. n. 35. 
Divinity to intelligence; in another to the heavens in 
| general; and afterwards to the planets in particular, 
Sr ro ſays, that there is no other God but na- Ibid. 
ture : and that nature is the Prin ciple of all produttions 
and all mutations. _ © 
Zkxo, the founder of the famous ſet of the 
Stoics. We ought to expect ſomething great con- 
cerning the Divinity from him. The following is 
the ſum of his theology, extracted principally from 
Cicero's ſecond book De natura deorum, in which 
his opinions are explained with great extent. 1 
| | 1 : at 


; That the four elements alone compoſe the whole 
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"Univerſe. That theſe four elements make but one 
continued nature, without diviſion. That abſo- 


lately no other ſubſtance exiſts, beſides theſe four 
elements. That the ſource of intelligence, and of 
all fouls, is the fire united in the Ether, where 
its purity ſuffers no alteration, becauſe the other 
elements do not mingle with it. That this intelli- 
gent, active, vital fire the whole uni- 


verſe. That, as intelligence is its property diſtinctly 


from the other elements, it is deemed to operate all 


things. That it proceeds methodically to genera- 
tion, that is to ſay, it — all things, not 


blindly and by chance, 


t according to certain 


meules always the ſame. That, being the ſoul of the 


univerſe, it cauſes it to ſubſiſt, and governs it with 
wiſdom, becauſe it is the principle of all wiſdom. 
That conſequently it is God. That he gives the 
fame denomination to Nature, with which it is one 
and the ſame, and to the Univerſe, of which it is 
part. That the ſun, moon, and all the ſtars, as 
they are bodies of fire, are gods. That all things, 
wherein any ſingular efficacy reſides, and wherein 
this active principle manifeſts itſelf clearly, deſerve 
the name of Divinities. That the ſame title ought 
alſo to be given to great men, in whoſe ſouls this 
divine fire brightens with uncommon luſtre. And, 
laſtly, ' that in whatſoever manner this ſoul of the 
univerſe is repreſented to us, and whatever names 
cuſtom has given it in reſpect to the different parts 
it animates, religious worſhip is due to it. : 

I am tired with repeating ſo many abſurdities, 
and the reader no doubt as much as me, if he has 
had patience enough to read them to the end. He 
ought not to expect to fee living lights ſhine out 
from the darkneſs of Paganiſm, upon a ſubje& ſo 
infinitely ſuperior to the weakneſs of human wit, as 
the nature of the Divinity. The philoſophers might 
indeed, by the pure ſtrength of reaſon, * 

Us | Vince 
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vinced themſelves of the neceſſity and exiſtence of a 
divine Being, Some of them, however, as * Epi- 
curus, have been ſuſpected of concealing real atheiſm 
under the veil of ſpecious words: at leaſt they diſho- 
noured the Divinity almoſt as much by the mean 


ideas they conceived of him, as they would have 


done, had they abſolutely denied him. 

As to what regards the eſſence of the divine na« 
ture, they were all widely miſtaken. - And how 
ſhould it have been otherwiſe, as men know no 
more of God, than he is pleaſed to reveal to them ? 
The Abbe Olivet, in his Gifſrtation upon the theo. 
logy of the philoſophers, reduces their ſentiments 
to three general ſyſtems, which include all the par- 


ticular — given us by Cicero in his books 


upon the nature of the gods. The different man- 
ner, in which thoſe philoſophers diſpoſed the ſyſtem 


of the univerſe, occaſioned theip different beliefs 


concerning the Divinity. 

Some of them believed, that mere matter alone, 
without thought or reaſon, was capable of forming 
the world : whether one of the elements produced 
all the reſt by different degrees of rarefaction and 
condenſation, as jt appears that Anaximenes be- 


lieved , or that, matter being divided into an infi- 


nity of moving corpuſcles, thoſe corpuſcles aſſumed 
regular forms in conſequence of fluttering acciden- 
tally to and fro in the Void, as Epicurus believed: 
or that all the parts of matter had an intrinſic gra- 
rity, which gave them a neceſſary direction, ac- 
cording to Strato's opinion. Now the atheiſm of 
theſe philoſophers is manifeſtly of the greateſt kind, 
becauſe they acknowledge no other firſt cauſe but 
inanimate matter. 


Others roſe to this notion, that the order of the De nat. 
world was too Exquiſite not to be the effect of an * is 2. 


WE Nonnullis videtur Epicurus, ne in offenſionem Athenien- 
dum caderet, verbis Ve deos, re fultulifſe. Lib, 2. de nat. 
Sor. N. 23 ˙ 
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Intelligent Cate ? —_ not ciecratving any 2 


immaterial, they believed Intelligence a part of 
matter, and aſeribed that perfection to the fire of 


the ther, which they conſidered as the ocean of 


all ſouls. This was the opinion of the Stoies z 
with whom may be joined Thales, and even Py- 
thagoras, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Democri- 
tus, who admitted, as well r 9s an univerſal i in- 
telligent matter. Nie 1? 
And, laſtly, others com mptekended that intelli. 
gence could not be material, and that it was neceſ- 


fary o diſtinguiſh it abſolutely from whatever is 


corporeal. - But at the ſame time they believed, 


that bodies exiſted independently of that intelli- 


gence, and that its power extended no farther than 
to diſpoſe them in order, and to animate them. 
This was the opinion of - Anaxagoras' and Plato: 


an opinion much leſs imperfect than that of the 


others, as it includes the idea of ſpirit, and really 


diſtinguiſhes the cauſe from the effect, the agent 


2 matter; but ſtill infinitely remote from truth. 


As to the other two claſſes of philoſophers, wWho 


Wiſd. xiii. 
F, 2. 


admitted no principles but ſuch as were material, 

they are abſolutely inexcuſable, and differ only in 
their blindneſs, as being more or leſs blind. What 
we read in the book of Wiſdom may be well ap- 
plied to them: Hain are all men ly nature, who- are 
ignorant of God, and could not, out of the good things that 
are ſeen, know him that is: neither, by conſidering the 
works, did they acknowledge the  workmaſter, but 


5 deemed either” fre, or wind, or the Fwift air, or the cir- 


cle of the ſtars, or tbe violent water, or the lights. E 
begven,. to be the gods which govern the world. 


I ſpeak here only of the gods peculiarly 1 


ledged as ſuch by the philoſophers. Varro diſtin- 


8. Augoft. 
de Crvit. 


Dei l. 6. 


C. Zo 


guiſhed three kinds of theologies. 7 Fabulous, 


which was that of the Poets: The Natural, taught 


by the philoſophers : and be Civil or political, 


wm Was: that cltabliſhed by the ſtate, and in uſe 


amongſt 
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amongſt the people. The firſt and the laſt! either 


aforibed;* or ſuffered to be aſcribed to the gods, all 
the paſſions and vices of men, andꝭ the moſt abo- 


minable crimes... The ſecond ſeemed leſs void of 


reafon, but at bottom was ſcarce any thing more 


religious, and Ince abſurdities pike diſgrace hu- 
man underſtandin g. 

Cicero,“ in his third book upon the nature 5 
the gods, ſets all theſe abſurdities in their full light. 
He did not know enough to: eſtabliſh true religion; 
but he knew enough to refute the Stoies and Epi- 
cureans, the only perſons that roſe up againſt St. 
Paul, when he preached at Athens. The mere 
light of nature might ſuffice him for ſubverting 
falſhood, but could not guide him to the diſcovery 
of the truth. We here diſcern the weakneſs of hu- 
man reaſon, and the vain efforts that it makes 
alone, to raiſe itſelf up to the exact knowledge of 
a God truly + hidden, and who dwells Þ in inac- 
ceſſible light. What progreſs in this reſpe& has 
this proud reaſon been capable of making, during 
above four ages, in the beſt heads of Greece, in 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Pagans for their learning, 
and the chiefs of their moſt famous ſchools? There 


is || nothing ſo abſurd, that has not been EVENT | 


by ſome philoſopher. 

And K — Such of them as + 'profelid an 
higher degree of wiſdom, and to whom God had 
manifeſted his unity, did they not keep this know- 
ledge a ſecret through an ungrateful and abject cow- 
ardice ? ? Did one of them riſe up againſt the im- 


Tullius, tertio de natura deorum libro, diſſolvit da . 
Siones: ſed tamen veram, quam ignorabat, nec ple, nec alius 
quiſquam potuit inducere. Adeo & 72 teſtatus eſt falſum quidem 
apparere, veritatem tamen latere. Ladtant. de ira Dei, c. 12. 

Verily thou art a God that bideſt thyſelf, O God of Ijrae{ the 
Saviour. Iſai. xlv. 15. 

t Dwelling in the light, which nd man can approach unto. 
1 Tim vi. 16. 

- |-Neſeio- quomodo nihil tam abſurd? dici poteſt, quod non di- 
catur ab aliquo Philoſophorum. Cic. Divin, I. 2. n. 19. 

ä piety, 
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was put to the trial, 

did. he — — thoſe; boy gray 0 of not 

adoring t worſhipped by the Athenians, as 

Xenophon. falſe. accuſers ? His Apologiſt, who was alſs his 

diſciple and friend; does he defend him in any 

other manner, than by affictning, that he always 

acknowledged the ſame divinities as the people ? 

And is not Plato himſelf obliged to own, that this 

mimeean prevaricator ordered an impious facrificez 

1 even when certain of immediate death? A ſmall 

Dion. extract from one of Plato's letters ſhews us how 
much he was afraid to explain himſelf upon the na- 

ture and unity of God, and in conſequence how ſar 

he was from rendering him thanks, from confeſſing 

him before men, and from expoſing himſelf to the 

leaſt danger in bearing witneſs of him. The ſhame- 

ful actions attributed to the falſe gods made hini 

Plat. de bluſh: but he contented himſelf with ſaying, that 

yp. either they were not guilty of thoſe crimes, or were 

* not gods if they had committed them; vithout 

daring to ſay, that there was but ons Gop, and 

without having the courage to rife up againſt the 

public worſhip, founded upon the very crimes he 

conſidered with hotror. S 


} 


It muſt be ſaid, to the ſhame of Paganiſm, and 
the glory of the Goſpel, that a child amongſt us; 
with the leaſt inſtruction in the cathechiſm, is more 
certain and more knowing in reſpect to every thing 
neceflary for us to know of the Divinity; than all 
the philoſophers together, 1205 pA 


- 
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eee ee, e 
Whether the Divinity pręſides over the government of 
the world ? Whether mankind be his peculiar care ? 


5 HE diſpute of the antient philoſophers con- 
4 cerning providence was, whether the gods 
preſided in the government of the world in general, 
and whether they deſcended to a particular care of 
every individual of mankind. Epicurus was almoſt 
the only one that denied this truth. 


It is aſked, ſaid he, in what manner do the De nat. 
« gods live, and how do they employ themſelves ? deor. l. 1. 
«© Their life is the moſt happy, and the moſt deli- 5* 
<< cious imaginable, A god does nothing: he di- 

„ ſturbs himſelf with no kind of care: he under- 
takes nothing, His wiſdom and virtue form his 
* Joy. The pleaſures he taſtes, pleaſures that 
“can admit of no increaſe, he is ſure of enjoying 
for ever. 1 5 
This,“ continues he, addrefling himfelf to 
Balbus, who ſuſtained the opinion of the Stoics, 
** this is an happy god. But, as for yours, he is 
* overwhelmed with cares and labour. For, if 
you believe, that this god is the world itſelf, . fem 
turning inceſſantly as it does round the axis of . th ** 
* the heavens, and that too with ſurpriſing rapi- ' 
© dity, is it poſſible for him to have a moment's 
* reſt ? Now, without reſt, there is no felicity. 
e To pretend that there is a God in the world who ps; 
* governs it, who preſides over the courſe of the. Men. 
s ſtars, and the revolutions of the ſeaſons, who 
* regulates and diſpoſes all things, who has his 
e eye upon the land and ſea, who makes the lives 
of men his concern, and who provides for their 
© occaſions; all this is certainly giving him very 4 
e ſevere and laborious employments. Now to be 1 
* happy, according to us, it is neceſſary to po- 1 
„ ſeſs tranquillity of mind, and to be entirely ar 
| | „ leiſure. | | 
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tt leiſure. * Beſides, you ſet an eternal maſtet 
<« over our heads, of whom we are to be day and 


night continually in dread. For how is it poſ- 


<<. ſible not to fear a God, who foreſees all things, 


40 whoſe thoughts extend to all things, who ob- 


<« ſerves all things, who believes all things relate 


to him, who interfetes in all things, and'who is 


IL — 


* never without employment? The great maxim 


of Epicurus was therefore, + That an happy and 


mortal being had neither any thing to do binſoff, nor 
- " occaſioned employment for others,” © f 


So impious a doctrine, which openly denies pro- 


vidence, deſerved an Epicurus for its advocate and 


defender. And it muſt be owned, that what he 
Jays of a god who ſees and knows all things, and 
who in conſequence muſt puniſh whatever is con- 
trary to the law of heaven; is the ſole reaſon which 
to this day induces ſome perſons to believe, there 


. ts no providence that watches over all the actions of 


men, or rather to deſire it. Tx 


ft is not without reaſon that this loftrine oc⸗ 


© caſioned Epicurus to be conſidered as a declared 
© enemy of the gods, who undermined all religion, 


% and who, by his reaſonings, as Xerxes by his 
40 troops, levelled their temples and altars. For, 


& after all, what reaſon; ſays Cotta, ſhould oblige 


rien, nec exhibere alteri, De nat. Ar. . 1. n. 45. 


4 us to have any thoughts of the gods, as they 


« have none of us, and abſolutely neither take care 
<« of, nor do, any thing? To be bound to expreſs 


© piety for them, would it not be neceſſary to have 
< received graces from them? For wherein is a 
« perſon obliged to thoſe who have done nothing 
« for him ? Piety is a juſtice paid by man to the 


Itaque impoſuiſtis in cervicibus noſtris W dominum, 
quem dies & noctes timeremus. Quis enim non timeat omnia 
providentem, & cogitantem & animadvertentem, & omnia ad fe per- 
tinere putantem, curioſum & plenum negotii deum ? 

+ Quod æternum beatumgue fit, id nec habere ipſum negotii 


„gods. 


hag BY „ wy 


bud * A fend tang) fol, wad oft 
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&« gods. Now, as your gods have no relation to 


T us, what can they require from us?“ 
The prayers made to the Divinity in diſtreſs and 


yy 


danger, the vows made to him for the attainment 


of certain graces, the promiſes and oaths of which 
he is taken for witneſs, uſes common to all nations 
and practiſed in all times, ſnew that mankind had 
always Providence in their thoughts. To conſult 
only our own reaſon, ſuch as fin has left it, that 
is to ſay, our pride and darkneſs, we ſhould be 
tempted to believe, that it is not treating the Divi- 
nity with ſufficient reſpe& to make him deſcend 
thus to little circumſtances, in repreſenting to him 
all our wants; to ſtipulate conditions with him, if 
he vouchſafes to hear them; and to make him in- 
tervene in our tranſactions and engagements. God 
has thought fit by theſe Uifferent methods to pre- 
ſerve in the minds of all people a clear idea of his 
Providence, of the care he takes of all mankind in 
particular, of the ſupreme authority that he retains 
over all the events of their lives, of his attention 
in examining whether they have faithfully kept their 


promiſes, and of that he will have in puniſhing __ 


the violation of them. 4 


And indeed we ſee that theſe truths have always 


been conſidered as the firmeſt foundations'of human 
ſociety. *® Above all, ſays Cicero, in laying down 
rules for a wiſe government, we ought to be fully 
convinced, that the gods are the ſupreme lords and 
rulers of all things ;, that whatever paſſes in the uni- 
verſe, is directed by their will and power : that they 
delight in doing good to mankind; that they attentively 
examine what every one is, what he thinks, how he 
atts, and with what piety, and what ſeniiments, he 


Sit igitur hoc jam A prineipio perſuaſum civibus. dominos eſſe 


omnium rerum ac moderatores deos; eaque que gerantur, eorum 
geri judicio ac numine : eoſdemque optimè de*genere hominum me- 
reriz &, qualis quiſque fit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua 


mente, qua pietate religiones coat, intueri ; .piozumque & imp o- 


tum kabere rationem. De Leg. I. 2. n. 15. - 


Vor. III. 4 peratliſes 
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386 PPP 
Prattiſes the duties of religion: and laſtly, that they make 
4 great difference between the good and the wicked. 
This paſſage. fhews us, that the Pagans not 
only attributed the univerfal government of the 
World to the Divinity, but were convinced, that 
hee deſcended to the moſt minute particulars, and 
that not any of mankind, not an actlon, of even a 
thought, eſcaped his attention and knowledge. 
The Epicureans could not ſupport the idea of a 
God ſo near, ſo attentive to them, and of ſuch pierc- 
ing ſight. He is ſupremely happy, ſaid ey and 
conſequently enjoys infinite tranquillity.” He is void 
of anger and paſſion. Every thing is indifferent to 
him, except repoſe. This is what perſons abandoned 
to their pleaſures we hl fond of perſuading them- 
ſelves, in order to avoid e importunate reproaches 
of conſcience. They are willing to allow in God a 
Bie care of his creatures, and à goodneſs like 
hat of princes, who govern their dominions with 
wiſdom, but who da not enter into particulars, nor 
deſcend to love. their ſubjects, and diſtinguifh any 
of them by their peculiar regard, 


. 


* 


Pf xxxiii. David did not think in this manner: The Lord 

. 33» 14 Jooketh from heaven :. he beholdeth all the fons of men. 

From the place of his habitation, he looketh upon all 

the inbabitauts of the earth, He faſhioneth their hearts 

Mr. Du 'alife : be canfidereth all their works. In beholding 
Guet. 23 nr 08 > "$67 

all mankind-from heaven, he does not examine 

them with a general and confuſed view. Every in- 

_ dividual is as preſent to him, as if he were atten- 

tive to no other object. He does not ſee him as 

from a great diſtance, but as immediately before 

his eyes. He does not conſider only his outſide, 

but penetrates into whatever is moſt ſecret and re- 

tired within him. He does not only interrogate 

his heart, but dwells in it, and is more preſent 


>. Nee verd vniverſo generi hominum ſoldm, ſed etiam ſipgulis i 
A _ immortalibus conſuli & provideri. ſolet. De nat. deor. I. 2. n. 
: 10 Jo. | * 1 RPA, 
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and intimate there, than the heart itſelf. In the 


infinite multitude of men, that have been and now 
are, | nothing eſcapes either his ſight or his remem- 
brance. This knowledge and attention, which are 
as incomprehenſible. as his being, are natural effects 
of his being the Creator of all things, and of the 
heart as well as all the reſt: Vbo PTE r 
Beate, aue confidereth all their works. 


wei AR FILE M. 
4 Of the formation of the world, 


| Shall not tire the reader a ſecond time with a 
particular account in this place of the various 
Iyſtems of the antient philoſophers concerning the 
formation of the world, which vary infinitely, and 
are ſome more abſurd than others. I ſhall ſcarce 
ſpeak of any of them, except thoſe of the Stoics 
and Epicureans, whoſe ſyſtems upon this ſubject are 
molt known and celebrated. It is not my deſign to 
enter very deeply into them, but to give r a 
general idea of them. Pare 


8 E c T. -& 
alen f the Stoics concerning the formation oe the 
„ee de 


ccoR DING to the Stoics, the intelligent 
1 part of nature only ſet the material and non- 
intelligent part of it in motion, which as well as 
| itſelf had exiſted from all eternity. This appears 
very clearly from one paffage of Cicero, not to men- 
tion abundance more. To obviate and remove the 
objections that might be made againſt Providence, 
in Tefpect to ſeveral things either uſeleſs or perni- 


cCious, with which the world abounds, the Stoics 


replied ; * Nature has made the beſt uſe ſpe could of 


* Ex iis naturis quz erant, quod effici potuit optimum, effettum 
elt. De nat. deor. L 2. n. 86. 


Cca the 
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td elements that exiſted. Could the pre · exiſtence of 
Ariſt. matter be more expreſsly implied? Ariſtotle, and 
Phyſic. many other philoſophers, were alſo of the ſame 
1385 opinion. What the Stoics called the ſoul of the 
world, was that Intelligence, that Reaſon, which 
they believed diffuſed throughout nature. And 
what was this intelligent, ſenſitive, rational principle? 
Why, nothing but the Etherial fire, which pene- 
trates all bodies: or rather nothing but mechanic 
laws, which they aſcribed principally to the celeſtial 
fire, and according to which every thing was formed, 
and every thing acted neceſſariljyrxr. 
"Accordingly Zeno defined nature @ fire of 
ſubtle art, which proceeded metbodically to generation. 
For he believed the action of creating and generating 


peculiar to art. 3 3 
Cicero uſes the term create in this place, which 
might give reaſon to believe, that he knew and ad- 
mitted the action of producing out of nothing, 
which is creation in the ſtrict ſenſe of the term. 
4 But he uſes the ſame word in many other places 

to expreſs a ſimple production; and none of his 
works give the leaſt room to believe, that he had 
ſo ſingular a notion, as that of creation properly ſo 

Lib. 2. de called. As much may be ſaid of all the antients 

Divinit. who have treated on Phyſics, as Cicero expreſsly 

ſhews : Exit aliquid quod ex nihilo oriatur, aut in ni- 
Hilum ſubito-cccidat ? Quis hoc Phyſicus dixit unguam? 
It was a received principle with all the philoſophers, 


* 


in natura ſentiente ratio perfecta ineſt, quam vim animum 
dicunt eſſe mundi. Acad. Quæſt. I. 1. n. 28, 29. DTS 
| Zeno ita naturam definit, ut eam dicat ignem eſſe artificioſum 
ad gignendum progredientem via. Cenſet enim artis maximè pro- 
prium eſſe creare & gignere. De nat. deor. l. 2. n. 57. 
Natura fingit homines & creat imitatores & narratores facetos. 
2. de Orat. n. 219. | 
Omnium rerum quas & creat natura & tuetur, ſummum bonum 
eſt in corpore. De Finib. l. 5. n. 38. e 
3 u in terris gignuntur omnia ad uſum hominum creantur. Offic. 
» I. . 22. : 
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that matter — 2h could be produced from, nor 
reduced to, nothing | 


De nibilo nibil, in nibilum nil poſſe. reverti. 
- Perſ. Sat. 3, 


Epicurus in expreſs terms denies this power to che 


E 


Nullam rem & nibilo gignt divinitus unguam. 


Lactantius has preſerved a fragment of Cicero? 8 ad. Div. 
books De natura Deorum, which cannot be applied | ** * ot 
with certainty to the ſyſtem of the Stoics ; becauſe, 
as it is detached, it does not entirely appear of 
which ſect of philoſophers it is to be underſtood. 
However it ſeems very proper to explain what they 
thought concerning the formation of the world. T 
ſhall inſert it here at length. It is not probable, 
ſays the ſpeaker, that matter, from which all things 
derived their origin, was itſelf formed by the divine 
Providence; but rather, that it has, and always had 
an intrinſic and natural force, which renders all its 
modifications poſſible to it. As a workman there- 
fore, when he works upon a building, does not produce 
the matter for it himſelf, but uſes that be finds ready 
made; and as be <wbo forms a figure of wax, finds the 
wax produced to his hand: ſo the divine Providence 
muſt bave had a matter, not that it had produced itſelf, 
but which it found in a mannner at hand, and pre- 
pared for its deligns. That, if God did not produce 
the firſt matter, it cannot be ſaid that he produced 


either earth, au, fire, or water. 


The compariſon of the architect and the ſtatuary 


8 n e proper for explaining the ſyſtem af the 


Non eſt probabile, eam materiam rerum, unde orta ſunt omnia, 
eſſe divina providentia effectam; ſed habere & habuiſſe vim & na- 
turam ſuam. Ut igitur faber, cum quid ædificaturus eſt, non ipſe 
facit materiam, ſed ea utitur que fit parata, fictorque item cera : 
fic iſti providentiz divine materiam præſto eſſe oportuit, non quam 
ipſe-faceret, ſed quam haberet paratam. Quod fi non eſt à Deo ma- 


teria faQa, ne terra quidem, & aqua, & aer, & ignis a Deo factus eſt. 


CUT Stoics, 
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Steics. Their god, (whom Cicero calls the divine 
Providence in this place) and which is only the 


iber, as we have obſerved, did not create, that 
is, produce the matter of which the world is form- 
ed out of nothing; but he modified it, and, in 


diſpoſing the parts of matter before in confuſion, he 
made earth, air, water, and that groſs fire which 


we know: that is. to ſay, he gave them the form 
and diſpoſition in which we fee them. . 
The workman, ſays Lactantius in the paſſage I 


| han, juſt cited, cannot build without wood, becauſe 


he is not capable of producing it of himſelf and 


of that he is incapable as he is man, that is to ſay, 
weakneſs itſelf. But God produces all that he pleaſes 


aut of nothing, becauſe he is God, that is to ſay, 
power itſelf that knows neither meaſure nor bounds. 


| Fate if he is not gmniporent, he is not God. 


Plut. de 

placit. 
Philo. I. 2. 
£, oo 


8 EC T. II. 
Men of the Epicureans concerning the formation of the 
world. 


N the ſyftem of the Epicureans (and the Supzes 

were of the fame opinion in this point) theſe 
two words, World and Univerſe, had a different fig- 
nification. By the World they underſtood the heavens 
and the earth, and all they contained ; and by the 
Univerſe, not only the heavens and the earth with 
all they contain, but alſo the infinite void, which 
they fuppoſed beyond the world. For they believed 


the world full and limited, (or @ limited plenum: ) but 


| they! ſuppoſed it furrounded on all ſides with an in- 


['f Faber ſine owe nihil zdificabit, quia lignum ipſum e non 
Re non poſſe autem, :mbecillitatis eſt humanæ. Deus vers facit 
i ipſe ak 4 iam, quia poteſt ; poſſe enim, Dei eſt: nam, ſi non 
teſt, Deus non eft. Homo facit ex eo quod eſt, quia per morta- 
itatem imbecillis eſt; per imbecillitatem, definitæ ac modicæ 
teſtatis. Deus autem qe it ex eo quod non eſt, quia per Sternlta- 
tem fortis eſt, per fortitudinem poteſtatis immenſæ, quæ fine ac modo 
FRTET 1 ſteut vita factoris. Lactani 0 ibid. Co 10. 
finite, 


e . ts, 
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finite, and abſolutely void, ſpace. Accordinglly ?, 
they divided all nature, the whole univerſe, into 

two parts: bodies and /Pace, or void: 


Omnis ut eſtigitur per ſe Natura duabus 
Conſiſtit rebus, quæ Corpora ſunt & Inane. 2 
Gs ' Nes Lucret. I. 2. 
This diſtinction is neceſſary for underſtanding the 
ſyſtem of the Epicureans. For they ſuppoſed, as 
a certain principle, that, without the Vacuum, there 
could. not have been any motion or even production 
„„ d e e | 
Que, ſi non eſet Tnane, 
Mon lam ſollicito motu privata carerent 
Quaͤm genita omnino nulla rations fuiſſent 
Unadigue materies quoniam ſtipata fuiſſet. Ib. I. . 


- 


According to the Epicureans, the fortuitous con- 
courſe of atoms formed the world. 
Atom is a Greek word, which ſignifies indiviſible. 
It is a corpuſcle of every kind of figure, from num- 
bers of which all other bodies are formed. Atoms 
are not the objects of the ſenſes through their ex- b 
treme ſmallneſs, which makes them imperceptible. 
Maoſchus the Phoenician, Leucippus, + and De- 
mocritus, were the firſt philoſophers, who advanced 
the doctrine of atoms. They ſuppoſe that, of theſe 
little corpuſcles, ſome are ſmooth, ſome rough, 
ſome round, ſome angular, and others curve, and in 

a manner hooked ; and that heaven and earth were 
formed by the fortuitous concourſe of theſe atoms. 
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* Sunt qui omnia Naturæ nomine appellent, ut Epicurus, qui ita 
dividit : Omnia, quæ fecundimh Naturam, eſſe Corpora & Inane. 2. 
De nat; deor. n. 82 | | | | | 

+ Ifta flagitia Democriti, five etiam ante Leucippi, eſſe eorpuſcula 
quædam lævia, alia aſpera, rotunda alia, Jum autem angulata 
curvata quædam & quaſi adunca : ex his effeftum eſſe cœlum atque 
terram, nulla cogente natura, ſed concurſu quodam fortuito, De 


nat. dleor. L 1 Ne 66, ; ; 


392 


De Finib. 


KL 2. n. 17 


—1 8. 


De Finib. 
I. 2- n. 18 ce themſelves directly downwards, which motion 


220. 


or PHILOSOPHY. 
But Epicurus particularly inſiſted upon this doc- 


5 


trine, which he placed in honour, * introducing 


however ſome alterations in it, by which Cicero 


_ affirms, that he only ſpoiled the doctrine of Demo- 


critus, inſtead of correcting and improving it. 
Democritus places atoms in an infinite ſpace, 


without either middle or extremities. There, in 


motion from all eternity, they unite and adhere to 
each other, and, by ſuch meeting and concourſe, 
form the world as we ſee it. Cicero cannot bear 
that a philoſopher, in explaining the formation of 
the world, ſhould ſpeak only of the Material, with- 
out ſaying a word of the Efficient cauſe. And, in- 
deed, what an abſurdity is it to ſuppoſe, that cer- 
tain ſolid and indiviſible bodies move of themſelves 
from all eternity by their natural weight! This De- 
mocritus holds as well as Epicurus; for the latter 
alſo gave his atoms a natural and intrinſic activity, 


which ſufficed to put them in motion: but he dif- 


fered from the former in other points. 
Epicurus pretends indeed, that atonis tend of 


* he ſays is that of all bodies. Afterwards comin 

«© fo reflect, that, if all atoms tended continually 
e downwards in a direct line, and by a perpendi- 
*© cular motion, it would never be poſſible for one 
of them to touch another, he ſubtly imagined 
« 2 declination or obliquity in their motion, by the 
„ means of which the atoms, ſtriking againſt each 
„ other, blend and hook themſelves together, and 
« form the world, with all the parts that compoſe 
« jt. Thus, by a mere fiction, he gives them, at 
© the ſame time, a ſlight declination or obliquity 
* of motion, without alledging any cauſe for it, 
% which js ſhameful to a natural philoſopher ; and 


1 deprives them alſo without any cauſe of the di- 
rect motion downwards, which he had advanced 


e Demoerito adjicit, perpayca mutans, ſed ita ut ea, que corriy 


gere vult, mihi quidem depravare videatur. De Finib, 1,1, n. 15. 
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& as the law or tendency of all bodies. However, 
„ with all the ſuppoſitions he invents he does not 
<< effect what he pretends. For, if all atoms have 
e an equal declination or obliquity of motion, they 
& will never adhere to each other. And if ſome 
<« have it, and not others, to give theſe a direct, and 
e thoſe an oblique, motion, is giving them diffe- 
* rent employments upon truſt and at a venture. 
* With all this, it would not ceaſe to be impoſſible 
e for ſuch a fortuitous claſh or concourſe of atoms 


<< ever to produce the order and beauty of the 


„% univerſe. | | | _ 
4 Tf the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, ſays Ci- 
« cero elſewhere, is capable of forming the world 
« why will it not as well form a portico, a temple, 
& an houſe, or a city; works of much leſs diffi- 
% culty? * To reaſon in ſo abſurd a manner, one 


* would think, that theſe philoſophers had never 
* once looked up towards the heavens, nor beheld 


& all their wonderous and various beauties.” 
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The doctrine of void had induced Epicurus, as 


well as ſome other philoſophers, to ſuppoſe a plu- 


rality of worlds, formed, as well as this we inhabit, 


by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms: 


Quare etiam atque etiam tales fateare neceſſe eſt 
Eſſe alios alibi congreſſus materiai, | 
Dualis hic eſt, avido complexu quem tenet ether. 

6 a | Lucret. I. 2. 


Gaſſendi conſiders this opinion as contrary not only 


to the holy Scriptures, which mention no plurality 
of worlds, and ſeem to ſuppoſe only one; but alſo 
to that of the greateſt philoſophers, as Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, Zeno the Stoic, and many others. He owns 
however it cannot be demonſtrated, that there are 


Certe ita temerè de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi quidem nunquam 
hunc admirabilem cceli ornatum, qui locus eſt proximus, ſuſpexiſſe 
videantur. | 


not 
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nat other worlds beſides this, becauſe it is in the 
power of God. to create as many as he pleaſes: but 
that it 70010 be contrary to reaſon to affirm ac- 
tually that there afe more, becauſe la a not re- 
e e is e 
ee e ee th, . 
Plus 5 FN high of the formation 7 the world. 


DO ot Undertake to examine what Plato's 

opinions were concerning the formation of the 
warld, which would require infinite diſcuſſion. He 
© ſornetithes Ealls matter eternal; by which he does 
not r that it ſubſiſted vilibly from all eter- 
nity, but that it ſubſiſted intellectually in the eter- 
nal idea of God. This is What he means, when 
he ſays, the * enen or Model of the world 1s Jrons 
all eternity. 

Serbe lines before he has the thought of which I 
pak! in this place : + God, confidering bis work, and 
finding it ferfetly conformable to bis idea and off ghnal, 
rejoiced and in ſome meaſure applauded himſelf. 

What Plato ſays here, that God formed the 
world according to the exemplar he had conceived 
of it in himſelf, is very remarkable. As a ſkilful 
work man has the whole diſpoſition and form of his 
work in his head before he begins it, and works 
according to thoſe ideas, ſo that what he executes 
may be ſaid to be only a copy of the original he 
has before imagined, every work that ſubſiſts 
being pure imitation; in like manner God, in cre- 
ating the world, only executed the idea he had 
conceived of it from all eternity. For the world, and 
all that it contains, exiſted intellectually in God, 


Before? it FLOG ones th in nature. Theſe a are avant 
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ideas, which he might very poſſibly have extracted 
from the Scriptures, where we find that God gives 
Moſes models of all the works it is his will that 
prophet ſhould execute. What is ſaid in Geneſis of 
God's. firſt approbation of his works as they came 
from his hands, and afterwards of them alt in ge; 
neral, when he had: finiſned them, might more 
immediately have ſupplied Plato with that ſublime 
idea of the eternal exemplars upon which the world 
was formed, For theſe words, And God fatv every Gen. i. 41, 
thing. that he had made, and bebold it was very good; Mr. du 
ſignify, as the new interpreter of Geneſis obſerves, Guet. 
6 That God, confidering all his works at one view, 
c“ and comparing them with each other, and with 
te the eternal model of which they are the expreſ- 
ec ſion, found their beauty and perfection moſt ex- 
$6 cellent.” ined 5 ron ihn bis 
In the little J have now ſaid of | Plato's opi- 
nions concerning the formation of the world, may 
be ſeen how much he roſe upon the phyſical prin- 


* 


ciples which he might before have taken from 
Heraclitus. . ES! 


The deſign of God, in ſetting before our eyes 
the infinite wonders of the world, was to make us 
diſcern, in the motion of all the parts of the uni- 
verſe, their relation to each other, and the concert 

between them, Him who has created, and who 
governs them.. He has every-where placed foot- 
ſteps of himſelf. He has concealed and veiled 
himſelf under he objects of nature; but thoſe ob- 
jects are ſo beautiful and grand, that they reveal 
the wiſdom which formed, and directs them in a 
thouſand different manners. How therefore could 
ir poſſibly happen, that men, conſidered as the ſole 
Sages of the earth, ſhould be fo blind and ſtupid as 
to attribute ſuch wonderful effects to chance, deſtiny, 
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matter, and the fimple combination of the laws of 
r Sent have believed, that bt had ſeen them during his travels. 1 
motion, | 


OF PFHILO S OP H T. 
motion without God's having any other part in 
them, than to obey thoſe laws? What is the wit 
of man abandoned to its own darkneſs? The firſt 
words in the moſt antient book in the world re- 
veal to us this great truth : In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. Theſe few words 
fix plainly, by the authority of Revelation, all the 
doubts, and diſpel all the difficulties,” which ſo long 
perplexed the philoſophers upon one of the moſt 


eeſſential points of religion. They were not capable 


OE knowing it perhaps with entire certainty by the 
ſole light of reaſon, but they at leaſt might and 
ought to have had ſome idea of it. For eit Ber God 
muſt neceſſarily have created the heavens, the earth, 
and mankind; or they muſt have been eternal, 
which is far more inconceivable. Can a rational 
and unprejudiced mind ever be convinced in earneſt, 
that Matter, brute: and void of intelligence in itſelf, 
could form Beings that wear the ſtamp of Perfect 
Wiſdom. Faith ſhortens the way very much, and 
ſpares us abundance of pains. There are ſubjects, 
in which reaſon, unaided by that light, can make 
no een 1 any genre. 4 


A RTI c L © 9995 © el 
of the nature of the foul. 


| T HERE. is hardly an y queſtion, about which 
| the philoſophers are more divided, than that 
which relates to the nature of the ſoul; and there 
is hardly one, which ſhews more ſenſibly, of what 
human weakneſs is capable, when guided ſolely by 
its own lights. They diſpute much with each other 
about what the ſoul is, where it reſides, from whence 
it derives its origin, and what becomes of it after 
death. | Some believe the heart itſelf to be the ſoul. 
Empedocles ſays, it is the blood which is mingled 
in the heart; and others that it is a certain pp 
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of the brain. Many affirm, that neither the heart, 
nor the brain, are the ſoul itſelf, but only the ſeat 
of the ſoul ;, and that it is a breath or elſe a fire. 
This laſt is the opinion of Zeno the Stoic. Ari- 
ſtoxenus the muſician, who was alſo a philoſopher, 
makes it conſiſt in a certain harmony of the diffe- 
rent parts of the body: Xenocrates places it in 
numbers, as Pythagoras had thought before him. 
Plato diſtinguiſhes three parts in the ſoul, He 
places the principal, which is reaſon, in the head: 
and makes the two others, choler and cupidity, 
reſide, the firſt in the breaſt, and the other under 
the heart. Ariſtotle, perceiving that not one of the 
four principles, of which, according to him, all 
things are made, was ſuſceptible of the properties 
of the ſoul, as thinking, knowing, loving, hating, 
Sc. ſuppoſes a fifth, to which he gives no name; 
calling the ſoul by a new term, that, according to 
Cicero, ſignifies a continued and uninterrupted mo- 
tion, but a term in effect, of which the moſt learn- 
ed neither underſtand nor can explain the force. 
This is the enumeration Cicero gives us of the 
various opinions of the philoſophers concerning the 
nature of the ſoul. For as to that of Democritus, 
who makes it conſiſt of atoms, he does not think 
it worth repeating. He concludes this detail with 
theſe words, which ſeem to expreſs a great indiffe- 
rence for ſo important a ſubject: + Which of all 
theſe opinions is true, ſome god may know ;, we content jt 
our ſelves with inquiring which is the moſs probable. i" 
The ſyſtem of the Academy, which he eſpouſed, 1 
was, that the falſe is univerſally mingled in ſuch a bl 
manner with the true, and reſembles it ſo much, 
that there is no certain mark to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other, e = 
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* Quintum genus adhibet, vacans nomine; & ſic ipſum animum 
rr) appellat novo nomine, quaſi quandam conti nuatam mo- KY 
tionem, & perennem. Cic. ibid. | [4 
__ +-Harum ſententiarum quæ vera ſit, deus aliquis viderit : quæ 74 
veriſimillima, magna quæſtio eſt. ö | 
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Accordingly Cicero, in the places where he men- 
tions the immortality of the ſoul, ſpeaks of it almoſt 
always with doubt, and as one who ſuppoſes the 
ſyſtems for and againſt it equally poſſible and ra- 
tional. And would to God — only the antient 
philoſophers were to be reproached with this way 
= thinking! It certainly argues a deplorable blind- 


neſs in them, and a renunciation of all light and 
reaſon. - But: this doubt, when voluntary and con- 


fFirmed, is abſolutely monſtrous and inconceivable 


Lib. 1. 
o. 10. 


deor. I. 


. 118. 


in; a Chriſtian. The immortality of the ſoul, 


* ſays M..Paſcal in his Thoughts, is a- thing of 


* ſuch importance to us, and concerns us ſo highly, 


15 „chat one muſt have loſt all reaſon to be indifferent 

about it. All our actions and thoughts muſt 
„ have ſo different a bent according to our belief 
** that there are or are not eternal good things to 


* be that it is impoſſible to take any fiep 
< with ſenſe and judgment; without regulating it 
with a view to this point, which ought to ne 


our final object. Is there any ſtupidity, 1 


could almoſt ſay brutality, like — of daring to 


riſque an eternity of happineſs. or miſery, upon a 
mere doubt? 


Many of the nen e of — I how been 
ſpeaking, admitted only bodies, and no pure ſpi- 


rits diſtinct from matter; even the Stoics, whoſe 
moral doctrine in other reſpects included ſuch fine 
12 were of this number. They did ,not 


lieve that, the ſoul was abſolutely immortal, but 


only made it live a great While, like crows, ſays 
Cicero. Voſſius, in his treatiſe upon idolatry, be- 


lieves, that by that great while, they underſtood 


the whole duration k 7 the world, till che general 


De nat. 


conflagration. For, according to che Stoics, by an 
ultimate revolution, the whole world was to become 


_ only fire. Particular fouls were then,. with all the 
1 * Stoici uſuram nobis largiuntur, tanquam e TY diu man- 


uros aiunt animos, ſemper negant. Tuc. * þ 1 n. 77. oft 
51522. reit; 


reſt; to be reſolved into, and blended with the uni- 
verſal foul; their firſt principle. Till then they 
were to inhabit in the upper region, where they 
would have nothing to do but to philoſophiſe at their 
eaſe, ſupremely happy in the clear viſion of the 
oaiveſle. Gee. (HED; ö ite 
Cicero deſeribes this philoſophical beatitude with Tuſcul. 
a kind of enthuſiaſm. ' -** Certainly, ſays he, we — 
© ſhall be happy, when, with our bodies, we ſhal! 
$ have thrown off all paſſion and diſquiet. What 
« no conſtitutes our joy, when free from all care 
5 we apply ourſelves ardently to ſome object that 
„ engages and delights us, we ſhall then do with 
«© far greater liberty; abandoning ourſelves entirely 
ç to the contemplation of all things, which it will 
<« be given us to know perfectly. The ſituation 
« jtſelf of the places to which we ſhall have at- 
* tained, in facilitating to us the view of celeftial 
4 Objects, and in kindling in us the deſire of pe- 
« netrating their beauties, will enable us fully to 
“ ſatisfy the inſatiable ardour natural to us for 
knowing truth. And it will diſcover itſelf 
4 more or leſs to us, in proportion as we ſhall 
cc have been more or leſs ſollicitous to nouriſh our- 
«© ſelves with it during our abode upon earth. 
4 What a ſight will it be, when we ſhall be able, 
& at one view, to behold the whole earth, its ſitu- 
<& ation, figure, limits, and all its regions, whe- 
ce ther inhabited, or deſert and void through ex- 
55. ceſs of heat and cold l“ 9 8 
"Behold here then the extent of philoſophic beati- 
tude! What blindeſs and miſery! We ſee however, 
through this darkneſs, an admirable and very in- 
ſtructive principle: That, in the other life, Truth 
will reveal itſelf to us in proportion as we have 
ſought after and loved it in this. * 


„ 


* Precipue verd fruentur ea, qui tum etiam, cum has terras in- 9 
colentes circumfuſi erant caligine, tamen acie mentis diſpicere | 4 
cupiebant. | 
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The philoſophers, who admit the immortality of 
the ſoul, give it a more noble employment after 
death. I do not examine whether Ariſtotle is to 
be ranked in that number. That queſtion has ex- 
erciſed and divided the Learned, and\is not for his 
honour, from only continuing dubious. As. to 


Plato, we ſee in all his works, that as well as So- 
. crates his maſter,” and Pythagoras who preceded 
them, he believed the ſoul to be immortal. Ci- 


cero, after having repeated many of his proofs, 


adds, that Plato * ſeems to endeavour to perſuade 
Others of this truth, bur to be fully convinced of 


it himſelf, radii wits 

Plato, treading in the ſteps of Socrates, opens 
+ two ways for ſouls after death: one of theſe leads 
ſuch as have ſullied themſelves with crimes and vio- 


lence upon earth to the place of torments; and by 


the other aſcend to the auguſt aſſembly of the gods, 


the pure and innocent ſouls, that, during their abode 
in bodies, have had as little commerce as poſlible 


with them, and have induſtriouſly imitated the life of 


the gods, from whom they derive their origin, by 


practiſing every kind of virtue. Right reaſon alone 
made theſe great philoſophers perceive, that, to 


juſtify Providence, it was neceſſary, that there were 


rewards for the good, and puniſhments for the 
wicked, after this life. I Me Tl 


Plato pro immortalitate animæ tot rationes attulit, ut velle cz- 
teris, ſibi certè perſuaſiſſe, videatur. Tuſe. Queſt. l. 1. u. 49. 


+ Ita cenſehat (Socrates) duas eſſe vias dupliceſque curſus ani- 


morum & corpore excedentium. Nam qui ſe humanis vitiis con- 
taminaſſent, & ſe totos libidinibus dediſſent, quibus cæcati velut 
domeſticis vitiis atque flagitiis ſe inquinaſſent, vel in rep. violanda 
fraudes inexpiables concepiſſent, iis demum quoddam iter eſſe ſeclu- 


ſum à concilio deorum. Qui autem ſe integros caſtoſque ſervaviſ- 


ſent, quibuſque fuiſſet minima cum corporibus contagio, ſeſeque 


ab his ſemper ſevocaſſent, eſſentque in corporibus humanis vitam 


imitati deorum; his ad illos, à quibus eſſent profecti, reditum fa- 
Gilem patere. Tiſc. Queſt, I. 1. n. 72. 4 * ; 
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A ECL 
Of the effetrs of nature. 

”T H Is. is properly the place where I- mould 
1 treat on Phyſics at large, and enumerate the 


principal queſtions it conſiders, in order to ſhew the 
origin and progreſs of this ſcience, and the different 


opinions of the antients and moderns concerning it. 


But this ſubject, beſides exceeding my ability, is 
too vaſt and extenſive to be contained within the 
narrow limits of an abridgment. The reader may 
find it treated with great perſpicuity in the work of 
F. Reynault the Jeſuit, intitled, The antient origin 
ef modern phyſics, of which I have made great 
uſe. He retains a very extraordinary moderation 
in it, whilſt he does equal juſtice to the antients 


and moderns. I ſhall content myſelf v rpm wich 


ſome general reflect ions. 

The Phyſics alone, or almoſt alone, were for 
many ages the employment and delight of the 
learned of Greece. They were the reigning ſcience 
there during about ® four hundred years. The phi- 
loſophers were divided into two famous ſchools, 


the Ionic, of which Thales was the founder; and 


the Italic, who followed Pythagoras, as I have ob- 
ſetved before. But the philoſophers, who acquired 
moſt fame in reſpect to phyſics, were Democritus 
and Leucippus, becauſe Epicurus adopted their ſyſ- 
il which we have extenſively from Lucretius. 
This ſyſtem, as I have already obſerved, admitted 


no principles but Matter and Void; two points, of 


which the one, I mean Void, is ſcarce conceiv- 
able; and the other repugnant to reaſon, eſpecially 
an reſpedt to the Jnclination or obliquity, which Epi- 
curus gives his Atoms. Notwithſtanding the ab- 


* From Thales to Hipparcbus, with whom the natural philaſe her: 
| ty end, vey. near that number of by ars are computed. 
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ſurdities of this ſyſtem, the Epicureans, properly 

ſpeaking, were the only. natural philoſophers of an- 

tiquity: They at leaſt ſaw, that the Cauſes of what 

happens to Bodies, were to be ſought only in Bo- 
dies, as well as their properties, motion, reſt, and 
figure: and, with this principle, they do not ex- 
plain certain particular effects amiſs, tholigh. they 
err groſsly in reſpect to Firſt: Cauſes. 

. Ariſtotle treated Phyſics, or rather ſpoiled chem, 
in in explaining corporeal effects by terms that can 
relate only to Mind, as Sympathy, Antipathy, Hor- 
ror, &c. and in defining things only by ſome 
of their effects, often ill choſen, expreſſed in an 

obſcure manner, and almoſt e without ſhew- 
Ing their-cauſes: - 
It was not till an age dete the birth uf Ix- 
sus Cgalsr, that Phyſics began to appear at 
Rome, and to ſpeak the Roman language chere by 
the mouth of Lucretius. “ At length, ſays that 
c philoſophical poet, the fene of nature are no 
longer myſteries: and I can boaſt of being the 
< firſt that taught them to Peak the language of 
«© our Country? „ Tot © 3h 


Luer. I. . Denique natura bac rerum ratiogue rigerth FI 
-  Nuper;, & hanc primus cum primis ipſe reperius. 
Nunc ego ſum, | in pairias qui ; Poſſum vertere voces. 


"Seneca ſays, that the cauſes of the eclipfes of the 
moon, and of many other Phænomena in nature, 
were bur lately known at Rome; with what reaſon 
1 cannot ſay. T Long before Pliny's time, the day 
and hour of eclipſes were foretold; and 4 Cicero 
affures us, that in his time he hour and a 


Cur tuna deficiat, hoc 0 nos quoque nuper ritlo ad certum 
.perduxit. Senec. Nat. Queſt. l. 7. c. 25. 
+ Inventa eſt jampridem ratio prænuntians horas, non öh dies 
ac noctes, ſolis lunæque defequum. Pl. I. 20, c. 2. 
© Defectiones ſolis & lunæ cognitæ Fre to ue in omne_poſ- 
terum tempus, que, — futuræ int. seen ic. 4 nur. 
Abr. l. 2. u. 135. | 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 40; 
tude-of all eclipſes, either of ſun or moon, had been 


calculated for all ſucceeding ages. Sulpitius Gal- Liv. l. 44. 


lus, the evening before Paulus Emilius was to give”: 37: 
Perſeus battle, foretold an eclipſe of the moon, 
that was to happen the ſame night, and gave the 
army the reaſons of it. The eclipſe began exactly 
at the hour he had mentioned, which made the 
troops conſider him as a perſon. of more than hu- 
man knowledge. Editd hora luna cùm defeciſſet, Ro- 
manis militibus Galli ſapientia prope divina videri. 
This laſt example proves, that this kind of know- 
ledge was very rare amongſt the Romans in thoſe 
days, who never applied themſelves very much ei- 
ther to the ftudy'« of cr or the other S een 
Keen des.“ itt 

The Greeks differed much from them in chis 
— They cultivated them during a great length . 
of time, and, if the honour of inventing them be 
not their due, no- body can deny them that of hav- 
ing exceedingly improved them. It is not eaſy to 
find a ſyſtem of the world applauded in our days, 
of which the antients have not at leaſt had ſome 
knowledge. If we fix the earth with Tycho Brahe, 
in order to make the ſun, circled with Mercury and 
Venus, turn round it, that ſyſtem was known to 
Vitruvius. Some fix the ſun and ſtars, to make vitruv. de 
the earth turn round from Weſt to Eaſt exactly Archit.l.g. 
upon its centre: and this is the ſyſtem, at leaſt in 13, wy 
part, of Ecphantus the Pythagorean, and of Ni- Plat. de 
cetas the Syracuſan. The ſyſtem now in vogue is Pn E 1 5 
that which places the ſun in the centre of a vortex, p. 896. 
and the earth in the number of the planets ; and Cie. _ 
which makes the planets turn round the ſun in the . 
following order : Mercury, neareſt the ſun; Ve- 
nus; the earth turning upon its centre, with the 
moon revolving round it; Mars; Jupiter; and 
Saturn laſt of all. This ſyſtem of Copernicus is 
not new: it is that of * Ariſtarchus, ang part of the 

1 Stob. Eclog. Phyſ. p. d & 56. | 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
mathematicians. of antiquity ; of * Cleanthes of Sa- 


mos; of F Philolaus; of the Pythagoreans, and 


very probably of Pythagoras himſelf. 

And indeed it had been a wonder if this ſyſtem 
of Copernicus, which ſeems fo rational, had never 
entered into the thoughts of any of the antient phi- 
loſophers. This ſyſtem, I ſay, appears very ra- 
tional. For, if the earth did not move, the ſun 
and all the ſtars, which are very great bodies, muſt 
make an immenſe revolution round the earth in 


twenty. four hours; and the fixed ſtars which would 


be in the greateſt circle, where the motion is always 
the ſtrongeſt, would in one day take a compaſs of 
three hundred millions of leagues, and go farther 
than from hence to China, in the time one could 
-pronounce theſe words, Go 1% China. For alli this 
muſt happen, if the earth does not turn round 
upon its own axis every twenty-four hours. It is 
not difficult to conceive, that it does turn round 
in this manner, which at moſt-i is not above nine 
thouſand leagues, a trifle in nien, with three 
hundred millions. br; ernie 
Amongſt the Moderns, rational phyſics had * 
little progreſs till the time of Deſcartes. He took 
from the Epicureans the principle, That, to explain 
the effects of bodies, recourſe was to be had only 
to bodies. But religion taught him to reject their 
impious principles of Neceſſity and Chance. For 


the principle of his phyſics he lays down a God the 


Creator and Firſt Mover. He alſo proſcribed the 
Vacuum as inconceivable, and Atoms, admitting mat- 
ter to be diviſible ad inſinitum, or, as he terms it 
himſelf, ad indefinitum. | 

With matter and motion, ea be owns, . 
proceed only from the hands of God, he had the 
boldneſs te create a world; and, inſtead of tracing 


E Plut. de facie it in orbe lunæ, p. 923. 
+ Plut. de ou philoſ. p. 896. 
Ba Acitot. e cœlo, l. 2. 6. 13. p. 658. 
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OFF FRILOSOFEY. 
effects to their cauſes, he pretended to eftabliſh 
cauſes, and to deduce effects from them. From 
thence flows his hypotheſis of Yortices, which is the 
moſt probable opinion hitherto advanced upon the 
Cauſes of the univerſe, though, in a great number 
of particular conſequences, Deſcartes, in effect of 
the weakneſs inſeparable from human nature, is 
frequently enough miſtaken, 


His Phyſics reigned in peace, when Newton un- 


dertook to dethrone them. He ſer the Vacuum on 


foot again, and pretended to demonſtrate the im- 


poſſibility of vortices; in a word, to ſubvert en- 


tirely the Carteſian Phyſics, Hence enſued a great 


war in the learned world, which has been carried 
on with abundance of warmth and vigour on both 
ſides. Whether the learned Engliſhman has ſuc- 


ceeded, or n6t, is a queſtion that does not concern 


me, and will not ſoon be decided. He has ar leaſt 


been more circumſpe& than Deſcartes, in having 


: propoſed to himſelf to proceed from known effects 


to the diſcovery of their cauſes. - 

It muſt be owned in general, that, in reſpect to 
phyſics, the Moderns have very much improved 
the learning of the Antients, and have added many 
new diſcoveries to them of great importance. And 


it could not have happened otherwiſe. Could it be 


poſſible, for ſo many fine geniuſſes, as ſucceſſively 
applied themſelves to the obſervation of Nature, 
during the courſe of ſo many ages, not to have in- 
riched phyſics, eſpecially fince they have diſcovered 
extraordinary aids which the antients had not ? Na- 
ture is an inexhauſtible fund, and curioſity has ſcarce 
any bounds, Hence it was no illuſion, when Se- 
neca foreſaw, that poſterity would diſcover abun- 


dance of ſecrets in nature unknown in his time. 


« Nature *, ſaid that great man, does not diſcloſe 
£1 f a | cc all 


* Rerum natura facra ſua non fimu] tradit—Veniet tempus, | 
quo iſta, que nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat quo poſter | 
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OF. PHILOSOPHY. 
& all her myſteries at once. The time will come, 
« when much that is now hid will appear in full 
« light. Poſterity will wonder how ſuch evident 
&« things eſcaped; us; and even the vulgar know 


what we are ignorant of.” This opinion is en- 
tirely reaſonable, and rich in ſenſe. Many things 


nave conduced to the conſiderable: progreſs of phy- 
hcs amongit the modern. 4 4s 

They may be ſaid to have entirely changed face, 
and ſoared to new heights, ſince the learned have 
made it a law to themſelves to ſtudy Nature in na- 
ture itſelf, to make uſe of their own eyes and rea- 
ſon for diſcovering its myſteries, and no longer ſub- 


ject themſelves blindly and without examination to 


the judgment of others; in a word, ſince they have 
thrown off the yoke of authority, which in Phyſi- 
cal matters ought not to inſlave our minds, and is 
only proper to keep them, through weak reſpect, in 
a ſtate of idle and preſumptuous ignorance. What 
progreſs did Phyſics make during the courſe of 
the fourteen or fifteen ages, in which the authori- 


ties of Ariſtotle and Plato were alternately the law ? 


That method ſerved only to excite vain diſputes, to 
prevent generous efforts, and to extinguiſh all cu- 
rioſity and emulation; whilſt the lives of philoſo- 
phers moſt capable of improving phyſics paſſed 
in knowing what had already been thbught, rather 


| than what one ought to think. 


1 always diſliked a maxim of Cicero's, which 
however pleaſed him much, and which he repeats 
more than once, It is, that he had rather err with 
Plato, than think aright with the other philoſo- 
phers. Errare mehercule malo cum Platone quam 
cum iſtis vera ſentire. I don't ſee how this thought 
can conſiſt with good ſenſe. Is it ever juſt to pre- 
fer error to truth, under whatever fine name or 


ſpecious form it may conceal jtſelf? We ſee here 


noſtri tam aperta neſciſſe nos mirentu.Multa venientis ævi po- 


5 2 ; 2 
the 


Pulus ignota nobis ſciet. 
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the tendency of this kind of idolatry for great men. 
Oaly Religion has a right to captivate our minds 1n 
this manner, becauſe it has God himſelf for its 
voucher, 'and there is no fear of erring with it. 

Euery body knows how much nature ſeems to 
affect concealing her ſecrets from us. To diſcover 
her myſteries, it is neceſſary to follow her ſtep by 
ſtep; we muſt, to uſe the expreſſion, ſurpriſe her 
in her operations; we muſt make obſervations and 
experiments; we muſt have a due number of phæ- 
nomena, in order to eſtabliſh a juſt principle for 
explaining them ; and experiments mult verity con- 


jectures. The Antients practiſed all 1 have now 


ſaid to a certain degree, and not without ſucceſs. 
But the ſagacity of the Moderns, aſſiſted by the 
invention of many new inſtruments, has roſe ex- 


ceedingly upon their knowledge. The principal 


of theſe new inventions are the teleſcope, the mi- 
croſcope, the Torricellian tube, or the barometer, 
and the air- pump. Sg 

One Zachariah Janſen invented the teleſcope and 
microſcope about the end of the ſixteenth century; 
Torricelli the tube, which bears his name, other- 
wiſe called the barometer, about the middle of the 
ſeventeenth century; and Otho Guerick the air- 
pump, ſome time after, 

Zachariah Janſen was an Hollander of Middle- 
burg in Zeland, by trade a ſpectacle- maker. Chance, 
by which a great number of the fineſt diſcoveries 
are made, and under which divine Providence de- 
lights to conceal itſelf, had a great ſhare in this of 
Janſen. Without any premeditated deſign, he placed 
two ſpectacle-glaſſes at a certain diſtance oppoſite 
to each other, and perceived, that the two glaſſes 
in that ſituation magnified objects conſiderably. In 
conſequence he fixed glaſſes in that manner, and 
from the year 1590 made one of the length of 
twelve inches. Such was the origin of the tele- 
ſcope,” which was afterwards greatly improved. 
Dd 4 | The 
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The inventor of the teleſcope did in little almoſt 
what he had done in large; and from thence came 
the microſcope. To the former of theſe inſtru- 


ments we are indebted for the knowledge of the 


heavens, at leaſt in part; and to the latter for that 
of a new little world. For we muſt not believe 


that we ſee every thing that inhabits the earth. 


There are as many ſpecies of inviſible as viſible 
animals. We ſee them from the elephant to the mite. 
And there our ſight ends. But at the mite begins 
an infinite multitude of animals, of which that 


inſect· is the elephant, and which our eyes cannot 


diſcern without aid. By the help of the microſcope 
we ſee thouſands of inſets, ſwimming and darting 


to and fro, in the hundredth part of a drop of 


water. Lewenhoeck ſays, that he has ſeen fifty 
thouſand in a very ſmall drop of liquor. 

+; Theſe glaſſes may be ſaid to be a new organ of 
-fight, which one could not have preſumed to ex- 


pect from the hands of Art. How much would 


the antients have been ſurpriſed, if it had been 


foretold to them, that, by the means of certain 


inſtruments, their poſterity ſhould one day ſee an 


infinity of objects not ſeen by them: an heaven un- 

known to them, and plants and animals, of which 

they did not ſo much as ſuſpect the poſſibility ! 
Torricelli was Mathematican to the Duke of 


Florence, and Galileo's ſucceſſor. Galileo was for 


having the effieacy of the horror of a Vacuum oc- 


caſion water to riſe in pumps, to about two and 


thirty feet, and to ſupport it there, where he fixed 
that famous efficacy. In 1643, Torricelli tried the 
efficacy of this imaginary horror in quickſilver. 


He cauſed a glaſs tube of three or four feet to be 


made and ſealed at the end hermetically. This 


he filled with quickſilver, and turned it upſide 
down as is ſtill practiſed. The quick ſilver came 
. down, but ſtopped, as of itſelf, at the depth of 
between twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight inches. 


Otho 
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OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Otho Guerick, conſul of Magdeburg, formed 
the deſign of trying a much greater kind of Va- 


cuum than that of the tube of Torricelli. Accord- 
ingly he cauſed a large round veſſel of glaſs to be 
made, with a ſufficiently ſmall opening at bottom, 
and a pump and ſucker to draw the air out of the 
veſſel. And this was the origin of the air-pump. 
Wonders came from his hands, that amazed phi- 


loſophers, no leſs than other people. With what 
aſtoniſhment, for inſtance, did they not ſee two 
braſs baſons, made exactly in the form of demi- 


ſpheres, and applied to each other at their edges, 


that could not be ſeparated by eight horſes on a 
ſide made faſt to each of them, and drawing dif- 
ferent ways! FE 

It is eaſy to conceive how much theſe machines, 
and others of a like nature, invented by the mo- 
derns, and much improved by uſe itſelf, and length 


of time, muſt have conduced to the progreſs of 


Phyſical Obſervations. | 

But what has contributed moſt to it is the eſta · 
bliſhment of Academies. The laſt age gave birth to 
four of the moſt famous almoſt at the ſame time. 


The Academy del Cimento, at Florence; the Royal 


Society, at London; the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris; and the Academy of the Curious in the ſecrets 
of nature, in Germany. The deſire of ſupporting 
the reputation of a body of which one is a mem- 
ber, and of diſtinguiſhing one's ſelf by important 
works, is a powerful incentive with the learned, 
which keeps them almoſt continually in action. 
Beſides which, only ſocieties, and ſocieties pro- 
tected by the prince, are capable of making the 
neceſſary collection of obſervations and well atteſted 
facts, for eſtabliſhing a future ſyſtem. Neither the 


learning, pains, life, nor faculties of a ſingle per- 


ſon ſuffice for that. Too great a number of ex- 
periments, of too many different kinds, all too 
2 — - 
frequently repeated in too many various manners, 
1 and 
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_ OF PHIL OSOPH YE. 
and. purſued with the ſame ſpirit for too great a 
length of time, are neceſſary to that effect, _ 
| ] admire the wiſdom and modeſty of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that, notwithſtanding the many 
learned Works with which it has inriched the pub- 
lie, and the many uſeful diſcoveries that are the 
fruits of its labours and obſervations, conſiders the 


ſiciences, at leaſt phyſics, as ſtill in their cradle. 


But I admire ftill more the religious uſe it makes of 


ſuch curious knowledge, which, according to it, 


ought to inſpire us with an high regard for the Au- 
thor of nature, from the admiration of his works. 
<< One can ſcarce help repeating often, ſay its me- 
„ moirs, that in reſpe& to the phyſics, the moſt 


common objects become ſo many miracles, as 
c ſoon as we conſider them with certain eyes.“ 


And in another place, The ſublime reflections in- 


to which phyſics lead us upon the Author of 


<* the univerſe, are not to be ranked amongſt 
<< its ſimple curioſities. That great work, always 


the more wonderful the more it is known, gives 


* us ſo high an idea of the artificer, that we find 
< ourſelves loſt in admiration and reverence of him, 


as often as we look into it. True Phyſics: rife 


<© fo high as to become a kind of Theology“ 

Before I proceed to the mathematics, I ſhall 
touch lightly upon Phyſic or Medicine, Anatomy, 
Botany, and Chymiſtry, all which are either parts 
of, or relate to, phyſics in general or natural philo- 


ſophy. Tertullian calls the phyſician's art be {ter 
of philoſophy ; and every body knows the three others 
depend on Phyſic. wo he 
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CHAPTER IV. 


F Treat what relates to Phyſic in a ſeparate chap- 


ter, to which I add Botany, Chymiſtry, and 
Anatomy, which are parts of it, but of which I 
ſhall ſay very little. | | 


SECT. I. 
Or FHIISEC. 


JIJHYSIC is undoubtedly of the ſame date with 
f diſeaſes, for men have endeavoured to rid 
themſelves of them, ever ſince they knew them; 
and diſeaſes are almoſt as antient as the world itſelf, 
ag they were the effect and puniſhment of ſin. 

en were long each his own phyſician, and it is 
hard to fix the time when Phyſic was firſt made an 


art and profeſſion. Neceſſity and experience made 


way for them. In certain countries, thoſe who had Plin. 1. 29. 
been cured of ſome diſeaſe, wrote down how, and in Proœm. 


by what remedies it had been effected, and depo- 
ſited thoſe accounts in the temples, for the inſtruc- 


tion of others in like caſes. In other places, as in Her. 1. x. 


Egypt and Babyloni the ſick were expoſed in pub- 
lic, in order that ſuch as paſſed by, who might 
have been ſick and cured of the ſame diſtemper, 
might give them advice. : 
The Egyptians conſidered their god Hermes, that 
is to ſay, Mercury, as the inventor of medicine. It 
is certain that they cultivated it both more antiently 
and more learnedly than any other people. | 
The Greeks diſputed that glory with them, or at 


leaſt followed them very cloſe in it. They will ſup- 


ply us with all the phyſicians, of whom I ſhall ſpeak : 


for the Romans applied themſelves little to this 
ſcience. 


c. 197. 
Strab. Il. 1. 


155. 
& 1: 16. 


P. 745. 
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ſcience. Before the Trojan war, Chiron the Theſ- 
ſalian, ſurnamed the Centaur, who was Achilles's 
governor, made himſelf famous in. phyſic by the 
cure of wounds, and the knowledge of ſimples, which 
he imparted. to that hero, and his friend Patroclus. 
Aſculapius, Chiron's diſciple, did not give place 
Pindar. to his er. Pindar repreſents him as extremely 
3 "5h verſed in all the parts of phyſic. Fable tells us, 
Jupiter, inraged that he had reſtored Hippolytus 
the ſon of Theſeus to life, killed him with thunder. 
Which intimates, that by his ſkill he cured ſuch 
deſperate diſeaſes, that he was ſaid to reſtore the 
— D777 717) ” | 

Having been placed in the number of the immor- 
tals, temples were erected to him in different places 
as the god of health. The moſt famous was that 
of Epidaurus. - It was from thence, in conſequence 
of a famous deputation, at the head of which was 
Q. Ogulnius, that he is pretended to have come to 
Rome in the form of a ſerpent, and to have de- 
livered the city from the plague in the year 461, 
from its foundation. A temple was afterwards 
built for him without the walls. That of Cos, the 
country of Hippocrates, was alſo very famous. In it 
were ſeveral tables or paintings, on which were written 
down the remedies the god had directed many ſick 
| Perſons to take, who had been cured in effect. 
Homer gives Æſculapius two ſons, both famous 
_ » phyſicians, of whom mention is made in the Iliad 
the one called Machaon, very expert in chirurgical 
operations, which in thoſe times, as well as in ſuc- 
ceeding ages, was not diſtin& from the practice of 
phyſic; the other Podalirius, more verſed in the 
Steph. Kind of phyſic called afterwards aoywn, that is to 
4 — ſay, founded upon principles and reaſonings. On 
his return from the Trojan war, Podalirius was 
driven by a tempeſt upon the coaſts of Caria, where 

he cured a daughter of king Damæthus, by bleed- 
Her in both arms. The father, by way of reward, 
of tn | gave 


QF:AMEYHESIEC 
gav ve her to him in marriage. Amongſt other chil- 
dren, he had one called Hippolochus, from whom 
Hippocrates ſaid he was deſcended. - 
Pliny ſuppoſes an interval of ſix or ſeven hundred Plin. 1. 29. 
years between the ſiege of Troy and the Peloponne- © 7+ 
ſian war, that is to ſay, the time of Hippocrates : 


413 


| which. is not entirely exact. Celſus places Pytha- Ceiſ. in 
goras, who lived in the time of Cyrus and his two . 


ſucceſſors, and ſome other philoſophers, as Emp 
docles and Democritus, i in the number of celebrated 
phyſicians. 


Phyſicians are diſtinguiſhed into — claſſes 


and ſects. Some are called Empirics, becauſe they 
followed experience almoſt entirely in their practice. 


Others, of whom Hippocrates was the chief, joined 
reaſon with experience, which kind of phyſic took: © 


the name of Dogmatic or Rational from-them. Some 


affected to depart from all other phyſicians, and to 
follow a peculiar method of their own : theſe were 
called the Methodiſts. I ſhall not confine myſelf 
ſcrupulouſly to this diviſion. I ſhall. only follow 


the order of time, and ſpeak of ſuch phyſicians as 


were moſt known. All the different ſects of phy- 


ſicians, for there is a great number of them, are 
learnedly treated on in Mr. Daniel le Clerc's hiſtory 


in reſtoring ſleep and health to king Darius, whom 2 
ſprain of the foot, occaſioned by a fall from his 519 


which the phyſi 


of phyſic, a work of profound erudition. 


 Democepts of Crotona gave proofs of his ſkill, A. M. 
Ant. J. C. 


horſe, kept n awake, and in exceſſive pain, Re 3. 
cians of the country were not able? 33. 


to remove. He afterwards cured the queen Atoſſa 
of an ulcer, which ſhe had long concealed out of 
modeſty. I have related this N s hiſtory, 


with that of Darius. 


©. 


A. M. 


HzroPHILUS acquired alſo great 1 by phyſic. Ves 
He made much uſe of botany, and ftill more of g. J. & 


300. 
anatomy, in which he made great improvements. Galen. 


| __ princes permitted him to diſſect the living Comment. 


11 in lib. 
bodies Hippoc. 
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bodies of condemned criminals, of whom a great 

number paſſed through his hands. * This made 
Tertullian call him 'an 'exccurioner rather than a 
phyſician. 


| A. M. Heropievs of Sicily floutiſhed andar Allan 


; +4 L ©. Longimanus. The ſect called Air e, from uſing 
464 © ſearce any remedy except diet and a regimen of life, 
—_ acknowledged him their' chief; as well as that 
se, Called Gymnaſtic ſect, from making great uſe of the 
exerciſe of the body for reſtoring and confirming 
health. He was os brother of the famous rheto- 
rician Gorgias, but 1s beſt known by one of his 
diſci . 


. e of he” ifland of Cos, is that 


Wc illuftrious diſciple. His birth is dated the firſt year 
456. of the LXXXth Olympiad. He is ſaid to have de- 
ſcended from Mſculapius by Heraclides his father, 
and from Hercules by his mother Praxitea. He 
firſt applied himſelf to the ſtudy of natural things 
CS and afterwards to that of the human 
body in particular. His own father was his firſt 
maſter. He alſo received leſſons from another cele- 
brated phyfician, Herodicus, of whom I ſpoke laſt. 
He made a great proficiency in all the parts of phy- 
fic, and carried the knowledge « of it it as high ay Was 
poſſible in thoſe days. 
I have already ſaid. chat he 1 was born at Cox: 
That ifland was conſecrated to the god Eſculapius, 
Who was adored there in a particular manner. It 
was a cuſtom for all, who had been cured of any 
diſtemper, to make an exact memorandum of the 
ſymptoms that had attended it, and the remedies 
by which they had been relieved. Hippocrates had 
cauſed all theſe accounts to be copied, which were 
of no ſmall advantage to him, ay ſerved him in- 
ſtead of a great length of Fxperience. ET, 


* * 
1 * 


Herophilus ille medicus, aut Lande, qui ſexcentos execuit, ut 


naturm ſerutatetur: qui homines dit, dt noſſet. Tertuf. ib. de 
anima, C. 10. 1 
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His vaſt capacity appeared in a peculiar manner A. M. 
during the plague, that raged particularly in the Ant. 7 c 
city of Athens and throughout Attica during the 430. 
Peloponneſian war. I have related elfewhere his 4. Hip. 
great zeal and devotion for the preſervation of his ol. II. 
country, the noble diſintereſtedneſs which induced 

him to refuſe the advantageous offers of the king of 

Perſia, and the extraordinary honours with which 

Greece thought it incumbefit upon itſelf to reward 

the important ſervices he had rendered it. 

The people of Abdera are ſaid to have written to 
Hippocrates to deſire him to come thither to viſit 
Democritus. They ſaw that philoſopher regardlefs 
of every thing, laugh at every thing, ſay that the 
Air was full of images, and boaſt that he made 

voyages into the vaſt immenſe of things. Conſider- 
ing all this as ſo many ſymptoms and beginnings of 
Pphrenzy, they were afraid he would run mad, and 
that his great learning would entirely turn his brain. 
Hippocrates ſet them right and judged very diffe- 
rently of Democritus*s condition. It is not certain 
that the letters aſcribed to Hippocrates, from whence 
this fact is taken, are genuine. ee = 
The writings which he left behind him in great 
number, have always been and ſtill are conſidered, 
as the moſt perfect in this kind, and as the beſt and 
moſt proper foundation for the ſtudy of phyſic. He 
has preſerved the remembrance of an event in them, 
which does him ſtill more honour than all learning 
and capacity. It is the ſincere confeſſion of an er- 
Tor, which he had committed in dreſſing a wound 9 
in the head: for antiently, as we have obſerved, | | 
Phyfic, ſurgery, and pharmacy, were not diſtinct | 
profeſſions. * He is not aſhamed to own, at the | 
De ſuturis ſe deceptum eſſe Hippocrates memoriz prodidit, more | 


. 
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magnorum virorum, & fiduciam magnarum rerum habentium. Nam 
Jevia ingenia, quia nihil habent, nihil fibi detrahunt. Magno in- f 
genio, multaque nihilominus habituro, convenit etiam ver! erroris þ 
confeſſio, præcipuè in eo miniſterio, quod utilitatis cauſa poſte- 
ris traditur, ne qui decipiantur eadem ratione qua quis deceptus eft. 
Gel, I. 8. c. 4. | : 

| | expence 
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expence in ſome meaſure of his glory, that he was 
miſtaken; leſt others, after him, and by his exam- 
ple, ſhould fall into the ſame error. Little minds, 

ſays Celſus, and men of vulgar abilities, do not act 
| in this manner, but are much more careful of the 
. | {mall reputation they have, becauſe they can. loſe 
| | nothing without impoveriſhing themſelves. Only 
| 


great geniuſſes, conſcious to themſelves of the abun- 
dance they otherwiſe poſſeſa, are capable of ſuch a 
confeſſion, and of neglecting, the little loſſes that 
diminiſh nothing of their riches and opulence, 


= an admirable ſpirit of candour and ingenuity. Of 

| faorty-two patients, whoſe. diſtempers he deſcribes 
in his firſt and third books «por epidemical diſeaſes, 
he owns that he cured only ſeventeen, that the reſt 
died under his hands. In the ſecond book of the 
ſame work, ſpeaking of a kind of quinſey, attend- 
ed with dangerous ſymptoms, he ſays, that all his 


patients recovered. Had they died, adds he, 7 ſors | 


| 
Save ſaid ſo with the ſame freedom. 31 
5 Lib. de In another place, he complains modeſtly. of the 

| ane. injuſtice of thoſe who cry down phyſic, under the 
Pretence, that many people die in the hands of phy- 
ſicians. As if, ſays he, the death of the patient 
= - might not be imputed to the unſurmountable vio- 
| lence of the diſtemper, as much, or rather. more, 

than to the fault of the phyſician. Do, 

| Lib. pre. He declares, that it is no diſhonour to a pbyſ- 
| reptionum. cian, when he is at a loſs; how to act in certain dif- 
| ficult caſes, to call in other phyſicians, in order to 
conſult with them upon What is neceſſary to be 

done for the patient's good. From whence we ſee 

that ſuch conſultations are an antient cuſtom. 
The character of a truly honeſt man, and one of 
the greateft probity, appears in the oath of Hip- 


calls the gods, who preſide over phy ſic, to witnefs 
12 ſincere deſire he has to —— exactly _ 


3 | He makes alſo. another confeſſion, that argues 


pocrates, with which he introduces his works. He 
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the duties of his ſtation. He expreſſes 4 warm | 
and reſpectful gratitude for him who taught him 
the art of phyſic, and declares that he ſhall always 
conſider him as his father, and his children as his 
own brothers, whom he ſhall make it his duty to 
aſſiſt upon all occaſions, both with his fortune and 
advice. He proteſts, that, in the regimen which 
he ſhall preſcribe for the ſick, he ſhall take great. 
care to conſult what may be beſt for them, and to 
avoid whatever may. be. to their prejudice. He 
propoſes to himſelf the leading of a pure and ir- 
reproachable life, and not to diſhonour his profeſ- 
ſion by any action worthy of blame. He ſays 
that he ſhall never undertake to cut for the ſtone, 
and ſhall leave that operation to perſons whom 
long experience has rendered dexterous at it. He 
proteſts that, if in viſiting his patients or other- 
wiſe, he ſhall diſcover any thing which ought to 
be concealed, that he will never reveal it, but will 
inviolably obſerve the ſacred lay of ſecrecy. And 
laſtly he hopes, by his punctual attachment to all 
theſe rules, that he ſhall acquire the eſteem of poſ- 
terity, and conſents to forfeit the good opinion of 
the world for ever, if he is ſo unfortunate as to de- 
part fram them.. 

He is highly praiſed for his diſintereſtedneſs, a 
moſt eſtimable virtue in a phyſician. What he ſays | 
upon this ſubject is worthy of remark. He is for x, Lib. 
having the phyſician act, in reſpect to his fees, with præreptio- 
honour and humanity, and regulate them by the wum. 
patient's, power to reward them more or leſs libe- 
rally. There are even occaſions, ſays he, on which 
. a phyſician ought neither to aſk nor to expect re- 
ward; as in the caſes of ſtrangers and the poor, 
whom all the world are obliged to aſſiſt. | 
He appears to have been full of reſpe& for the De price. 
Divinity. Thoſe, ſays he, who firſt diſcovered medic. 
«© the manner of curing diſeaſes, believed it an art, 
* of-which the invention ought to be attributed to 
Vol. III. 28 = Ton” 


| 
| 
| 
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© God.” I have already obſerved elſewhere, that 


Tuſe. Cicero was of the ſame opinion: Deorum immorta- 


1 lium inventioni conſecrata eff ars medi. 
Nothing is particularly known of the death of 
Hi ppocrates. He died at a very advanced age, and 
left two ſons, TarssAtus and DRaco, who ac- 
quired great reputation amongſt the phyſicians, as 
well as Pol v BI Us, his ſon- in- law and ſucceſſor. 
I have ſpoken, in the hiſtory of Philip, of the ri- 
diculous vanity of a phyſician called opp 
A. M. whom that prince treated as he deferved. - 175 
3677. Pur of Acarnania is known from the Gaturary 


ery * draught he gave Alesander the Great, which ſaved 


A. M. his life, at à time when endeavours had Arenen 


3722 to render that phyſician ſuſpec ted. 

Ante J. ©: ExAsISTR —.— himſelf. known and — 

Val. Max. ed by his addteſs in diſcovering the cauſe of the 

90 . Fir. ſickneſs of Antiochus Soter, the fon of Seleucus 
king of Syria. F have related the fact in its place. 

Plin. I. 29. If - Pliny may be helieved, that wonderful eure which 

in Prom: reſtored a tenderiy bele ved ſon to his father, was fe- 
warded with an hundred talents, that is ro ſay, an 

| hundred thouſand crowns. ' 
A. M. ApotiopPHants, phyſieian to A a 
Rue: 1 the Great, was very learned in his profeſſion; but 
3 © became ſtill more famous by the important ſervice 

Vol. VIII. Which he rendered his maſter. Hermias, the firſt 
miniſter of that prince, committed unheardꝭ of e- 
tortions and oppreſſions, and had rendered hiniſelf 
fo terrible, that no-body dared lay their complaints 
before the court. Apollophanes had ſo much love 
for the public good, as not to fear riſquing his for- 
tune for it. He diſcovered the general diſcontent 
of the kingdom to the king, and left that leſſon to 
phyficians, upon the uſe they ought to UNE of 
their freedom of acceſs to prince. 


A. M. MͤITRRI DATES, who was ſo long the terror of 


3880. the Romans, diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly in phyſic, 
_ c. not only by t the invention of the antidote — geil 
| dg bears 
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bears his name, but the compoſition of ſeveral 


earned works, which Pompey made Lenæus his 
freed-man tranſlate into Latin. . 
AscEPIADESs of Bithynia, who at firſt taught A. M. 
eloquence at Rome, quitted the profeſſion of a rhe- 8 © 
torician to take up that of a phyſician, which he be- 34. 
lieved more profitable than the other, and was not Plin- I. 26. 
miſtaken. He introduced an entire change in the 
practice obſerved before him, and departed almoſt 

in every thing from the principles and rules of Hip 
pocrates. To ſolid and profound knowledge he 
ſubſtituted the inſinuation and repute of a fine 
ſpeaker, which often paſs for merit with the ſick. 

He alſo made it his buſineſs to flatter their taſte, 

and gratify their deſires to the utmoſt of his power, 

a certain means for gaining their confidence. His 

maxim was, that a phyſician ought to cure his pa- 

tients, * /afely, ſoon, and agreeably. This practice 

is much to be deſired, ſays Celſus. But the mis- 

fortune is, that to endeavour to cure too ſoon, and 

to preſcribe nothing but what is agreeable, are 


generally attended with great danger. What con- Apul:1. 4. 


tributed moſt to bring him into vogue was his luckily Flerid. 
meeting a man, that his friends were going to in- 


ter, in whom he found ſome remains of life, and 


whom he reſtored to perfect health. Pliny often 
mentions this phyſician, but with very little eſteem. 

Tre MisoN; the diſciple of Aſclepiades, was a A. M. 
native of Laodicæa. He made ſome alteration in - 0 
his maſter's ſyſtem, when he was old. The ſect 4. 
which he formed, was called the Methodic ſeli, be- 
cauſe he thought proper to eſtabliſh a method for 
rendering phy ſic more eaſy to learn and practiſe. 
Juvenal does not ſpeak in his favour: 25 


Quot Themiſon ægros autumno occiderit uno. sat. 104.4. 


* Aſclepiades officium eſſe medici dicit, ut tutd, celeritdr, & ju- 
eundè curet. Id votum eſt; ſed fere periculoſa eſſe nimia & feſ- 
tinatio & voluptas ſolet. Celſ. I. 3. c. 4. 5 
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As in one autumn learns Themiſon kills, 


Cicero and Horace mention CrATBRUS as a 
learned phyſician. 
D1oscoriDes (Pedacius) a phyſician of Angzar- 
* 66. ba, a city of Cilicia, afterwards called Cæſarea. 
Voſſius, after Suidas, ſays, that he was phyſician 
to Antony and Cleopatra, It is believed that they 
confound him with another Dioſcorides, ſirnamed 
Phacas. The perſon meant here might live in 
Veſpaſian's time. Some of the Learned have diſ- 
puted, whether Pliny copied Dioſcorides, or the 
latter extracted. his work. from Pliny. Theſe two 
authors wrote at the ſame time, and upon the ſame 
ſubjects, without ever citing each other. The ſub- 
ject treated by Dioſcorides is the Materia Medica, 
the matter or elements of medicine, All bodies 


uſed in phyſic are ſo called, and are principally re- 


duced to three ſpecies: plants, animals, and mine- 
rals, or. things of the nature of the earth. 


sueton. in Ax ronrus Mus, the freedman, phyſician, of 
B the emperor Auguſtus, cured him of a dangerous 


82 . diſtemper, which had reduced him to the laſt ex- 


517. tremity, by treating him in a manner quite diffe- 
rent from what had been uſed before, and makin 
him uſe cold baths, and refreſhing draughts, This 

happy cure, belides the great preſents made him 
by the emperor and the ſenate, acquired Muſa 
the privilege of wearing a gold ring, which till 
then had been granted only to perſons of the firſt 
condition. All phyſicians, on Muſa's account, 
were exempted from all taxes for ever. The Ro- 
man people, to expreſs their gratitude, cauſed a 
ſtatue to be erected to him near that of Æſcula- 
ot. 1j. Pius. He took the ſame method with TIOLRCC, 


1. * — — Nam mihi Baias 
. 3 Muſa ſupervacuas Antonius, & tamen illis 
Me facit inviſum, gelida cum perluor unda 
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ad made him uſe the cold bath in the midſt of 
winter. 

Corntrtivs CElsus is believed to have lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. He was very learned, and 


had written upon all kinds of ſubjects. Quintilian, L. 12. c. 12. 


who highly extols his erudition, terms him how- 
ever only an indifferent genius: Cornelius Celſus, 

mediocri vir ingenio. I don't know whether the phy- 
ſicians' agree with him in this point. We have 
eight books of his upon phylic, which are wrote in 
very good Latin. - 


GALEN, the - moſt celebrated of 8 next A. D. 137. 


to Hippocrates, was of Pergamus. He lived in 

the reigns of Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
ſome other emperors. He was educated with great 
care in the ſtudy of polite learning, philoſophy, 
and the mathematics. When he had made choice 
of che profeſſion of phy ſic, he devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to it, went to many of the cities of Greece, 
to receive leſſons from the moſt famous maſters in 
that ſcience, and continued particularly at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, where the ſtudy of phyſic flouriſh- 
ed at that time, more than in any other part of the 
world. When he returned into his own country, 
he knew how to make great uſe of the precious 


treaſures of learning which he had collected in his 


travels. His principal application was in ſtudying 
Hippocrates, whom he always conſidered as his 
maſter, and in whoſe ſteps he thought it his honour 
and duty to tread. He received his principles in 
all their force, which had been neglected and left 
in oblivion above fix hundred years. 

He went to Rome at the age of thirty- four, 
where he acquired great reputation, and at the ſame 
time drew upon himſelf no leſs envy from the other 


phyſicians. His extraordinary cures of patients ab- 


| ſolutely given over, his fagacity in diſcovering the 
true cauſes of diſtempers that had eſcaped others, 
dhe certainty wigh which he often foretold all the 


Be ſymptoms. 
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ſymptoms * were to . the ect his bone: 


dies would produce, and the time in which a 
fect cure would be effected; all this occaſioned be 


being conſidered, on the one ſide, by the unpreju- || 


_ diced, as 2 phyſician of extraordinary learning and 


A. D. 166. 


| A. P. 170. 


talents; and on the other, by his jealous brethren, 
as a man who performed all his operations by the 
aſſiſtance of magic. At leaſt they ſpread that re- 
port to depreciate him, if poſſible, in the opinion 
of the people and the Great, 

The plague, which happened ſome years after, 
and which made horrible ravages throughout Italy 
and in many- other provinces, determined him to 
return into his country. If it was to take care of the 
people, his deſign was very generous and laudable. 

He did not continue long there. M. Aurelius, 
at his return from his expedition againſt the Ger- 
mans, ordered him to Aquileia, from whence he 
afterwards brought him in his train to Rome. The 


_ emperor repoſed great confidence in him. The ri- 


gid life which that prince led had very much i im- 
Paired his health. He took a preparation of treacle 


every day to ſtrengthen his ſtomach and lungs, 3 
which were very weak: this Galen made up for him. 


I0o this remedy the health he generally enjoyed, 
_ notwithſtanding his great weakneſs, was attributed. 


That prince, intending to return into Germany, 
was extremely deſirous of carrying Galen thither 


with him, whoſe great abilities, and perfect know- 


* 


ledge of his conſtitution, made him more capable 
of ſerving him than any other phyſician. Galen, 
however, having deſired him to leave him at Rome, 
the emperor, who was all goodneſs, complacency, 
and humanity, complied. I admire this condeſcen- 
Fon; but cannot conceive, how a phyſician in ſuch 
A conjuncture could refuſe himfelf to the defires of 
2 prince ſo worthy of conſideration. . 
Perhaps the deſign he had formed of writing upon 
55 ſic, and which he 8 have already begun to 
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put in execution, might occaſion this refuſal. And 
Indeed it was after this expedition of M. Aurelius 
till his death, and during the reign of Commodus, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, that Galen compoſed and 
publiſhed his writings upon phyſic, whether during 
his abode at Rome, or after his retirement into his 
own country, Part of his writings were loſt in the 
conflagration which. deſtroyed whole quarters of 
Rome and many libraries, in the reign of the em- 
peror Commodus. The place and time of — 8 | 
death are not exactly known. | : 
| 
| 
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A fact, which Galen relates himſelf, ſhews us Gal. de 1 
both his vaſt ability, and the eſteem which M. Au- Præcog- 
relius had for him. That prince, ſays he, ha- r 
<« ving been ſuddenly ſeized in the night with a (1401 
« cholic and looſeneſs, which made him feveriſh, = 
his phyſicians ordered him to lie ſtill, and gave it 
him only a little broth in the ſpace of nine hours. | 
The ſame phyſicians, returning afterwards to the 
emperor, where I happened to be, judged from 
his pulſe, that he had a fever coming on him: 
for. my part, I continued filent, and even with- 
<« out feeling his pulſe in my turn. This induced 
<* the emperor to aſk me, turning cowards the ſide 
«<< where I was, why I did not come to him? To 
which I anſwered, that his phyſicians having al- 
ready felt his pulle twice, I came into what they 
ce had done, not doubting but that they were better 
* judges of his pulſe than me. The prince how- 
ever offering me his arm, I then felt his pulſe, 1 

* and having examined it with abundance of at- 1 
e tention, I declared that there was not the leaſt | {$i 
< ſign of the acceſs of a fever, but that his ſto- 1 
% mach was clogged with ſome indigeſted food 1 
* which occaſioned his being feveriſh. M. Aure- f 
“ lius was ſo well convinced of what I ſaid, that 11 
* he cried out: That's it; you have bit it exatlly : N 
IJ. feel my ſtomach clogged; and repeated the ſame _ j 
* twa or three times over. He afterwards aſked 
5 GS <6 
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e me, what was to be done to relieve him? I re- 
* plied, if any other perſon except the emperor 
« were in the ſame condition, I ſhould give him 
% a little pepper in wine, as I have often done upon 
the like occaſion. Bur, as it is the cuſtom to 
give no remedies to princes, but what are very 
£6. gentle, it will ſuffice to apply ſome wool ſteeped 
« in oil of ſpike very hot to the emperor's ſtomach. 
« M. Aurelius, continues Galen, did not fail to 


take both thoſe remedies, and addrefling himſelf 


* afrerwards to Pitholaus, his ſon's governor : We 
* have but one phyſiczan, ſaid he, ſpeaking of me. 
« Hes the only man of value wwe bau. 

The manners of thar illuſtrious phyfician ſuited 


his ability and reputation. He expreſſes great re- 


ſpect for the Divinity in abundance of places; and 
ſays, ©** That piety does not conſiſt in offering in- 
„ cenſe or ſacrifices to him; but in knowing and 
« admiring the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, that 
« ſhines forth in all his works one's ſelf, and in 
* making others know and admire them. He had 


e the misfortune of not knowing, and even of con- 


„ demning the true religion.“ 

He never mentions his father, or his maſters, but 
with the warmeſt and moſt reſpectful gratitude, 
eſpecially when he ſpeaks of Hippocrates, to whom 
he aſcribes the whole honour of all he knew or 
practiſed. If he departs ſometimes from his opinion, 


for he reſpected truth above all things, it is with 


ſuch precautions and reſervations, as argue the fin- 
cere eſteem he had for him, and how much he con- 
fidered himſelf below him in every thing whatſoever. 

His aſſiduity about the ſick, the time which he 
beſtowed upon knowing their condition exactly, the 
care which he took of the poor, and the relief he 
procured them, are fine models for the imitation of 

erſons of the ſame profeſſion. | 


Fiin.l.2s We read in Pliny, that ArcnacarTvus of Pelo- 


ponneſus was the firſt phyſician who came to 
Rome: 


a +» 2 ad - 
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Rome: this was in the conſulſhip of L. Emilius A. M. 
and L. Julius, the 33 5th year from the foundation == = 
of the city. It would be ſurpriſing if the Romans 215. 
were ſo long without phyſicians. Dionyſius Hali- 24; 5 
carnaſſenſis, ſpeaking of a plague, which ſwept off p. 677. 
almoſt all the ſlaves and half the citizens in the 
30 iſt year of Rome, ſays, that there were not phy- 
ſicians enough for the number of the ſick. There 
were phyſicians then at that time. But it is pro- 
bable, that the Romans, till the arrival of Archaga- 
thus, uſed only the natural, or the ſimple Empiric 
kind of phyſic, ſuch as we may ſuppoſe it practiſed 
by the firſt men. That phyſician was treated very 
honourably at firſt, and rewarded with the freedom 
of the city: but the violent remedies which he was 
obliged to uſe, for his principal excellency conſiſted 
in ſurgery, ſoon diſguſted the people both of him 
and of phyſic in general. It ſeems however, that 
many phyſicians came from Greece to Rome to 
practiſe their art, though Cato, during his life, op- 

ſed it with his whole power. For, in the decree, 

y which, many years after the death of that cele- 
brated cenſor, the Greeks were obliged to quit 
Rome, the phyſicians are mentioned expreſsly. 
Till Pliny's time, of all profeſſions, that of phy- 
fic, as gainful as it was, was the only one no Ro- 
man had followed, becauſe they believed it below 
them; and, if any did practiſe it, it was, to uſe 
the expreſſion, only in going over to the Grecian 
camp, and ſpeaking their language: for ſuch was 
the folly and madneſs of the Romans, and even of 
the loweſt of the people, that they would confide 
only in ſtrangers, as if their health and lives had 


® Solam hanc artium Græcarum nondum exercet Romana gravitas 
in tanto fructu: pauciſſimi 5 4 attigere, & ipfi ſtatim ad Græ- 
cos transfuge. Imd vero auctoritas aliter, quam Græcè eam trac- 
tantibus, etiam apud imperitos experteſque — non eſt: ac 
minds credunt, quæ ad ſalutem ſuam pertinent, ſi intelligunt. Plix. 
I, 297 C. 1. 4 | 
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OF PHY SIC. 


been moſt ſafe in the hands of thoſe, nale very 


language they did not underſtand. 


It is difficult, and indeed foreign to my ſubject, 
to determine in reſpect to the merit of the antient 


5 modern phyſic, and to give the one the prefe- 
rence to the other. They have each their peculiar 
advantages, which render both highly eſtimable. It 
is natural to conceive, that the experience of many 
| ages muſt haye added conſiderable lights to the 
M. Buret- Knowledge of the antients, I deſired a learned phy- 
BY ſician, one of my brethren in the college royal and 
the academy of Belles Letters, and my particular 
friend, to favour me with a few lines upon what I 
might ſay with reaſon upon a ſubject abſolutely un- 
known to me. I ſhall content myſelf with inſerting 
them here, without any addition: 


et 
* 


ee 
(( 


8 


66 
£6 
cc 


„The new diſcoveries which have ioriched the 


phyſic of the moderns, and which may give it 
the preference to that of the antients, are: 

ws "Thoſe of anatomy, which have made it 
more perfectly acquainted with the ſtructure of 
the human body, and the wonders of the animal 
economy; amongſt others, the circulation of 


the blood, with all its relations and dependences: 
© which has given it a great inſight into the cauſes 


of diſeaſes, and the manner of treating them. 


2, Thoſe of ſurgery, which, beſides many very 


cc 
66 
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60 
60 
66 
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ſalutary operations added to thoſe of the antients, 
have rendered the modern practice more ſafe and 


and expeditious, and leſs painful. 
„ 3. Thoſe of pharmacy, which conſiſts in the 


knowledge and uſe of many ſpecific remedies for 
the cure of certain diſeaſes; as Quinguina for the 
ague, Ipecacuanba for the dyſentery, &c, without 
reckoning thoſe which chymiſtry has rendered 
more efficacious and leſs diſguſting. 

„ 4. The opening of bodies that have died of 
diſeaſes an *— ſource of the moſt impor- 


"Tat 
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*6 tant obſervations, for improving the practice of 
“ phyſic in the treatment of the ſame diſeaſes. 
The phyſic of the antients is perhaps to be 
4 preferred to that of the moderns, in being lefs 
* profuſe of medicines in ſickneſs, and leſs deſirous 
“ to precipitate cures; in obſerving the motions of 
nature wich more attention, and aſſiſting them 
<« with greater confidence; and in being contented 
*© to divide the honour of the cure with nature, 
ee without arrogating the whole glory of it to it- 
Kn 5% - "0 Ol 
Phyſic, however uſeful and ſalutary, has had the 
misfortune to be the butt, almoſt in all times, even 
of great and highly eſtimable perſons, eſpecially 
amongſt the Romans. Cato, to whoſe authority 
a triumph and the cenſorſhip add nothing, ſo much 
was his perſonal merit ſuperior to all titles, was one 
of thoſe who declared himſelf moſt ſtrongly againſt 
the phyſicians, as we ſee in a letter to his ſon, pre- 
ſerved by Pliny. But we muſt obſerve, that he 
means in it only the phyſicians from Greece, to 
which nation he has abundance of ill- will. You + 
„% may depend upon what I am going to ſay as a 
certain prediction. If ever that nation (meaning 
„ Greece) ſhould impart to us their taſte for letters, 
* we are undone; and eſpecially if they ſend us 
their phyſicians, They have ſworn amongſt them- 
+ ſelves to deſtroy all the Barbarians with their art.“ 
The Greeks called all other nations by that name. 
So exceſſive an exaggeration refutes itſelf, and ſuf- 
ficiently explains what we ought to think of it. 
+ Pliny the Naturaliſt was much in the ſame way 
of thinking. He ſeems to have made it his buſi- 


.. * Quod clariſſimè intelligi poteſt ex M. Catone, cujus auctoritati 
Triumphus atque Cenſura minimum conferunt : tanto plus in ipſo 
eſt. Plin. J. 29. c. 1. 8 

+ Nequiſſimum & indocile genus illorum. Et hoc puta Vatem 
dixiſſe: Quandocumque ifta gens ſuas literas dabit, omnia corrum- 
| os Tum etiam magis, fi medicos ſues huc mittet. Jurarunt in- 


r ſe barbaros necare omnes medicina. 1654. 
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all the arts phyſic is allowed to be practiſed without 
undergoing} any examination, or giving any proofs 
of its ability. They learn it, ſays he, at our 


Eecleſiaſt. 
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neſs to decry the phyſicians, by throwing together 
all that could make them contemptible and even 
odious. He taxes them with avarice, upon account 


of the conſiderable rewards they received from 
rinces : but ought the generous gratitude of the 
— to be imputed to phyſicians ? He reports the 


depravity of manners into which ſome of them fell: 


but were not theſe faults perſonal, and ought they 
not to be atoned for by the infinite ſervices which 


others of the ſame profeſſion have done mankind in 
all ages? He takes pains to turn the conſultations 


of phyſicians into ridicule: he repeats an antient 
inſcription upon a tomb, in which the deceaſed ſaid, 
that he died of a multitude of phyſicians: Tux BA 
SE MzpicoRuM PERIISsE. He complains that of 


« hazard, and acquire experience at the price of 


our lives. No law puniſhes their ignorance; nor 


< 1s there any example of its being chaſtiſed. Only 
% a phyſician can murder with abſolute impunity.” 
Pliny. has reaſon for theſe complaints ; but they ex- 
tend only to Empirics, that is to ſay, perſons of no 
repute, authority, or learning, who take upon them 
to practiſe that, of all the arts, which ſtands the 
molt in need of theſe qualifications. N 
Extremes are not to be admitted upon this head, 
in which blind confidence, and ill- grounded con- 
tempt, may be equally dangerous. The holy ſcrip- 


ture, which is the rule of our opinions, 'preſcrbes 
both to the patient and phyſician how they ought 


to think and act: Honour the phyſician with 
% the honour due unto him, for the uſes which 


you may have of him: for the Lord hath created 


_ * Nulla lex quæ puniat inſcitiam : capitale nullum exemplum vin- | 


dictæ. Diſcunt periculis noſtris, & experimenta per mortes agunt : 
medicoque tantum hominem occidiſſe impunitas ſumma eſt. Plin. 


I. 29. C. 1. 8 ; 
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* him—The Lord hath created medicines out of 
the earth, and he that is wiſe will not abhor 

them Was not the water made ſweet with wood, 
„that the virtue thereof [of plants] might be 
« known? And he hath given men 1kill, that he 
„ might be honoured in his marvellous works— 
« My ſon, in thy ſickneſs be not negligent ; but 
„% pray unto the Lord, and he will make thee: 
„% whole: Then give place unto the phyſician; for 
<« the Lord hath created him: let him not go from 
<« thee, for thou haſt. need of him. There is a 

<« time when in their hands there is good ſucceſs ; 
<< for they ſhall alſo pray unto the Lord, that he 
ce would proſper that which they give, for eaſe and 
+. remedy to prolong life. Only the Spirit of God 
is e of giving ſuch wiſe and or am: _—_— 


SECT. 1. 
19 BOTANY. 


B 0 T A N Y is a ſcience which treats of plants: 1 
This branch of knowledge has been eſteemed _ 
in all ages and nations. Mankind are generally 
enough convinced, that all phyſic is included in 
Simples; * and chers i is great reaſon to believe, that 1 
it had its beginning in theſe remedies, which are © | 
ſimple, natural, of no expence, always at hand, and 1 
within the capacity of the pooreſt perſon. Pliny 1 
cannot bear that, inſtead of uſing them, people ſnould * 
go at a great expence to the moſt remote countries 
in queſt of medicines. Accordingly we ſee, that 
the moſt antient phyſicians diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the knowledge and uſe of ſimples : ſculapius, Pzoniis 
who, if we may believe fable, reſtored Hippolytus habn | 
to life by the uſe of them; Chiron, the maſter of Ving. «1 
Achilles, ſo ſkilful in phyſic z Jaſpis, to whom his 1 
Hinc nata Medicina. Hæc ſola naturæ placuerat eſſe remedia, . 
parata vulgo, inventu facilia, ac fine impendio—Ulceri parvo me- 


dieina à Rubro mari imputatur, cùm remedia vera quotidie pauper- 
rimus quiſque cœnet. Flin. l. 24+ c. 21. 


r | father 
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father Apollo, the god of phyſic, md a as a rare 
gift, the knowledge of Simples 


Seire r e uſumque Weed | 
| An. I. 12. V. 796. | 


'7 o know the pow? rs of berbs, and arts of cure. 


Botany is one of the parts of natural Philoſophy! 
it calls in the aid of chymiſtry; and is of great 
uſe in phyſic. Natural philoſophy, or phyſics in 
general, conſiders the internal ſtructure of plants, 


their vegetation, generation, and multiplication, 


Chymiſtry reduces Ss to their principles or ele- 
ments. Phyſic derives from theſe elemental prin- 
ciples, and ſtill more frequently from the experience 
al the effects of plants, when employed in ſubſtance, 
the uſe to be — of them for the health of an hu · 


man body. The union of theſe ſeveral branches of 


knowledge in the ſame perſon forms an excellent 
character, but is not neceſſary. to Botany properly ſo 
called, whoſe bounds are leſs extenſive, within which 
it may confine itſelf with honour. To make plants 
a peculiar ſtudy, to know their moſt eſſential marks, 
to be able to name them in a ſhort and eaſy method, 
that reduces them to their proper and reſpective kinds 
and claſſes, to deſcribe them in terms ſo as to be 
known to thoſe who never ſaw them; theſe; are pre- 
ciſely the functions of a botaniſt conſidered as ſuch. 
In the earlier times, the knowledge of plants 
ſeems to have been purely medicinal: which is what 
rendered the catalogue of them ſo ſhort and ſo li- 
mited, that Theophraſtus, the beſt hiſtorian of an- 
tiquity come down to us upon this ſubject, names 
only fix hundred, though he had collected not only 
thoſe of Greece, but of Libya, Egypt, Ethiopia, 


and Arabia. Dioſcorides and Pliny, though they 


might have had better and ampler memoirs upon 
this head, have ſcarce cited more. But, far from 
- having eſtabliſhed any order amengſt them, they 
have not deſcribed thoſe of which they ſpeak, in a 
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OF BOTANY. 
proper manner todiſtinguiſh and make them known; 


and have many, even of the moſt important in their 


Collection, that are not now to be found. _ 
The ages which ſucceeded that of Dioſcorides, 

added little riches to Botany. And indeed at length: 

all the ſciences were eclipſed, and did not appear 


again till the fifteenth century, when every body was: 


intent upon hearing the antients, in order to retrieve 
the learning which had been ſo long buried in obli- 
vion: Pope Nicholas V. commiſſioned Theodore 
Gaza to tranſlate Theophraſtus, as the only man 
capable of making him underſtood. Soon after other 
learned men laboured ſucceſſively in tranſlating Dio- 
ſcorides. Theſe verſions, though very eſtimable in 
other reſpects, ſerved only to excite diſputes between 
many very learned phyſicians. 

The ſeareh after plants in the books of the 0 
and Latins was from that time conceived: not the 
beſt method of making any great progreſs in the 
knowledge of them. Accordingly reſolutions were 


taken to go in queſt of it to the places where the 


antients had written. With this view voyages were 
made to the iſlands of the Archipelago, Syria, Me- 
ſopotamia, Paleſtine, Arabia, and Egypt. Theſe 
excurſions were uſeleſs enough with reſpect to their 
principal deſign, the underſtanding of the antient: 
authors: but, the Learned having brought back. a 
great number of plants which they diſcovered. them 
ſelves, botany began to appear in its true form, and 
to change what before was only citation and com- 
ment into natural obſervations and a regular ſcience. 
About the end of the Fifteenth Century, they con- 
fined themſelves ſolely to deſcribing the plants of 
their own countries, or of thoſe into which greater 
curioſity had carried the loyers of botany ;, and they 
began to point out the places where each- plant 
grew, the time of its coming up, its duration and: 
maturity; with figures, that conſtitute the principal 
vue ef this kind of works, from th2 clearneſs they 


give 
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OF BOTANY. 
give them, Various collections which appeared at 


that time, inſtead of the five or fix hundred extract 
ed by Matthiolus from the antients, included in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century more than fix 


thouſand, all deſcribed with their figures. 
There was ſtill wanting however a general order, 
or ſyſtem, to the knowledge of plants, which might 


make it a ſcience properly ſo called; by giving it 
principles and a method. Upon this ſeveral of the 
Learned employed themſelves 3 with a 
ſucceſs, not indeed perfect hitherto, (for ſciences 
attain their ultimate perfection only from ſucceſſion 
of time) but which afforded great views and inſight 
for arriving at that perfection. 
the Syſtem of botany at length received its laſt 
form from Monſieur Tournefort. His inſtitutions, 


attended with the deſcription and deſigns of an im- 


menſe number of plants, will be an eternal monu- 
ment of the vaſtneſs of his views, and his laborious 
Inquiries, which coſt him incredible fatigues, in- 
Genta) neceſſary to the deſign he propoſed. For 


botany, ſays Mr. Fontenelle in his oration in praiſe 
of Mr. Tournefort, is not a ſedentary and inactive 


ſcience, that may be attained in the repoſe and ſhade 
of a cloſet, like geometry or hiſtory z or which, at 
moſt, like chymiſtry, anatomy, and aſtronomy, re- 
quires operations of no great pains and application. 
© 0o ſucceed in it, the ſtudent muſt range over moun- 
tains and foreſts, muſt climb ſteep rocks, and ex- 
Poſe himſelf upon the brinks of precipices. The 
only books, that can inſtruct him fully in this ſub- 
ject, are ſprinkled over the face of the whole earth, 
and, to peruſe and collect them, he muſt reſolve 
upon fatigue and danger. 


To ſucceed in the deſign of carrying botany to 


the greateſt perfection, or at leaſt to approach it, 


it would be neceſſary to ſtudy Theophraſtus and 
Diſcorides in Greece, Aſia, Egypt, Africa, and in 
T the places where they lived, or with = 

J 
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they were more particularly acquainted. | Monſieur | 
Tournefort received the king's orders, in 1700, ta 
make the tour of thoſe provinces, not only in order 
for knowing the plants of the anttents, and perhaps bl 
alſo ſuch others as might have eſcaped them, but | N 
for making obſervations upon natural hiſtory in 1 
eneral. Theſe are expences worthy of a prince of 
ewis XIVth's magnificence, and will do him in- 
finite honour throughout all ages. The plague, 
which then raged in Egypt, abdridged Mr. Tourne- 
fort's travels to his great regret, and made him re- 
turn from Smyrna into France in 1702. He ar- 
rived, as a great poet ſays upon a more pompous 
but leſs uſeful occaſion, laden with the ſpoils of tho Spoliis O- 
Eaſt. Beſides an infinity of various obſervations, nge 
he brought back thirteen hundred and fifty- ſix new Vir pa 
ſpecies of plants, without including thoſe which he 
had collected in his former travels. What vaſt riches! 
It was neceſſary to diſpoſe them in an order that 
might facilitate the knowledge of them. This Mr. 
Tournefort had before laboured in his firſt work, 
publiſhed in the year 1694. By the new order which 
he eſtabliſhed, the whole were reduced into fourteen 
figures of flowers, by the means of which we deſcend 
to ſix hundred and ſeventy- three kinds, or diſtinct 
Genuſſes, that contain under them eight thouſand 
eight hundred and forty-ſix Species of Plants. 
Since Monſieur Tournefort's death, botany has 
been greatly augmented, - and new additions are 
every day made to it by the pains and application 1 
of thoſe who. have the care of this part of phyſic in 1 
the royal garden of France, eſpecially ſince the di- 
rection of it has been given to the Count de Mau- 1 11 
repas, ſecretary of ſtate, who not only delights, 1 
but thinks it his duty, to protect learning and 
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learned men. 
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I ought here to expreſs my gratitude to * Mon- 


Doctor - regent in the faculty of phyfic in the univerſity of Paris, 
profeſſor ad demonflrator of plants in the garden-royal, &c. 
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| fieur Juſſieu ſenior, ho communicated one of 'his 


en vr me do me. 
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ro (HY MISTRY- is an art Which 15 to 


tained in mixed bodies, or, which is tlie ſame : thing, 


in vegetables, minerals, and animals; that is to fay, 


to make the analy ſis of natural bodies, to reduce 
them into their firſt principles, and to diſcover their 


hidden virtues.” It may be of uſe both to phyſicians 


in particular for The” diſcovery of medicines, and na- 


* tural philoſophers in general for the knowledge of 


nature. It does not appear, that the antients made 


much uſe of i * though perhaps it was not onknown 
fo them. 

Paracelſus, who- weg in the eus Fr. ho 
 finreench century, and taught phyſic at Baſil, ac- 
vired great reputation there; by euring many per- 

s of "Liſeaſes believed incurable with chymical 
en He boaſted, that he could preſerve a 
man's life during _ tes,” and died himſelf at 
fourſcore and eight. EVOL a 
Mr. Lemery, ſo expert and abe in lift: 


1 01 


r. declared almoſt all analyſes to be no more 


Mem. de 


racad. des 


ſciences, 
an. 1700. 


than the curioſity of philoſophers, and believed that, 

in reſpect to phyſic, chymiſtry, in reducing mixed 

bodies to their principles, reduced them often to 

nothing. I ſhall- dae one of his experiments, 

which is curious, and intelligible to every — 
He made an Etna or Veſuvius, by burying 


| the depth of a foot in the ground, during the hy 


mer, fifty pounds of filings of iron and ſulphur 
pulveriſed in e quantities, the whole made into 
a paſte with water. In about eight or nine hours 
time, the earth . and es itſelf in ſeveral 


Pines A 


LA ſeparate by fire the different ſubſtances con- 
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places; and emitted hot and nen Ack 
and at length nes, 
It is eaſy to conceive, chat a greater quantity. of 
this mixture of iron and ſulphur with a proportionate 
depth of earth was all that was wanting to form & 
real mount ena: That the fulphurous va 
would, in endeavouving a paſſage, have occaſioned 
an earthquake more or leſs violent, according to 
_ their: force and the obſtacles in their way: That, 
when they either found or made themſelves a vent, 
they would break out wich an impetuoſity to occa- 
fion an Hurricane: That, if they made their way 
through a part of the earth under the ſea, they 
would oceaſion thoſe water ſpouts fo. dangerous to 
ſnips: And, laſtly, that, if they roſe to the clouds, 
they would carry their ſulphur thicher along witty 
then, which would produce thunder. | 
{There is a kind of chimerical chymiſtry that pro- 
poſes the tranſmutation of metals as its object, and 
Is EE ah 885 or rde the . none. 
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NATOMY is a ſcience that teaches the 
knowledge of the parts of an human body, 

and of other animals, by diſſection. Thoſe who 
have written upon anatomy amongſt the antients, 
are Hippocrates, Democritus, Ariſtotle, Eraſiſtra- 
tus, Galen, * Herophylus, and many others, who 
perfectly knew the neceſſity of it, and conſidered it 
as the moſt important part of phyſic, without 
which it was impoſſible to know the uſe of the parts 
of an human body, and conſequently the cauſes of 
diſeaſes. It was, however, entirely renounced for 
many, ages, and was not re- inſtated till the ſixteenth 


century. The diſſection of an human body was 


* According 10 Tertullian, this Hero bylus, in order to know the 


buman body, diſſected a very you number of bdies. 2 
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OF AN ATOM. 
held ſacrilege till the reign of Francis I, and there is 
a conſultation extant, which the Emperor Charles V. 


cauſed the profeſſors of Theology at Salamanca to 


hold, in order to inquire whether an human body 
might be diſſected for the knowledge of its ſtruc- 
ture with a ſafe conſcience. Veſal, a Flemiſh phy- 
ſieian, who died in 1564, was the firſt who reviyed 
and methodiſed what is called- anatomy. | 


Since him, anatomy has made a great progreſs, 


and been much improved. One of the diſcoveries, 
which have done moſt honour to the moderns, is 


the cireulation of the blood, The motion by which 


the blood is carried ſeveral times a day from the 
heart into all the parts of the body by the arteries, 
and returns from thoſe parts to the heart by the 
veins, is fo called. HaRvRVY, a celebrated Engliſh 
doctor, is ſaid to have been the firſt — 
this circulation, which is now admitted by all phy- 
ficians. There are ſome, however, who deny him 
this glory, and even pretend that Hippocrates, 


. Ariſtotle, and Plato knew it before him. That 


may be: but they made ſo little uſe of it, that it is 
almoſt the ſame as if they had been ignorant of it ; 
and as much may be faid of them in reſpect to 
N other Phyfical matters. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


HE MaTunMATiCs hold the firſt place 
| amongſt the ſciences, becauſe: they alone 
are founded upon infallible demonſtrations. 
And this undoubtedly. gave them their name. For 
Mathefis in Greek ſignifies ſcience. _. 
Il! fhall conſider particularly in this place only 
Geometry and Aſtronomy, which are the principal 
hranches of mathematical knowledge; to which I 
ſhall add ſome other parts, that have an eſſential, 
relation to, them. 


I muſt confeſs, to my ſhame, that the ſubjects L 


9 Pore Ne 


am going to treat on are abſolutely unknown to 


me, except the hiſtorical part of them. But, by 
the 79 ge L have aſſumed, with which the pub- 
lic does not ſeem to be offended, it is in my power 
to apply the riches of others to my own uſe. What 
| treaſures have I not found upon this occaſion in 
the memoirs of the academy of ſciences ! If I could 
have taken all I have ſaid upon ſuch ſublime and 


abſtracted ſubjects from them, I ſhould have no oc 


cation. to fear for myſelf. | 
Ff " CHAP- 
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RR word Geonetry Ggnbfies, literally, the art 
of meaſuring the earth. The Egyptians are 
ce. 199- ſaid to have invented it, on account of the inunda- 
b. 737, tions of the Nile. For, that river crying away the 
land-marks every year, and leſſening ſome eſtates 

to enlarge others, the Egyptians were obliged to 
to contrive a method and art, which was the origin 
and beginning of geometry. This reaſon might 
have induced the Egyptians to eultivate geometry 
with the more care and attention, but its origin is 
undoubtedly of a more antient date. 
However that be, it paſſed from Egypt into 
Greece, and Thales of Miletus is believed to have 


carried it thither, at his return from his travels. Py- 


thagoras alſo placed it in great honour, and admit- 


ted no diſciples who had not learnt the principles of 


geometry. OY = OR 33 2 
Geometry is to be conſidered in two different 
views, either as a ſpeculative, or a practical 
Geometry, as a ſpeculative ſcience, conſiders the 
figure and extent of bodies according to three dif- 
þ ferent dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs, 
| which form three ſpecies of extent, lines, ſuperfi- 
cies, and ſolids, or ſolid bodies. Accordingly it 
compares the different lines with each other, and 
determines their equality or ineaquality. It ſhews 
ſo how much greater the one is than the other. 
does the ſame in reſpect to ſuperficies. For in- 
ance, it demonſtrates that a triangle is the half of 


a parallelogram of the ſame baſe and height: that 


two circles are in proportion to each other as the 
8 e | | ſquares 
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ſquares of their diameters ;. that is to ſay, that, if 
the one be three times as large as the other, the firſt 
will contain nine times as much ſpace as the latter. 
And, laſtly, it conſiders Solids or the quantities of 
bodies in the ſame manner. It ſhews, that a pyra- 
mid is the third of a priſm of the ſame baſe and 
height: that a ſphere or globe is two thirds of a 
oylander circumſcribed, that is to ſay, a cylinder of 
the ſame. heighth and breadth : that globes are in 
the ſame proportion with each other as the cubes of 
their diameters. If, for example, the diameter of 
one globe be four times as large as 2 of another, 

the firſt! globe is ſixty-· four times as much in quan- 
tity as the ſecond. Accordingly, if they are of the 
ſame matter, the former will weigh ſixty- four times 
as much as the other, becauſe 64 is the cube of 4. 

Practical geometry, founded upon the theory of 
the ſpeculative, is ſolely employed in meaſuring the 
chree ſpecies of extent, lines, ſuperficies, and ſolids. 
It teaches us, for example, how to meaſure the di- 
ſtance of two objects from each other, the height 
of a tower, and the extent of land: how to divide 
a ſuperficies into as many parts as we pleaſe, of 
which the one may be twice, thrice, four times, &c. 
as large as another. It ſhews us how to gage caſks, 
and the manner of finding; the contents of any other 
veſſels uſed either to hold liquids or ſolids. It not 
only meaſures different objects upon the ſurface of 
the earth, but the globe of: the earth itſelf, by de. 
termining the extent of its circumference, and the 
length of its diameter. It goes ſo far as to ſhew 
the diſtance of the moon from the earth. It even 
ventures to meaſure that of the ſun, and its een 
dude in reſpect to the terreſtrial globe. | 

The moſt illuſtrious philoſophers made this ſcience 
their peculiar ſtudy :  Anaxagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Architas, Eudoxus, and many others, of whom 1 
ſhall only ſpeak of the moſt known, and thoſe whoſe 
works are come down to us. 
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Ant. J. Ca 1 Evciip. We ſhall ſpeak of him in the ſequel. 


300. 


—— 


Ant. J. C, 
250. 


AIST us the elder. He ſeems to have been 
Euclide cotemporary. He wrote five books upon 
ſolid places, that is to ſay, as Vappus n i, 

upon the three Conic Sections 

-AzoLLonws PEROÆRUS, ſo called eme city 
of Pamphylia. He lived in the Reign of Ptolomy 
Evergetes, and collected all that the moſt learned 
geometricians had written upon conic ſections before 
him, of which he made eight books, which came 
down entire to the time of Pappus of Alexandria, 
who compoſed a kind of introduction to that work. 
The four laſt books of Apollonius were afterwards 
loſt. But in 1638 the famous John Alphonſo Bo- 
relli, paſſing through Florence, found an Arabian 
manuſcript in the library of the Medicis, with this 


_ iofeription in Latin, Apollonii Pergæi Conicorum Li- 


471 o’ They were tranſlated into Latin. 
e 1 ſhall defer quaing: od! b bim a 
m E. „ 788 | V 


Paprus of Alexandria douriſhed-i in the reign. of | 


T heodoſius, in the '395th-year: of Chriſt. He 
compoſed a collection upon geometrical ſudjects | in 

eight books, of which the two firſt are loſt. The 
"Abbe. Gallois, when the academy of ſciences aſ- 
ſumed a, new form in 1699, undertook to work 

upon the geometry of the antients, and particularly 
upon Pappus- s. collection, of which he was for print- 


ing the Greek text, that had never been done, and 


for correcting the very defective Latin verſion. It 
is à misfortune; for the eee of Wan 
that this was only intende. 

Of the geometricians 1 baun a. che; two 
moſt illuſtrious; and who have done moſt honour 
to geometry, but in a different degree of merit, 
Were Euclid and Archimedes. Euclid is only an 
puthor of elements: but Archimedes is a ſublime 
geemetrician, hom even the moſt en, in the 
new methods * to chis day. 
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Evel ce - mathenriclin was 'of Afexandria, 
where he taught in the reign of Ptolomy the ſon of | 
Lagus. We muſt not confound him, as Valerius 
Maximus has done, with another Euclid of Mega- 
ra, the founder of the ſe& of philoſophers, called 
the Megaric ſect, who lived in the time of Socrates 
and Plato, that is to ſay, above fourſcore years 
before the mathematician, Euclid ſeems to have 
made Speculative Geometry his ſole and principal 
Rudy: 'He has left us a Work, intitled, The ele- 

ments of geometry, in fifteen books. It is however | 
doubted, whether the two laſt are his. His ele- | | 
ments contain a ſeries of Propoſitions,” which are [1 
the baſis and foundation of all the other parts of the | 
mathematics. This book is conſidered as one of {| 
the moſt precious monuments come down to us 4 
from the antients, in reſpect to natural knowledge. vil 
He wrote alſo upon optics, catoptrics, mulic, and ; | 
other learned ſubjects. | | 4 
It hath been obſerved, that the famous M. Paſcal, {| 
at twelve years of age, without having ever read any 
book of geometry, or knowing any thing more of 
that Science, except that it taught the method of 
making exact figures, and of finding their propor- 
tions to each other, proceeded, by the ſtrength of 
his'genius only, to the 32d propoſition of the firſt 
"FORE of Evan” 


ARCHIMEDES. 2:2 1 
All the world knows that Archimedes was of 5 
en and a near relation to king Hiero. What 1 
J have ſaid of him with ſufficient extent, in ſpeaking 1 
of the ſiege of Syracuſe by the Romans, diſpenſes 
with my repeating his hiſtory in this place. He was, plut. in 
of himſelf and by natural inclination, ſolely intent Marcel. 
upon whatever is moſt noble, moſt exalted, and F. . t 
moſt” abſtracted in geometry; and ſome of = | 
: warts v1 
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works of this kind, of which he compoſed a great 
number, are come down to us. It was only at the 


requeſt and warm inſtances of king Hiero, his rela- 
95 i FM: ſuffered, himſelf at length to be per- 
down his art, from ſoaring perpe- 


77 ke, Pon on, and ſpiritual things, fome- 


times to things ſenſible and e and to ren- 
der his reaſonings in ſome ſort more evident and 
199 to the generality of mankind, in mingling 
them by experiments with things of uſe. We have 
ſeen what ſervices he did his country at the ſiege 
of Syracuſe, and the aſtoniſhing machines that came 
from his induſtrious hands. He however ſet no va- 
lue upon them, and conſidered them as paſtime and 
amuſement, in compariſon with thoſe ſublime rea- 


ſonings that gratified his inclination and taſte for 


r in a quite different manner. The world | is 
never more indebted to theſe great geometricians, 
than when they deſcend to act thus for its ſervice: 
it is a facrifcs which coſts them much, becauſe 
it tears them from a pleaſure of which they. are 


infinitely. fond, bur to which they think themſelves. 
obliged, as indeed they are for the honour of geo- 


metry, to prefer the good of the public. 
Eudoxus and Architas were the firſt inventors 


of. this. kind of mechanics, and reduced them to 


i price to vary and unbend geometry by this 
ind of amuſement, and to prove by ſenſible and 


inſtrumental experiments ſome problems, which did 


not appear ſuſceptible of demonſtration by reaſon- 
ing and practice: which are Plutarch's own words. 
He cites here the problem of the two means pro- 
portional for obtaining the duplication oſ the cube, 
which could never be geometrically reſolved before 
Deſcartes did it. Plutarch adds, that Plato was 


much offended at them on this account, and re- 
proached them with having corrupted the excellency 
of geometry, in making it deſcend, like a mean 


Ws. from intellectual and ie to ſenſible, 


things, 
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things, and in obliging it to employ matter, which 
requires the work of the hands, and is the object of 
a low and ſervile trade; and that from thenceforth 
thoſe Mechanics were ſeparated from geometry, as 
unworthy of it. This delicacy is ſingular, and 
would have deprived human ſociety of a great num- 
ber of aids, and geometry of the only part of it, that 
can recommend it to mankind; becauſe, if it were 
not applied to things ſenſible and of uſe, it would 
ſerve only for the amuſement of a very ſmall num - 
ber of contemplative perſonnns. 
The two celebrated geometricians, whom I have 
diſtinguiſhed from the multitude, Euclid and Archi- 
medes, univerſally efteemed by the learned though 
in a different degree, ſhew how far the antients car- 
ried their knowledge in geometry. But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that it ſoared to a quite different height, 
and almoſt entirely changed its aſpect in the laſt age, 
by the new ſyſtem of the Infinitely ſmall, or Diffe- 
rential calculation, for which no doubt the particular 
application beſtowed till then upon this ſtudy, and 
the happy diſcoveries made in it, had prepared the 
way. The advances we make in ſcience are pro- 
greſſive. Every acquifition of knowledge does not 
reveal itſelf, till after the diſcovery of a certain i 
number of things neceſſarily previous to it; and, | 1 
when it comes to its turn to diſcloſe itſelf, it caſts 'F 
a light that attracts all eyes upon it. The period 
was arrived, wherein geometry was to bring forth 
the calculation of Infinites. NewrTon was the firſt i 
that made this wonderful diſcovery, and Leibnitz i 
the firſt that publiſhed it. All the great geometricians | i 
entered with ardour the paths that had been lately | 
opened for them, in which they advanced with gi- | 
ant ſteps. In proportion as their boldneſs in treating F 
Infinites increaſed, geometry extended her bounds, | 
The Infinite exalted every thing to a ſublimity, and 
at the fame time led on to a facility in every thing, of 
which ho · body had ventured ſo much as to conceive 
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any hopes before. And this is the Period of an  al- 
moſt total revolution in geometry. 


61 have ſaid that Newton firſt nn chis won- 


derful calculation, and that Leibnitz publiſſied it 


firſt. The latter, in 1684, actually inſerted the 
rules of the differential calculation in the acts of 
Leipſic, but concealed the demonſtrations of them. 


The illuſtrious brothers, the Bernoulli's, diſcovered 
them though very difficult, and uſed this calculation 


with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. The moſt exalted, the 


boldeſt, and moſt unexpected ſolutions roſe up un- 


der their hands. In 1687 appeared Newton's ad- 


mirable work, upon the mathematical principles of na- 


tural philoſophy, which was almoſt entirely founded 
upon this calculation; and he had the modeſty not 


to exclaim againſt the Rules of Mr. Leibnitz. It 


was generally believed that each of them had diſ- 
covered this new ſyſtem, through the conformity of 
their great talents and learning. A diſpute aroſe on 
this occaſion, which was carried on by their adhe- 
rents on both ſides with ſufficient warmth. New- 
ton cannot be denied the glory of having been the 
inventor of this new ſyſtem $5 but Mr. Leibnitz 


ought not to be branded with the infamous name 


of a plagiary, nor to have the ſname of a theft laid 
upon him, which he denied with a boldneſs and 


impudence very remote n the character of ſo 


great a man. 


In the firſt hogs the: * of the infinitely 
fmall-was: only a kind of . myſtery. Solutions fre- 


quently came out in the Journals, of which the me- 


thod that produced them was not ſuffered to appear ; 
and, even when it was diſcovered, only ſome feeble 
rays of that ſcience eſcaped, which were ſoon loſt 
again in clouds and darkneſs. The public, or more 


properly, the ſmall number of thoſe who aſpired at 


elevated geometry, were ſtruck with an uſeleſs ad- 


miration, that made them never the wiſer ; and 
means were found to acquire their applauſe, with- 


Ns out 
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out imparting the inſtruction, with which it ought 
to have been deſerved. - Mr. l' Hopital, that ſub- 
lime genius, who has done geometry and France ſo 
much honour, reſolved to communicate the hidden 
treaſures of the new. geometry without reſerve, and 
he did ſo in the famous book. called the. Analy/is of 
tbe Infinitely ſmall, which he publiſhed in 1696. He 
there unveiled all the ſecrets of the geometrical, in- 
finite, and of the infinite of infinite; in a word, all 
the different orders of infinites, which riſe upon one 
another, and form the boldeſt and moſt amazing 
ſuperſtructure that human vit has ever ventured to 
imagine. It is in this manner Sciences attain their 
perfection. 5 

As, in ſpeaking, of geometry, I wel ina country 
entirely unknown to me, I have. ſcarce done any 
thing, beſides copying and abridging what I found 
upon the ſubject in the memoirs: of the academy of 
ſciences. But I thought it incumbent on me to 
add the advantageous teſtimony, which Mr. Ho- 
pital, of whom I have juſt ſpoken, gives in a few 
lines of Mr. Leibnitz, on account of the invention 
of the calculation of infinites, in his preface to the 
Analyſis of the Infinitely ſmall. . His calculation, 
% ſays he, has carried him into regions hitherto un- 
& known, where he has made diſcoveries that 


e aſtoniſh the moſt profound Mathematicians of 


„ Europe.“ 

I add here another paſſage from the preface, but 
longer, that ſeems to me a model of the wiſe. and 
moderate manner, with which one ought to think 
and ſpeak of the great men of Antiquity, even 
when we prefer the Moderns to them. 
What the Antients have left us upon theſe 
e ſubjects, and eſpecially Archimedes, is certainly 


« worthy of admiration. But, beſides their having 


e touched very little upon Curves, and 'that too 
t very ſuperficially, almoſt all they have done upon 

s that head are particular and detached propoſi- 
| „tions 
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« tions that do not imply any regular and coherent 
«© method, They cannot however be juftly re- 
4e proached on that account. It required exceeding 


« force of genius to penetrate through ſo many ob- 


46 ſcurities, and to enter firſt into regions ſo entirely 
* unknown. If they were not far from them, if 


| « they went by round-about ways, at feaſt they did 


not go aſtray ; and the more difficult and thorny 


4 the paths they followed were, the more they are 


to be admired for not lofing' themſelves in them. 
«In a word, it does not ſeem poffible for the An- 
© tients to have done more in their time. They 
< have done what our beſt Moderns would have 


< done in their places; and, if they were in ours, it 


«is to be believed they would have had the fame 
It is therefore no wender that the antients went 


no farther. But one cannot be ſufficiently ſur- 


« prifed, that great men, and no doubt as great 
„ men as the antients, ſtiguld continue there ſo 
« Jong; and, through an almoſt ſuperſtitious admi- 
« ration for their works, content themfelves with 
& reading and commenting upon them, without 
„allowing themſelves any farther uſe of their own 


S talents than what fufficed for following them, 


and without daring to venture the crime of think- 
ing ſometimes for themſelves, and of extending 
« their views beyond what the antients had diſco- 
« vered. In this manner many ſtudied, wrote, 
«© and multiplied books, whilſt no advancements 
at all were made. All the labours of many ages 
a had no other tendency than to filf the world with 
„ obſequious'comments, and repeated tranſlations 
« of originals, often · contemptible enough. Such 
vas the ſtate of the mathematics, and efpecially 
of philoſophy, till Monfieur Deſcartes.” 
I return now to my ſubject. We are ſometimes 
tempted to think the time very indifferently em- 
ployed, that perſons of wit beſtow upon abſtracted 


ſtudies, 


a Aa aaa... 
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ſtudies, which ſeem of no immediate utility, and 


only proper to ſatisfy a vain curoſity. To think in 


this manner is contrary to reaſon; becauſe we make 
ourſelves judges of what we neither know, nor are 
qualified to know. - C 
It is indeed true, that all the ſpeculations of pure 
geometry or algebra are not immediately applied to 
uſeful things, but they either lead or relate to thoſę 
that do. Beſides which, a geometrical ſpeculation, 
which has at firſt no uſeful object, comes in time to 
be applicable to uſe. When the greateſt geometri- 
cians of the ſeventeenth century ſtudied a new Curve, 
which they called the Cyclozd, it was only a mere 
ſpeculation, in which they ſolely engaged through 
the vanity of diſcovering difficult theorems, in emu- 
lation of each other: They did not ſo much as pre- 
tend, that they were labouring for the good of the 
public. The Cycloid however was found, upon a 


ſtrict inquiry into its nature, to be deſtined to give 


pendulums all poſſible perfection, and the meaſure 
of time its utmoſt exactneſsſs s. 

Beſides the aids which every branch of the ma- 
thematics derives from geometry, the ſtudy of this 
ſcience is of infinite advantage in the uſes of life. 
It is always good to think and reaſon right; and it 
has been juſtly ſaid, that there is no better prac- 
tical logic than geometry. Though Numbers and 
Lines abſolutely tended to nothing, they would 
always be the only certain knowledge, of which we 
are capable by the light of nature, and would ſerve 
as the ſureſt means to give our reaſon the firſt ha- 
bitude and bent of truth. They would teach us to 
operate upon truths, to trace the chain of them ſub- 
tile and almoſt imperceptible as it frequently is, and 
to follow them to the utmoſt extent of which they 
are capable : in fine, they would render the True 
fo familiar to us, that we ſhould be able, on many 
occaſions, to know it at firſt glance, and almoſt by 
inſtingt. rok = 
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; | The, geometrical ſpirit. is not ſo much confined 
to geometry, that it cannot be taken off from it, 
mY transferred to other branches of knowledge. 
Works of, moral philoſophy, politics, criticiſm, and 
even eloquence, ceteris paribus, would have addi- 
tional beauties, if compoſed by geometricians. The 
order, perſpicuity, diſtinction, and exactneſs, which 
have prevailed in good books for ſome. time paſt, 
may very probably have derived themſelves 8 
this geometrical ſpirit, which ſpreads more than ever, 
and in ſome ſort communicates itſelf from author 


to author, even to thoſe who know nothing of 


geometry. A great man is ſometimes followed by 
the whole age he lives in; and the perſon, to whom 


the glory of having eſtabliſhed a new Art of reaſon- 


ing may juſtly be aſcribed, was an excellent geo- 
metrician. | 55 5 
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Or ARITHMETIC Ap ALGEBRA, 


A RITHMETIC is a part of the mathema- 
tics., It is a ſcience which teaches all the va- 


rious operations of numbers, and demonſtrates their 


properties. It is neceſſary in many operations of 
geometry, and therefore ought to precede. it. The 
nicians. . | oe ys ron 
I The antients, who have treated arithmetic with 
moſt exactneſs, are Euclid, Nicomachus, Diophan- 
tus of Alexandria, and Theon of Smyrna. 
It was difficult for either the Greeks or the Ro- 
mans to ſucceed much in arithmetic, as both uſed 


only the letters of the alphabet for numbers, the 


multiplication of which, in great calculations, ne- 
ceſſarily occaſioned abundance of trouble. The 
Arabic cyphers now uſed, which have not above 
four hundred years of antiquity, are infinitely more 
commodious, and contributed very much to the 
improvement of arithmetic. 


Greeks are ſaid to have received it from the PBhœæ- 


ALG E- 


AND ALGEBRA 
"ALGEBRA is a part of the mathematics, 
which upon quantity in general expreſſed by the 
letters of the alphabet does all the operations done 
by arithmetic upon number, The characters it 
uſes, ſignifying nothing of themſelves, may intend 
any ſpecies of quantity, which is one of the prin» 
cipal advantages of this ſcience, Beſides theſe cha- 
rafters, it uſes certain ſigns that infinitely abridge 
its operations, and render them abundantly clearer, 
By the help of algebra moſt of the problems of the 
mathematics may be reſolved, provided they are 


capable of ſolution. It was not entirely unknown 
to the Antients. Plato is believed the inventor of 


it. Theon, in his treatiſe upon arithmetic, gives it 
the name of analy/is. = | 
All great mathematicians are well verſed in alge- 
bra, or at leaft ſufficiently for indiſpenſable uſe. But 
this knowledge, when carried beyond this ordinary 
uſe, is ſo perplexed, ſo thick ſown with difficulties, 
ſo clogged with immenſe calculations, and, in a 
word, fo hideous, that few people have heroic cou · 
rage enough to plunge into ſuch dark and profound 
abyſſes. Certain ſhining theories, in which refine- 
ment of wit ſeems to have more ſhare than ſeverity 


of labour, are much more alluring. However, the 


more ſublime geometry is become inſeparable from 


algebra. Mr. Rolle, amongſt the French, has car- 


ried this knowledge as high as poſſible, for which 
he had a natural inclination and a kind of inſtinct, 


that made him devour all the aſperity, and, I had 


almoſt ſaid, horror of this ſtudy, not only with pa- 
tience but delight, 5 {1 

I ſhall not enter into a circumſtantial account of 
arithmetic and algebra, which far exceeds my capa- 
city, and would neither be uſeful nor agreeable to 
the reader. | 

It has been, for ſome years, an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
in the univerſity of Paris, to explain the elements 
of theſe ſciences in the claſſes of philoſophy, by _ 
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of introduction to the phyſics. This laſt part of 


philoſophy, in its preſent ſtate, is almoſt a ſyſtem of 
enigma's to thoſe who have not at leaſt ſome tinc- 


ture of the principles of the mathematics. Ac- 
cordingly the-moſt learned profeſſors have conceived 
it neceſſary to begin with them, in order to nrake 


any progreſs in the phyſics. Beſides the advantages 


which reſult from the mathematics, in reſpect to the 


phyſics, thoſe who teach them, in their Claſſes, find 
that the youth, who apply themſelves to them, ac- 
quire an exactneſs of mind, a cloſe way of think- 
ing, which they retain in all the other ſciences. Thoſe 
two conſiderations ſuffice to ſhew our obligation to 
the profeſſors who firſt introduced this cuſtom, which 


is now become almoſt general in the univerſity. 
Mr. Rivard, profeſſor of philoſophy in the col- 
lege of Beauvais, has compoſed a treatiſe upon this 


ſubject, which contains the elements of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry, wherein every thing is ſaid 
to be explained with ſufficient extent, and all poſſible 
exactneſs and perſpicuity. A ſecond edition of this 
pk has been lately publiſhed with conſiderable ad- 
ditions. | BY 


\ Or raz MECHANICS. 
IHE Mechanics are a ſcience, that teaches the 


nature of the moving Powers, the art of de- 
ſigning all kinds of machines, and of removing any 
weight by the means of levers, wedges, pullies, 


wheels, Sc. Many, who conſider the mechanics 


only on the fide of Practice, ſet little value upon 


them, becauſe they ſeem to belong ſolely to work- 
men, and to require the hands only, and not the 
underſtanding: but a different judgment is paſſed 


upon them, when conſidered on the ſide of their 
Theory, which is capable of employing the moſt 
exalted genius. It is beſides the ſcience that guides 


the hands of the workman, and by which he brings 
his inventions to perfection. A flight. idea, dropt 
42 : | 1 \ 1 even 
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even by the ignorant, and the effect of chance; is 


afterwards often purſued by degrees to ſupreme per- 
fection, by perſons profoundly {killed in geometry 


and mechanics. This happened in reſpect to tele- 
ſcopes, which owe their birth to the ſon of an Hol- 
ander that made ſpectacles. Holding a convex 
glaſs in one hand, and a concave one in the other, 
and looking through them without deſign, he per- 
ceived that diſtant objects appeared much larger, 
and more diſtinct, than when he ſaw them only with 
his eyes. Galileo, Kepler, and Deſcartes, by the 
rules of the dioptrics, carried this invention, groſs 


us it was in its beginning, a great way, which has 


ſince been much more improved. 

The moſt celebrated authors of antiquity, who 
have written upon the mechanics, are Architas of 
Tarentum; Ariſtotle; Æneas his cotemporary, 


whoſe Tactics are ſtill extant, in which he treats of 


machines of war, a work which Cineas, the friend 
of Pyrrhus, abridged ; Archimedes particularly, of 
whom. we have ſpoken before; Athenzus, who de- 
dicated his book upon machines to Marcellus, that 


took Syracuſe; and laſtly Heron of Alexandria, of 


whom we have ſeveral treatiſes. 

Of all the works upon the mechanics come down 
to us from the antients, only thoſe of Archimedes 
treat this ſcience in all its extent, but often with 
great obſcurity: The ſiege of Syracuſe ſhews, how 
high his abilities in mechanics roſe. It is no wons 
der, that the moderns, after the many Phyſical Diſ- 
coveries made in the laſt Century, have carried that 
ſcience. much farther than the antients. The Ma- 
chines of Archimedes however ſtill amaze the moſt 
profound in the Mechanics of our times. 0 
If all the advantages of the mechanics were to 
be particularly ſſie wn, it would be neceſſary to de · 

ſcribe all the machines uſed heretofore on different 

times and occaſions; both in war and peace, as well 

as poor WE: fir for neceſlity or diverſion. 
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It is upon the principles of this ſcience that the 
conſtruction of wind and water mills for different 
uſes is founded; of moſt of the machines uſed in 
war, both in the attack and defence of places; of 
thoſe which are employed in great numbers for the 
raiſing of heavy weights in building, and of water 
by pumps, wheels, and all the various engines for 
that uſe; in a word, we are indebted to the mechanic 
for an infinity of very uſeful and curious works. 


Or rue STATICS. 
NE Statics are a ſcience, that makes part of 
the mixed mathematics. It conſiders ſolid 


bodies in reſpect to their weight, and lays down 
rules for moving them, and for placing them is 


eequilibrio, = 


The great principle of this ſcience is, that, when 


the maſſes of two unequal bodies are in reciprocal 


proportion to their velocities, that is to ſay, when 
the quantity or maſs of the one contains that of the 
other, as much as the ſwiftneſs of the ſecond con: 
tains that of the firſt, their quantities of motion, 
or powers, are equal. From this principle it fol- 
lows, that with a very ſmall body a much greater 
may be moved : or, which is the ſame thing, that 
with a certain given power any weight whatſoever 
may be moved. In order to this, the velocity of the 
moving power is only to be augmented, — 
tion to the weight of the body to be moved. 

This appears evidently in the Lever, on which 
almoſt all mechanical machines depend. The point, 
on which it is ſupported, is called the point fixed, 
or point of ſupport, The extent, from that point 
to one of the extremities, is called the diſtance from 
the point of ſupport, or radius. The bodies at the 
two extremities of the lever, are called weights, 
If one of theſe weights be only half the other, and 
its diſtance twice as far from the point fixed, the 
= K two 
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two weights will be in £quilibrio, becauſe then the 
velocity of the leaſt will contain that of the greateſt, 
in the ſame manner as the maſs of the greateſt will 
contain that of the leaſt ; for their velocities are in 
the ſame proportion to each other, as their diſtances 
from the point of ſupport. According to this hy- 
potheſis, by augmenting the diſtance of the weight 
which is but half the other, the lighter will raiſe up 
the hea vie. 2 


Tr was upon this principle Archimedes told king 
Hiero, that, if he had a place off the earth, where 


he could fix himſelf and his inſtruments, he could 
move it as he thought fit at will. To prove what 


he ſaid, and to ſhew that prince, that the greateſt 
weight might be moved with ſmall force, he made 


the experiment before him upon one of the largeſt 


of his galleys, which had double the lading it uſed 


to carry put on board it, and which he made move 
forward upon the land without difficulty, by only 


moving with his hand the end of a machine he had 


prepared for that purpoſe. | 


The HyprosTaTics conſiders the effects of 


weight in liquids, whether in liquids alone, or in 
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liquids acting upon ſolids, or reciprocally. It was Plut. in 
by the Hydroſtatics, that Archimedes diſcovered Moral. 


ſecret, that he leaped out of the bath without con- 


ſidering he was naked, and, ſolely intent upon his 
diſcovery, went home in that condition, to make 
the experiment, crying out through the ſtreets, { 


bave found it, I have found it. 


what a goldſmith had ſtolen from king Hiero's** 79% 
crown, in which he had mingled other metal with 
gold. His joy was ſo great for having found this 
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CHAPTER . 
OF ASTRONOMY. 


R. Caſſini has left us an excellent tente 
YI upon the origin and progreſs of aſtronomy, 
| WOW I ſhall only abridge in this place. | 

It is not to be dopbted but aftronomy was in- 
ten from the beginning of the world. As there 
ei nothing more ſurpriſing than the regularity of 

3 reat luminous bodies that turn inceſſantly 

"vines e earth, it is eaſy to judge that one of the 
firſt curioſities of mankind was to conſider their 
courſes, and to obſerve the periods of them. But 
it was not curioſity only that induced men to ap- 
ply themſelves to aſtronomical ſpeculations : neceſ- 
' fity itſelf may be faid to have obliged them to it. 
For, if the ſeaſons are not obſerved, which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the motion of the ſun, it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſucceed in agriculture. If the times proper 
for making voyages were not previouſly. known, 
commerce Saale not be carried on. If the duration 
of the month and year were not determined, a cer- 
' tain order could not be eſtabliſhed in civil affairs, 
nor the days allotted to the exerciſe of religion be 
fixed, Thus, as neither agriculture, commerce, 
polity, nor religion could diſpenſe with the want of 
aſtronomy, it is evident that mankind were obliged 
to apply themſelves to that ſcience, from the begin- 
ning of the world. 

What Ptolomy relates of che obfervations of the 
: heavens, by which Hipparchus reformed aſtrono- 
my almoſt two thouſand years ago, proves ſuffici- 
18 that, in the moſt antient times, and even be- 
fore' the flood, this 1 was much ſtudied. And 
7 it 
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it is no wonder, that the remembrance of the aſtra- 


nomical obſervations, made during the firſt ages of 


of the world, ſhould be preſerved even after the 
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flood, if what Joſephus relates be true, that the de- Joſeph. 
ſcendants of Seth, to preſerve the remembrance of **4- 


the celeſtial obſervations which they had made, en- 
graved the principal of them upon two pillars, the 


one of brick, and the other of ſtone ; that the pil- 


lar of brick withſtood the waters of the deluge, and 
that, even in his time, there were remains of it to be 


ſeen in Syria, OY 
It is agreed that aſtronomy was cultivated in a 
particular manner by the Chaldæans. The height 
of the tower of Babel, which the vanity of men 
erected about an hundred and fifty years after the 
flood, the level and extenſive plains of that coun- 
try, the nights in which they breathed the freſh air 
after the troubleſome heats of the day, an unbroken 
horizon, a pure and ſerene ſky, all conſpired to en- 
gage that people to contemplate the vaſt extent of 
the heavens, and the motions of the ſtars. From 
Chaldza aſtronomy paſſed into Egypt, and ſoon 
after was carried into Phcenicia, when they began 
to apply its ſpeculative obſervations to the uſes of 
navigation, by which the Phœnicians ſoon became 
maſters of the ſea and of commerce. 
What made them bold, in undertaking long 
voyages, was their cuſtom of ſteering their ſhips 
by the obſervation of one of the ſtars of the Littie 
Bear, which, being near the immoveable point of 
the heavens, called the Pole, is the moſt proper to 


ſerve as a guide in navigation. Other nations, leſs Arat. 


{kilful in aſtronomy, obſerved only the Great Bear 
in their voyages. Bur, as that conſtellation is too 
far from the pole to be capable of ſerving as a cer- 


* Principio Aſſyrii, propter planitiem magnitudinemque regio- 


num quas incolebant, cum ccelum ex omni parte patens atque aper- 

tum intuerentur, trajectiones motuſque ſtel:arum obſervaverunt——— 
ua in natione Chaldzi—diuturna obſervatione ſiderum ſcientiam 

putantur effeciſſe, &c. Cie. de Divin. I. 1. u. 2, | 
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tain guide in long voyages, they did not dare to ſtand 


out ſo far to ſea, as to loſe fight of the coaſts ; and, 
if a ſtorm happened to drive them into -the main 


ocean, or upon ſome unknown ſhore, it was impoſ- 
| ible for them to know by the heavens into what 
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part of the world the tempeſt had carried them. 

Thales, having at length brought the ſcience of 
the ſtars from Phoenicia into Greece, taught the 
Grezks to know the conſtellation of the Little Bear, 
and to make uſe of it as their guide in navigation, 
He alſo taught them the theory of the motion of 
the ſan and moon, by which he-accounted ior the 
length and ſhortneſs of the days; determined the 
number of the days of the Solar year, and not only 
explained the cauſe of Eclipſes, but ſhewed the art 
of foretelling them, which he even reduced to prac- 


| tice, foretelling an eclipſe which happened ſoon 
after. The merit of a knowledge fo uncommon 


Plin. 1, 7. 
c. 56. 


Strab. I. 1. 
7. 
Diog. 

Laert. I. 2. 


in thoſe days made him paſs for the oracle of his 
times, and occaſioned his being given the firſt place 
amongſt the ſeven Sages of Greece. . 

Anaximander was his diſciple, to whom Pliny 
and Diogenes Laertius aſcribe the invention of the 
ſphere, that is to ſay, the repreſentation of the ter- 
reſtrial globe; or, according to Strabo, geographi- 
cal maps. Anaximander is ſaid alſo to have erected 
a gnomon at Sparta, by the means of which he 
obſerved the equinoxes and ſolſtices; and to have 
determined the obliquity of the ecliptic more exactly 
than had ever been done before ; which was neceſ- 


-  fary for dividing the terreſtrial globe into five Zones, 


and for diſtinguiſhing the Climates, that were after- 


wards uſed by geographers for ſhewing the ſituation 
of all the places of the earth. + / 


Upon the inſtructions which the Greeks had re- 


| ceived from Thales and Anaximander, they ven- 


tured into the main ſea, and, failing to various re» 


mote countries, planted many colonies in them. 
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_ . Aſtronomy was ſoon made amends for the ad- 


vantages ſhe had procured navigation, For, com- 
merce having opened the reſt of the world to the 
learned of Greece, they acquired great lights from 
their conferences with the - prieſts of Egypt, who 
made the ſcience of the ſtars their — p 
ſion. They learnt alſo many things from the phi- 
loſophers of the ſect of Pythagoras in Italy, who Arift. de 
had made ſo great a progreſs in this Science, that pang my 
they ventured to reject the received opinions of all 
the world concerning the order of nature and aſcribed 
perpetual reſt to the ſun, and motion to the earth. _ 
Meton diſtinguiſhed himſelf very much at Athens Flut. in 


by his particular application to aſtronomy, and by 8 P- 


the great ſucceſs with which his pains were reward In Nic. 
ed. He lived in the time of the Peloponneſian P- 532 
war; and, when the Athenians were fitting out a 

fleet againſt Sicily, foreſeeing that expedition would 


be attended with fatal conſequences, he counterfeit- 


ed the madman, to avoid having a ſhare in it, and 
ſetting out with the other citizens. It was he that Diod. si- 
invented what is called The Golden Number, in order sul. J. 12. 
to make the Lunar and Solar years agree. That? 
Number is a revolution of nineteen years, at the end 
of which the moon returns to the ſame place and 
days, and renews its courſe with the ſun, at the 
difference of about an hour and ſome minutes. 
The Greeks improved alſo from their commerce 
with the Druids, ® who amongſt many other things, 
ſays Julius Cæſar, which they taught their youth, in- 
ſtructed them particularly in the motion of the ſtars, 
and the magnitude of the heavens and the earth, 
that is to ſay, in aſtronomy and geography. 
This kind of learning is more antient in the gtrab. 1, 2. 
Gauls, than is generally imagined. Strabo has pre- P. 115. 
ſerved a famous obſervation, made by Pytheas at 


* Multa præterea de ſideribus atque eorum motu, de mundi ac 
terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura diſputant, & juventuti 


tranſdant. C/. de Bell, Call. l. 6, 
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Marſeilles above two thouſand years ago, concern: 
ing the proportion of the ſhadow of the ſun to the 
length of a gnomon at the time of the ſolſtice. If 
the circumſtances of this obſervation were exactly 
known, it would ſerve to reſolve an important 
queſtion, which is; whether the obliquity of the 
ecliptic be ſubject to any change. —_ 3 


Strab, 1.2. Pytheas was not contented with 5 aking obſer- 
P+ 215+" vations in his own country. His paſſion for aſtro- 
nomy and geography made him run over all Eu- 


rope, from the pillars of Hercules to the mouths of 
the Tanais. He went by the weſtern ocean very 


far towards the Arctic pole, and obſerved that, in 
proportion as he advanced, the days grew longer at 
the ſummer ſolſtice, ſo that in a certain climate 
there was but three hours night, and farther only 


two, till at laſt in the iſland of Thule the ſun roſe 
almoſt as ſoon as it ſet, the tropic continuing en- 
tirely above the horizon of that iſle ; which hap- 
pens in Iceland, and the northern parts of Norway, 


as modern accounts inform us. Strabo, who ima- 


gined that thoſe climates were uninhabitable, accuſes 


 Pytheas of falſhood, and blames the credulity of 


Eratoſthenes and Hipparchus, who, upon Pytheas's 
authority, ſaid the ſame thing of the iſland of Thule, 
But, the accounts of modern travellers having fully 
juſtified Pytheas, we may give him the glory of 
being the firſt that advanced towards the pole to 
countries before believed uninhabitable, and who 
diſtinguiſhed Climates by the different length of 
days and nights. 
About Pytheas's time, the Learned of Greece 
having conceived a taſte for aſtronomy, many great 
men of them applied themſelves to it in emulation 


of each other. Eudoxus, after having been ſome 


time the diſciple of Plato, was not ſatisfied with 
what was taught upon that ſubject in the ſchools of 
Athens, He therefore went to Egypt to cultivate 
that ſcience at its ſource, and, having obtained a 
4 5 
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letter of recommendation from Ageſilaus king of 


Sparta to Nectanebus king of Egypt, he remained 
ſixteen months with the aſtronomers of that country, 
in order to improve himſelf by conſulting them. 
At his return he compoſed ſeveral books upon aſtro- 
nomy, and amongſt others the deſcription of the 
conſtellations, which Aratus turned into verſe ſome 
time after by the order of Antigonus. 

Ariſtotle, the cotemporary of Eudoxus, and alſo 
Plato's diſciple, made uſe of aſtronomy for improv- 
ing the phyſics and geography. By the obſerva- Arid. de 
tions of the aſtronomers, he determined the figure c. 14. 
and magnitude of the earth. He demonſtrated that 


it was ſpherical by the roundneſs of its ſhadow, 


which appeared upon the diſk of the moon in eclipſes, 


and by the inequality of the meridian altitudes 


which are different according to their diſtance from, 
or approach to, the poles. Calliſthenes, who was 
in the train of Alexander the Great, having had 
occaſion to go to Babylon, found aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations there, which the Babylonians had made, 


during the ſpace of nineteen hundred and three 


years, and ſent them to Ariſtotle. 

After Alexander's death, the princes, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom of Egypt took ſo much 
care to attract the moſt famous aſtronomers to their 
courts by their liberality, that Alexandria, the capi- 


tal of their kingdom, foon became, to uſe the ex- 


preſſion, the ſeat of aſtronomy. The famous Conon 
made abundance of obſervations there, but they are 
not come down to us. Ariſtyllus and Timochares 
obſerved the declination of the fixed ſtars there, the 
knowledge of which is abſolutely neceſſary to geo- 


graphy and navigation, Eratoſthenes made obſer- Ptol. Al- 


vations upon the ſun in the ſame city, which ſerved mag. l. 7. 
him for meaſuring the circumference of the earth. 
Hipparchus, who reſided alſo at Alexandria, was Cleomed. 
the firſt who laid the foundation for a methodical I: 
aſtronomy, when, upon the appearance of a new 


fixed 
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fixed ſtar, he took the number of the fixed ſtars, 

in order that future ages might know, whether any 

more new ones appeared. The fixed ſtars amounted 

Ptol. Al- then to a thouſand and twenty-two. He not only 
mag l. deſcribed their motion round the poles of the eclip- 


7. 


tic, but applied himſelf alſo to regulate the theory 
of the motions of the ſun and moon. _ 

The Romans, who aſpired to the empire of the 
world, took care at different times to cauſe deſcrip- 
tions of the principal parts of the earth to be made, 
a work which implied ſome knowledge of the ſtars. 
Scipio Africanus the younger, during the war with 
Carthage, gave Polybius ſhips, in order to view the 

coaſts of Africa, Spain, and the Gauls, _ 
Plin. l. 7. Pompey correſponded with the learned aſtrono- 
c. 39 mer and excellent geographer, Poſſidonius, who 
undertook to meaſure the circumference of the earth 
by celeſtial obſervations, made at different places 
Cleemed. under the ſame meridian, in order to reduce into 
I. 1. degrees the diſtances, which the Romans till then 
had meaſured only by ſtadia (or furlongs) and miles. 
In order to ſettle the difference of Climates, the 
difference of the length of ſhadows was obſerved, 
principally at the time of the ſolſtices and equinoxes. 
Plin. 1. 2. Gnomons and Obeliſks had been ſet up for this pur - 
c. 72, 73 · poſe in ſeveral parts of the world, as Pliny and 
74  Vitruvius inform us, who have tranſmitted many 
1.9. c. 4. of thoſe obſervations down to poſterity. The greateſt 
obeliſks were thoſe of Egypt. Julius and Auguſtus 
Ceæſar cauſed ſome of them to be brought from 
thence to Rome, as well to ſerve for ornaments of 
the city, as to give the exact meaſures of the pro- 
Plin. 1. 36. Portion of ſhadows. Auguſtus cauſed one of the 
c. 10. greateſt of theſe obeliſks to be placed in the field of 
Mars, which was an hundred and eleven feet high, 
without the pedeſtal. He cauſed foundations to be 
made to it as deep as the obeliſk was high; and, 
when the obeliſk was placed upon them, he ordered 


- a meridian line to be drawn at bottom, of which 
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rhe diviſions were made with plates of braſs fixed 
in ſtone, to ſhew the lengthening or ſhortening of 
the ſhadows every day at noon, according to the 
difference of the ſeaſons. And, to ſhew this diffe- 

rence with greater exactneſs, he cauſed a ball to be 
placed upon the point of that obeliſk, which is ſtill 
in the field of Mars at Rome, lying in the ground 
acroſs the cellars of houſes built upon its ruins. By 
comparing the ſhadows of this obeliſk with thoſe 
| obſerved in ſeveral other parts of the world, the 
knowledge of the Latitudes ſo neceſſary to the per- 
fection of geography, was attained. 
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' Auguſtus in the mean time cauſed particular de- Plin. 1. 3. 


ſcriptions of different countries to be made, and c. 3. 


principally that of Italy, where the diſtances were 
marked by miles along the coaſts, and upon the 


great roads. And at length, in that prince's reign, Did. c. 2. 


the general deſcription of the world, at which the 
Romans had laboured for the ſpace of two ages, 
was finiſhed from the memoirs of Agrippa, and ſet 
up in the midſt of Rome, in a great — built 
for that purpoſe. 

The Itinerary, aſcribed to the emperor Antont- 
nus, may be taken for an abridgment of this grear 
work. For this Itinerary is in effect only a collec- 


tion of the diſtances which had been meaſured 


throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. 

In the reign of that wiſe Emperor, Aſtronomy 
began to aſſume a new face. For Ptolomy, who 
may be called the reſtorer of this ſcience, improv- 


ing from the lights of his predeceſſors in it, and ad- 


ding the obſervations of Hipparchus, Timocharis, 

and the Babylonians to his own, compoſed a com- 
plete body of aſtronomy in an excellent book, in- 
titled, The great Compoſition, which contains the 
theory and tables of the motion of the ſun, moon, 
and other planets, and of the fixed ſtars. Geography 
is no leſs indebted to him than N as we 
ſhall.ſee in the ſequel, 


As 
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As great works are never perfect in their begin- 
nings, we muſt not be ſurpriſed, that there are 
abundance of things to amend in Ptolomy's geo- 
graphy. Many ages elapſed without any body's 


undertaking it. But the Arabian princes, who con- 


quered the countries where aſtronomy and geogra- 
phy were particularly cultivated and profeſſed, had 
no ſooner declared it their intention. to make the 


_ utmoſt improvements in thoſe ſciences, than perſons 
capable of contributing to the execution of their 


deſign were immediately found. Almamon, Caliph 
of Babylon, having at that time cauſed Ptolomy's 
book, intitled The great Compoſition, which the Ara- 
bians called Almageſt, to be tranſlated out of Greek 
into Arabic, many obſervations were made by his 
orders; in effect of which the declination of the 


| ſun was diſcovered to be leſs by one third of a de- 


gree than laid down by Ptolomy ; and that the mo- 
tion of the fixed ſtars was not ſo ſlow as he believed 
it. By the order of the ſame prince, a great extent 
of country under the ſame Meridian was meaſured, 
in order to determine the extent of a degree of the 
earth's circumference. 

Thus aſtronomy and geography were gradually 
improved. But the art of navigation made a much 
more conſiderable progreſs in a ſhort time by the help 


of the Compaſs, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the 14 


Almoſt at the ſame time that the compaſs 


to be uſed, the example of the Caliphs excited * 


princes of Europe to promote the im ee of 
aſtronomy. The Emperor Frederic II, not being 


able to ſuffer that the Chriſtians ſhould have leſs 


knowledge of this ſcience than the Barbarians, cauſed 
the Almageſt of Ptolomy to be tranſlated into 
Latin from the Arabic, from which verſion Johan- 
nes de Sacroboſco, profeſſor in the univerſity of 
Paris, extracted his work concerning the ſphere, 
upon which the moſt learned mathematicians of 
Europe have written commentaries. : 
n 
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Ia Spain, Alphonſo king of Caſtile was at a truly Calvif. ad 


Royal expence for aſſembling learned aſtronomers 
from all parts. By his orders they applied them- 
felves to the reformation of Aſtronomy, and com- 
poſed new Tables, which from his name were called 
the Alphonſine Tables. They did not ſucceed the 


Alphonſo afterwards corrected their Tables, which 
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firſt time in the hypotheſis of the motion of the 
fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed too ſlow; but 


have ſince been augmented, and reduced into a more 


commodious form by different aſtronomers. 

This work awakened the curioſity of the Learned 
of Europe, who immediately invented ſeveral kinds 
of inſtruments for facilitating the Obſervations of 
the ſtars. They calculated Ephemeriſes, and made 


tables for finding the declination of the planets at all 


times, which, with the obſervation of the Meridian 
Altitudes, ſhews the Latitudes at land ſea. They 


laboured alſo to facilitate the calculation of Eclipſes, 
by obſervation of which longitudes are found. 


The fruit of theſe aſtronomical labours was the 


diſcovery of many countries unknown before. I 
ſhall ſpeak of them elſewhere. 


PFrance has alſo produced many illuſtrious. men, 


who excelled: in aſtronomy, becauſe it has had great 


'princes, from time to time, who have taken care to 


excite their ſubjects by rewards to apply to it. 
Charles V, ſurnamed the Wiſe, cauſed abundance 
of mathematical books to be tranſlated into French. 
He founded two profeſſorſhips of mathematics in 
the college of M. Gervais at Paris, to facilitate the 
ſtudy of thoſe ſciences to his ſubjects. They flou- 
riſhed principally in the following century through 
Francis I's inſtitution of two profeſſorſhips in the 
college royal, for teaching the mathematics in the 


Capital city of his kingdom. This ſchool produced 


a conſiderable number of learned men, who inriched 


the public with many aſtronomical and mathemati- 
| Mn NE cal 
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cal works, and formed illuſtrious diſciples, whoſe 
reputation almoſt obſcured that of their maſters. 


Germany and the northern nations alſo produced 
many excellent aſtronomers, amongſt whom Co- 
pernicus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a particular man- 
ner. But the famous Tycho Brahe much exceed- 


ed all the aſtronomers that had preceeded him. Be- 


ſides the Theory and the Tables of the ſun and 
moon, and abundance of fine Obſervations which 
he made, he compoſed a new Catalogue of the 
fixed ſtars with ſo much exactneſs, that the author 


might from that work alone deſerve the name, 


which ſome have given him, of Reſtorer of aſtro- 


Whilſt Tycho Brahe was making obſervations in 


Denmark, ſeveral famous aſtronomers, who aſſem- 


bled at Rome under the authority of pope Gregory 


XIII, laboured with abundance of ſucceſs in cor- 
recting the errors which had inſenſibly crept into the 
antient Calendar, through the preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes, and the anticipation of the new moons. 


Theſe errors would in proceſs of time have entirely 


ſubverted the order eſtabliſhed by the councils for 
the celebration of the Moveable feaſts, if the Ca- 
lendar had nat been reformed according to the mo- 
detn Obſervations of the motions of the ſun and 
moon compared with the antient. 5 

In the laſt and preſent ages, an infinity of new 
diſcoveries have been made, which have rendered 
aſtronomy incomparably more perfect than it was 


at its firſt beginning to be taught in Europe. The 


celebrated Galileo, by the gopd uſe he made of the 
invention of teleſcopes, was the firſt who diſcovered 
things in the heavens which had long paſſed for 
incredible. Deſcartes may be ranked amongſt the 


improvers of aſtronomy; for the book he com- 


poſed, upon the principles of philoſophy, ſhews, 


that he had taken no leſs pains to know the motions. 


of the ſtars, than the other parts of the phyſics ; 
but 
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but he confined himſelf more to reaſoning upon, 
than obſerving, them. Gaſſendi applied himſelf 
more to practical aſtronomy, and publiſhed abun- 
dance of very important obſervations. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences may juſtly be conſidered as the means that 
has contributed moſt to the credit and improve- 
ment of aſtronomy in France, by the incredible 
emulation, which the deſire of ſupporting their re- 
putation, and diftinguiſhing themſelves, excites in 
a body of learned men. Lewis XIV. having cauſed 
the Obſervatory to be built, of which the deſign, 
_magnificence, and ſolidity are equally admirable, 
the academy, to anſwer his majeſty's intention in 
erecting that ſuperb edifice, applied themſelves 
with incredible induſtry to whatever might contri- 


bute to the improvement of aſtronomy. I ſhall 


not particulariſe in this place the important diſco- 
veries that have been the fruits of this Inſtitution, 
the learned works of this Society, nor the great 
men which have done, and ſtill continue to do it ſo 


much honour. Their names and abilities are known 
to all Europe, which does their merit all the juſtice 


it deſerves. 2-241 
The reader no doubt has obſerved, from all 
that has been ſaid of aſtronomy, the eſſential rela- 


tion of that ſcience to Geography and Navigation: 
and this is the proper place to ſpeak of them. M. 


Danville, Geographer Royal, with whom I am par- 
ticularly intimate, has been pleaſed to impart me- 
moirs of geography to me, of which I have made 
great uſe. £ Ih 
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: 8 E CT. . |; 
of the moſ di 22 Geographers of antiquity. 


NON QU ESTS and commerce have ag- 
AA grandiſed geography, and ſtill contribute to 
its perfection. Homer, in his poems upon the 
Trojan war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes, has men- 
tioned a great number of nations and countries, 
- with particular circumſtances relating to abundance 
of places. There appears ſo much knowledge of 
sub. . 1. this kind in that great Poet, that Strabo conſidered 
hirn in ſome ſort as the firſt "SIP moſt antient of 
nograplicrs;”. To 69 
It is certain that anoagaphy: has been culivated 
from the earlieſt times; and, beſides the geographi- 
cal authors come down to us, we find many others 
cited by them, whoſe works time has not ſpared. 
| Laert. . a. The art of repreſenting the earth, or ſome particu- 
lar region of it, upon geographical tables and 
maps, is even very antient. Anaximander, the dif- 
ciple of Thales, who lived above five hundred 
years before Chriſt, had compoſed works of ir 
kind, as we have obſerved above. 
Alexander s expedition, who extended his: con- 
queſts as far as the frontiers of Scythia, and into 
India, opened to the Greeks a poſitive knowledge 
. of many countries very remote from their own. 
: Plin- 1.6. That conqueror had two engineers, Diognetus and 
voce og 1.11. Bæton, in his ſervice, who were ordered to mea- 
p. 534. fure his marches. Pliny and Strabo have pre- 
Armani ſerved thoſe meaſures; and Arrian has tranſmitred 
down. to us the particulars of the navigation of Ne- 
archus and Oneſicritus, who failed back with Alex- 
ander's 
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ahder's fleet from the mouths of the Indus into thoſe 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
I he Greeks, having reduced Tyre and Sidon, 
had it in their power to inform themſelves particu- 
larly of all the places to which the Pheœnicians 
traded by ſea, and their commerce extended as far 
as the Atlantic ocean. 
Alexander's ſucceſſors in the Eaſt extended their 
dominions and knowledge ſtill farther than him, 
and even to the mouths of the Ganges. | 
Ptolomy Evergetes carried his into Abyſlinia, : as Theve- 1 
the inſcription a he throne of Adulis, according 397 J. j 
to Coſmas the hermit, proves. i 
About the ſame time Eratoſthenes, the Librarian li! 
i of Alexandria, endeavoured to meaſure the earth, | 
by comparing the diſtance between Alexandria and 
| | Syene, a town ſituated under the tropic of Cancer, 
with the difference of Latitude of thoſe places, 
which he concluded from the Meridian ſhadow of 
| a gnomon erected at Alexandria at the ſummer- 
folitice. Iy 
The Romans. having made themſelves maſters 
of the world, and united the Eaſt and Weſt under 
the ſame power, it is not to be doubted, but geo- 
graphy muſt have derived great advantages from it. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that moſt of the completeſt 
| geographical works were compiled during the Ro- 
man emperors. The great roads of the empire, 
meaſured in all their exrent, might have contri- 
buted much to the improvement of geography: 
and the Roman Itineraries, though often altered 
and incorrect, are ſtill of great ſervice in com- 
poſing ſome maps, and in che inquiries neceſſary 
to the knowledge of the antient geography. An- 
toninus's ITtinerary, as it is commonly called, becauſe 
ſuppoſed to have been compiled in his reign, is 
alſo aſcribed by the Learned to the coſmographer 
Ethicus. We have alſo a kind of Table or ob- 
long Map, which is called the Theode/ian Table. 
| H h 2 from 
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from its being conjectured to. have been compoſed: 
about the time of Theodoſius. The name of Peu- 


linger is alſo given this table, which is that of a 
conſiderable citizen of Auſburg in Germany, in 


whoſe library it was found, and from whence it 
was ſent to the famous Ortelius, the greateſt geo- 
grapher of his time. 155 


- 


Though geography be but a very ſhort part of 
Pliny's natural hiſtory, he however often gives us 
a detail of conſiderable extent. He uſually fol- 
lows the plan laid down for him by Pomponius 
Mela, a leſs. circumſtantial, but elegant, author. 


Strabo and Ptolomy held the firſt rank amongſt 
the antient geographers, and diſpute it with each 
other. Geography has more extent, and takes in a 
greater part of the Earth in Ptolomy; whilſt it 
ſeems equally-circumſtantial'every-where : but it is 
that extent itſelf that renders it the more ſuſpected, 
it not being eaſy for it to be every- here exact and 


correct. Strabo relates a great part of what he 


writes upon the evidence of his own eyes, having 
made abundance of voyages for the greater cer- 
tainty of his accounts ; and is very ſuccin& upon 
what he knows only from the reports of others. 
His geography is adorned with an infinity of hiſ- 
torical facts and diſcuſſions. He affects every- 


where to remark, in reſpect to each place and coun- 


try, the great men they have produced, and that do 
them honour. Strabo is a philoſopher as well as 
a geographer; and good ſenſe, ſolidity of judgment, 


and accuracy, diſplay themſelves throughout his 
whole work. . 


Prolomy having diſpoſed his geography in ge- 
neral by longitudes and latitudes, the only method 
of attaining any certainty in it, Agathodamon, 


his countryman, and of Alexandria as well as 


himſelf, reduced the whole into geographical charts 
* The 
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The authors, of whom I have now ſpoken, are 
in a manner the principal fources from which the 
knowledge of the antient geography is to be ac- 
quired. - And, if the particular deſcription of the 
principal countries of Greece by Pauſanias be added 
to it, with ſome leſs works, that principally conſiſt 
of brief deſcriptions of ſea-coaſts, amongſt others 
thoſe of the Euxine and Erythrean ſeas by Arrian, 
and the account of cities compiled from the Greek 
authors by Stephanus Byzantinus, we have almoſt 
all chat remains of the geographical works of an- 
tiquity. 5 
It is not to be imagined, that the antients whom 
I have cited had no thoughts of uſing the helps 
aſtronomy was capable of affording geography. 
They obſerved the difference of the latitudes of 
places by the length of Meridian ſhadows at the 


ſummer-ſolftice. They determined alſo that dif- 


ference from the obſervation of the length of the 
| longeſt days in each place. It was well known by 
the antients, that, by comparing the time of the ob- 
ſervation of an eclipſe of the moon in places ſituated 
under different meridians, the difference of the lon- 
gitudes of thoſe places might be known. | 

But, if the antients underſtood the theory of theſe 
different obſervations, it muſt be allowed that the 
means they employed in it were not capable of lead- 
ing them to a certain degree of exactneſs, to which 
the moderns only attained by the help of great 
teleſcopes and the perfection of clocks. We can- 
not help perceiving the want of exactneſs in the ob- 
ſervations of the antients, when we conſider, that 
Ptolomy, all-great Coſmographer as he was, and 
though an Alexandrian, was miſtaken about the 
fifth of a degree in the latitude of the city of Alex- 
andria z which was obſerved in the laſt century by 
the order of the king of France, and the applica- 
tion of the Royal Academy of ſciences. 
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But though there is reaſon to conclude, that the 
art of making geographical maps was very far 
from being carried amongſt the antients to that 
degree of perfection as it is in our days; and we 
may believe, that, even in the time of the Romans, 
the uſe of thoſe maps was not ſo common as it is 
at preſent; an antient monument of our Gaul it- 
ſelf informs us, that young perſons were taught 
geography by the inſpection of maps. That mo- 
nument is an oratorical diſcourſe ſpoken at Autun in 
the reign of Conſtantius, wherein the rhetorician 
Eumenes expreſsly tells us, that in the porch of the 
public ſchool of that city young ſtudents had re- 
courſe to a repreſentation of the diſpoſition of all 
the lands and ſeas of the earth, in which the courſes 
of the rivers and the windings of coaſts were par- 

_ Vet. cularly deſcribed : Vidtat in illis porticibus Juventus 

me &-quotidie ſpefret omnes terras, & cuntia maria, & 
quicquid invictiſſimi Principes, urbium, gentium, na- 
tionum aut pietate reſtituunt, aut virtute devincunt aut 
terrore. Si quidem illic, ut ipſe vidiſti, credo inſtruendæ 
pueriliæ cauſa, quo manifeſtius oculis diſcerentur que dif- 
ficilins percipiuntur auditu, omnium, cum nominibus 
ſuis, locorum fitus, ſpatia, intervalla deſcripta ſunt, 
quitquid ubigus fluminum oritur & conditur, quacumqut 
ſe littorum finus fectunt, quo vel ambitu cingit Orbem, 
vel impetu irrumpit Oceanus. 7 


s u 
Lands known to the Antients. 


O know what part of the ſurface of the earth 
| was known to the antients is of ſome uſe. 
On the ſide of the Weſt which we inhabit, the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Britiſh iſles limited the 
knowledge of the antients. „5 
The Fortunate iſlands, now called the Canaries, 
ſeemed to them as the remoteſt part of the ocean 
between the fouth and the weſt; and it was for 
that 


e . cc. - as 


hand 5, pond 
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that reaſon Ptolomy reckoned the longitude of the 
Meridian from thoſe iſlands ; in which he has been 
followed by many Eaſtern and Mahometan geogra- 
phers, and even by the F rench and moſt of the 
Moderns. 

The Greeks had ſome ſlight knowledge of ** Ariſt, de 
bernia, the moſt weſtern of the Britiſh iſlands, undo. 
even before the Romans had conquered Great oe 
Britain, | 

The antients had but very imperfect notions of 
the northern countries as far as the Hyperborean 
or Icy ſea. Though Scandinavia was known, that | 
country and ſome others of the ſame continent, i 

_ vere taken for great iſlands. 3 . Pen | 

It is hard to determine poſitively what place tbe | 

antients underſtood by ultima Thule, Many take it Virg. 1. 1 
for Iccland. But Procopius ſeems to make it a Sead, _ þ 
part of the continent of Scandinavia. Bell. Goch. 1 

It is certain that the knowledge, which the an- I. 2. c. 15. I; 
tients had of Sarmatia and Scythia, was very tar i 
from extending to the ſea, which now ſeems to 
bound Ruſſia and Great Tartary on the north and | 
eaſt ſides. The diſcoveries of the antients went no | 
farther than the Riphæan mountains, the chain of 
which actually divides. Ruſſia in Eurape from Si- 
beria. | 

It is evident that the antients had no great know 4 
edge of the northern part of Aſia, when we con- 
ſider that moſt of their authors, as Strabo, Mela, Strab. I. 2. 
Pliny, imagined that the Caſpian ſea was a gulf of . I! 
the Hyperborean-ocean, from whence it iſſued by a Plin. 1. 6 = 
long canal. - c. 13. | 
Vs che fide, of the Eaſt, the antients ſeem to | 
have known only. the - weſtern frontier of China. . | 
Ptolomy ſeems to have had a glimpſe of ſome 
part of the ſouthern coaſt of China, but a very | | 
imperfect one. | 

The great iſlands of Aſia, eſpecially thoſe of I 

Japan, were unknown to the antients. Only the 1 

Hh 4 famous | 
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famous Taprobana is to be excepted, the diſcovery 
of which was a conſequence: of Alexander's expe- 
dition into India, as Pliny informs us. 

It remains for me to ſpeak of the ſouthernmoſt 


part of Africa. Tho' many have ſuppoſed that in a 


voyage of extraordinary length they had ſailed round 
this part of the world, Ptolomy however ſeems to 


inſinuate, that it had eſcaped the knowledge of the 


antients. Every body knows that it lies almoſt 


entirely within the Torrid Zone, which moſt of the 


Arriani & 


Marciani 


Heracl. 
Peripl. 


antients believed uninhabitable near the Equinoc- 
tial lige; for which reaſon Strabo goes very little 
farther.than Meroe in Ethiopia. 

Ptolomy however, and ſome others, have” car- 
ried their knowledge along the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa as far as the Equator, and even to the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, which he ſeems to intend by the 
name of Menuthias. 

It was reſerved for the voyages i by 
the Portugueſe in the fifteenth century, in order to 
50 to India by ſea, to diſcover the greateſt part of 

the coaſts of Africa upon the Atlantic ocean, and 


eſpecially the paſſage by the fouth of the moſt ex- 


treme cape of Africa, That paſſage having been 
diſcovered, ſeveral European nations, led by the 
hopes of rich traffic, ran over the Indian ſea that 
waſhes the coaſts of Aſia, diſcovered all the lands | 
in it, and penetrated as far as Japan. 
The conqueſts and ſettlement of the Ruſſians i 1n 


© | the northern part of Aſia have completed our 
knowledge of that part of the world. 


To conclude, every body knows, that, about 
the end of the fifteenth century, a new world, ſi- 
tuated on the weſt in reſpe&t to ours, beyond the 
Atlantic ocean, was diſcovered by Chriſtopber Co- 
lambus under the auſpices of rhe crown of CARE, 
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8 E C T. Il. 
Mberein the modern geographers have excelled the 
| Lo antient. | 


IT would be blindneſs, and ſhutting one's eyes 
againſt demonſtration, not to admit that the 
modern geography abundantly ſurpaſſes the antient. 
It is well known that the meaſures of the earth 
muſt be ſought in the heavens, and that geography 
depends upon aſtronomical obſervations. Now 
who can doubt, that aſtronomy has not made an 
extraordinary progreſs in later times? The inven- 
tion of teleſcopes only, which is of ſufficiently re- 
cent date, has infinitely contributed to it; and that 
invention itſelf has been highly improved in no 
great number of years. It is therefore no wonder 
that the antients, with all the genius and penetra- 
tion we are willing to allow them, were not able 
to attain to the ſame degree of knowledge, as they 
were not aſſiſted in their inquiries by the ſame aids. 
Geography is ſtill far from having received its 
final perfection. Practical ſciences make the leaſt 
progreſs. Two or three great geniuſſes ſuffice for 
carrying Theories a great way in a ſhort time; but 
Practice goes on with a ſlower pace, becauſe it de- 
pends upon a greater number of hands, of which 
even far the greateſt part are but meanly ſkilful, 
Geography, which would require an infinite num- 
ber of exact operations, is imperfect in proportion 
both to that number, and the-accuracy they would 
require; and we may juſtly ſuppoſe that the de- 
ſcription of the terreſtrial globe, though it begins 
to be rectified a little, is ſtill very confuſed, and 
far from a true likeneſs, 

It would be of ſmall conſequence to mention the 
faults of the antient and Ptolemaic maps, in which 
the Mediterranean is made to extend a good fourth 
more in longitude than it really does, The queſtion 
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here is the modern maps, which, though generally 


the better the more modern they are, have ftill oc- 
caſion for abundance of corrections. 
Monſieur Sanſon has always been conſidered as a 


very good geographer, and his Maps have always 


been highly eſteemed, Monſieur Delifle has how- 
ever differed from them very often in his. And 
this is not to be imagined, as it is uſually called, 
jealouſy of profeſſion. Since Monſieur Sanſon's 
time, the earth is exceedingly-changed ; that is to 
jay, more accurate, and a greater number of aſtro- | 
nomical obſervations have greatly . reformed geo- 
oraphy. The ſame, no doubt, will happen to the 
maps of Monſieur Deliſle ; and we ought to wiſh. 
ſo for the good of the public. | 

The only method for making good ogniphical: 
maps would be to have the poſition of every place 
from aſtronomical obſervations. But we are ex- 


ceedingly far from having all theſe poſitions in 
this manner, and can hardly ever hope to have 


them. To ſupply this want, the itinerary diſ- 
tances of one place from another are uſed, as found 
ſet down in authors; and it is a great happi- 
neſs to find them there with any exactneſs, and 
without manifeſt contradictions, or conſiderable 
difficulties. 

Hence, when our moſt Acilful grographers were 
to make a map of the Roman countries, 'and par- 
ticularly of Italy, as they had very few aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations, they made the itinerary diſtances 
of places, as they found them in the books of the 
antients, their rule for their poſition. 

The poſitions of many places have been ſince 


taken by aſtronomical obſervations. Monſieur De- 


liſie made uſe of them for correcting the maps of 
Italy, and the neighbouring countries; and he 
found that they not only became very different 
from what they were before, but that the places 


"ou cd I" in reſpect to the diſtances 


given 
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given them by the antients : ſo that it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that, in following them literally, good geo- 


graphical maps might be made of the countries 


well known to them. 

There is reaſon to be ſurpriſed at this great con- 
formity of poſitions found by aſtronomical obſer- 
vations with thofe taken from the itinerary di- 
ſtances as ſet down by the antients: for it is 


certain, that the ſituation of places taken from 


our itinerary diſtances are often falſe, and much 
ſo too. 

But Monſieur Deliſle alas that the Romans 
had advantages in this reſpect, which we have not. 
Their taſte for the public utility, and even magni- 
ficence (for they embelliſhed all they conquered) 
had occaſioned their making great roads through- 
out all Italy, of which Rome was the center, and 
which went to all the principal cities as far as the 
two ſeas. They made the like ways in many pro- 
vinces of the Empire, of which remains, admira- 
ble for their conſtruction and ſolidity, ſubſiſt to 
this day. Theſe ways ran in a right line without 
quitting it either on account of mountains or 
marſhes. The marſhes were drained, and the 
mountains cut through. Stones were placed from 
mile to mile, with their numbers upon them. This 
rectilinear extent, and theſe diviſions into parts ſuf- 
ficiently ſmall in reſpect to the whole length, ren- 
dered the itinerary meaſures very exact. 

This exactneſs of the meaſures of the antients 
was well proved by an experiment made by Mon- 


ſieur Caſſini. The meaſure of the diſtance from 


Narbonne to Niſmes had been included in the work 
of the meridian. That diſtance was ſixty- ſeven 
thouſand five hundred toiſes or fathoms ot Paris. 
Strabo had- alſo given us the diſtance of theſe two 
cities, which he makes eighty-eight miles. From 
whence it is eaſy to conclude, that an antient mile 
was even hundred ſixty-leven toiſes of Paris. = 
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ſides which, as the mile is known to have been five 
thouſand: feet, we alſo find that the antient foot was 
eleven inches and r of the Paris foot. The mea- 
ſure in conſequence muſt be equal to the antient 
diſtance, and has preſerved- itſelf without change 
during ſo long a ſpace of time. 

Monſieur Deliſle has given us a map, wherein 


Italy and Greece are repreſented in two different 


manners: the one according to the beſt modern 


geographers, the other according to aſtronomical 
obſervations for the places where they were to be 


had, and, for the reſt, according to the meaſures of 
antient authors. The difference between theſe two 
repreſentations would perhaps ſeem incredible. In 
the latter, Lombardy is very much ſhortened from 
South to North, Great Greece lengthened, the ſea 
that divides Greece and Italy made narrower, as 
well as that between Italy and Africa and Greece 
much leſſened. 

Thele laſt remarks, which are all taken from the 
Memoirs of the academy of ſciences, lengthen. this 
brief head a little, bur I e them warty of 
the reader's curiolity, _ 


ARTICLE. II. 


OF NAVIGATION. 5 


SHALL examine only one point in this place. 
which is the wonderful change that an experi- 
ment, which might appear of ſmall importance, 
has occaſioned in navigation, and the ſuperiority 
we have acquired in this reſpect over the antients, 
by a means that ſeemed trivial in itſelf : it is eaſy 
to perceive that I mean the Compaſs. This in- 
ſtrument is a box that has a needle in it, touched 
with a loadſtone, that turns always towards the 
pole, except in ſome ROM where it has a de- 
elination. 
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The antients, we know, who ſteered their ſhips 
by the ſun in the day, and the ſtars during the 
night, in miſty weather could not diſcern what 
courſe to hold; and, for that reaſon, not daring to 
put out to ſea, were obliged to keep cloſe to the 
ſhore, and could not undertake voyages of any 
Conſiderable length, n 
They knew one of the virtues of the loadſtone, 
which is to attract iron. One would think that the 
ſlighteſt attention might have occaſioned their diſ- 
covering its other property of directing itſelf to- 
wards the pole of the world, and in conſequence 
have led them on to the compaſs. But he who 
diſpoſes all things kept their eyes ſhut to an effect 
which ſeemed of itſelf obvious to them. | 
Neither the author of this invention, nor the cant“ 
time when the uſe of it was firſt thought of, are Aſtron. 
' preciſely known. It is however certain, that tage 
French uſed the loadſtone in navigation long before 
any other nation of Europe, as may be eaſily proved 
from the works of ſome of our antient French au- Guyot de 
'thors, who ſpoke of it firſt above four hundred years Provines. 
ago. It is true, the invention was then very im- 
perfect: for they ſay, that the needle was only put 
into a bowl, or veſſel, full of water, where it could 
turn itſelf towards the North, ſupported upon a 
pin. The Chineſe, if we may believe certain mo- 
dern relations, make uſe, to this day, of the ſame 
kind of compaſs. | 
The navigators, perceiving the importance of 
this invention, made many. Aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tions, towards the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to aſſure themſelves of it, and found, that a 
needle, touched with a loadſtone, and ſet in æquili- 
brio upon a pivot, did actually turn of itſelf to- 
wards the pole, and that the direction of ſuch a 
nesdle might be employed for knowing the _— 
5 5 | o_ 
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of the world, and the“ point of the wind in which 


it is proper to ſail. 

By other obſervations it has ſince TI diſcover» 
ed, that the needle does not always point to the true 
North, but that it has a ſmall declination ſometimes 
towards the Eaſt, and ſometimes towards the Weſt, 


and even that this declination changes at different 


times and places. But -they found alſo the means 


of knowing this variation ſo exactly by the ſun and 
ſtars, that the compaſs may be uſed with certainty 


for finding the regions of the heavens, even when 
clouded, provided that it has been rectified a little 
before by the obſervation of the ſtars. 

The curioſity of the Learned of Europe began at 


that time to awake. They ſoon invented various 


inſtruments, made tables and calculations for faci- 


litating the obſervation of the ſtars. | 

Never had navigation. ſo many advantages for 
ſucceeding. The pilots did not fail 0 make the 
beſt of them. With thele helps they croſſed un- 


known ſeas; and the ſucceſs of their firſt vo ages 


Hiſt de la 
Conquete 
des Cana- 


— par 
Bethen- 
Fourt. 


encouraged them to attempt new diſcoveries. All 
the nations of Europe applied themſelves to them 
in emulation of each other. The French were the 
firſt in ſignaliſing their courage and addreſs : they 
ſeized the Canaries, and diſcovered great part of 
Guinea, The Portugueſe took the iſland of Ma- 
deira and that of Cape Verd; and the FR 
diſcovered the iſlands of the Azores. 


Theſe diſcoveries were only preludes to that of 


the New World. Chriſtopher Columbus, found- 
ing his deſign upon his knowledge of aſtronomy, 


and, as it is ſaid, upon the memoirs of a Biſcayan 


pilot, whom a ſtorm had thrown upon an iſland 
of the Atlantic ocean, undertook to croſs that 
ſea. He propoſed it to ſeveral of the princes of 
Europe, of whom ſome neglected it, becauſe en- 
gaged in affairs of a more urgent nature; and 


* Of which points there are be and thirty upon the compaſs. 
others 
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others rejected it, becauſe they neither comprehend- 
ed the importance of that expedition, nor the rea- 
ſons that Columbus gave to explain the poſſibility 
of it. Thus the glory of the diſcovery of the new 
-world was left to the kings of Caſtile, who after- 
wards acquired immenſe riches from it. 
Columbus well knew, from his knowledge of 
the ſphere and geography, that, ſailing continually 
towards the Weſt under the ſame parallel or very 
near it, he could not fail of finding lands at length, 
becauſe, if he found no new ones, the earth being 
round, he muſt neceſſarily arrive by the ſhorteſt 
courſe at the extremity of the Eaſt-Indies. 


179 


In his voyages from Liſbon to Guinea, failing Ferdinand 


from North to South, he had been confirmed by ex- 
perience that a degree of the earth's circumference 


Columbus 
in his life of 
Columbus. 


contains fifty-ſix miles and two thirds, according Chap. 4. 


to the meaſure eſtabliſhed by the aſtronomers of 
Almamon; and he had learnt in the books of Pto- 
lomy, that, keeping always to the Weſt from the 
Canaries to the farſt lands of Aſia, there are only 


an hundred and eighty degrees. Accordingly he cy;p. . 


ſet out from the Canaries, ſteering always to the 
Weſt under the ſame parallel, As he did not en- 
tirely rely upon the compaſs, he always took care 
to obſerve the ſun by day, and the fixed ſtars by 
night. This precaution prevented him from mit- 
taking his courſe: For thoſe who have written his 
life ſay, that his Obſervations of the Heavens 
made him - perceive a variation in his compaſs, 

which he did not know before; and that he rectified 
his way' by them. 


After ſailing two months, he arrived at the Lu- Chap. 22. 


cay iſlands, and from thence went on to Hiſpani- 
ola, Cuba, and Saint Domingo, from whence he 
brought back great riches into Spain. Aſtrono- 
my, by which he had diſcovered theſe rich coun- 
tries, aſſiſted him alſo in eſtabliſhing himſelf there: 
For, in his ſecond voyage, his fleet being reduced 

2. 19] to 


to extremities by the want of proviſions, and the 
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inhabitants of Jamaica refuſing to ſupply him with 
them, he had the addreſs to threaten them he would 
darken the moon at a time when he knew there 
would be an eclipſe; and, as that eclipſe really hap- 
pened the day he had foretold, the terrified Barba- 
rians granted him whatever he pleaſed. 


Whilſt Columbus was diſcovering the ſouthern 


part of the new world, the French diſcovered. the 


northern part of it, and gave it the name of New 


France. 


Americus Veſputius continued the diſcoveries of 
Columbus, and had the advantage of giving his | 


name to the whole new world, which has ever fince 


been called America. Aſtronomy was of great 


uſe to him in his voyages. | 


On the other ſide, the pilots of the king of Por- 


tugal, who till then had only traverſed the coaſts of 


Africa, doubled at this time the Cape of Good-hope, 
and opened themſelves a paſſage into the Eaſt-Indies, 
where they made very great conqueſts.  _ 
Is there in all hiſtory an event comparable to 
that I have now related, that is to ſay, to the dif- 
covery of the new world? Upon what did it de- 
pend for ſo many ages? Upon the knowledge of 
a property of the load ſtone, eaſily diſcoverable, 
which had, however, eſcaped the inquiries of an 
infinite number of the Learned, whoſe ſagacity had 
penetrated into the moſt obſcure and moſt profound 
myſteries of nature. Is it poſſible not to difcern 
here the finger of Od e 
Columbus had never thought of forming his en- 
terpriſe, and indeed could never have ſucceeded in 
it, without a great knowledge of aſtronomy: for 
Providence delights in concealing its wonders un- 
der the veil of human operations. How impor- 
tant therefore is it in a well- governed ſtate to place 
the ſuperior ſciences in honour and reputation, 
which are capable of rendering mankind ſuch great 

— ſervices, 
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ſervices, and which have actually hitherto procured 

them, and ſtill continue to procure them, ſuch con- 

ſiderable advantages? 1 
The reader will permit me to ſay a few words 
in this place upon two voyages of the Learned, 
which do the king and Literature in general great 
honour. 8 


Voyages to Peru and into the North, undertaken by the | 
euer of Lewis XV. 

In 1672, Mr. Richer obſerved in the iſland of 
Cayenne, that the curvation of the ſuperficies of the 
earth was greater there than in the Temperate Zone; 
Hence it was concluded that the figure of the earth + 
muſt: be that of a ſpheroid flat towards the poles, 
and not elliptical, or oblong, as it was and {till is 


believed by very ſkilful aſtronomers : for the point 
is not yet determined. 


NzewrTox and Huycens came afterwards by 
their theory to the ſame concluſion. It was to be 
aſſured of this truth, that in the year 1735, that 
is to ſay, at a time when France had a war to ſup- 
port, which has ſince terminated ſo gloriouſly for 
her, the king, always intent upon making the 
ſciences flouriſh in his dominions, ſent aſtronomers 
to Peru and into the North, in order to determine 
with certainty by accurate obſervations the figure 
of the terreſtrial globe. Nothing was ſpared, ei- 
ther in reſpect to the expences of the voyage, or 
to. procure them all the conveniencies that might 
promote their ſucceſs, „ | 

We ſaw them, in conſequence, ſet out, part of 
them to expoſe themſelves to the burning heats of 
the Torrid Zone, and the reſt to fly with the ſame 
ardour to confront all the horrors of the frozen 
North. The firſt have not been heard of a great 
while; but great diſcoveries are expected from 
their inquiries. The others have been come back 
from the North ſome months. The particulars of 
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what they ſuffered, in order to give their operations | 


all the perfection of which they were capable, is 
ſcarce credible. They were obliged to traverſe- 


immenſe foreſts, in which they were the firſt that 


ever opened themſelves away; to ſcale mountains 
of amazing height, and covered with wood, which 
it was neceſſary for them to cut down; to paſs tor- 


rents of an impetuoſity capable of aſtoniſhing ſuch 


as only beheld them, and that too in wretched 
boats, Nhat had no other pilot but a  Laplander, nor 


maſt-or ſails but/a tree with its branches. Add to 


this the exceſſive cold of thoſe regions remote from 
the ſun, of which they experienced all the rigours; 
and the groſs nouriſhment on which they were re- 


duced to ſubſiſt during a very conſiderable length « of 


time. It is eaſy to conceive the courage theſe inde- 


fatigable obſervers muſt have had ta ſurmount ſo 


many difficulties, that ſeemed to-render the execution 
of the project confided to them impoſſible. The late 


Reading of the account of this voyage in the Aca- 
demy ol Sciences, ſince their return, has made the | 


Public very deſirous to ſee it printed. 


One is ſometimes tempted to treat as uſeleſs ſuch. 
laborious and ſcrupulous obſervations, that have no 
end but to determine the Figure of the Earth; and 


there are many who will perhaps believe, that-thoſe 


who made them might have ſpared themſelves the 
trouble, and made a better uſe of the money em- 


ployed in them. But this proceeds from the igno · 


_ rance of the relation of Obſervations of this na- 
ture to navigation, and the advantages reſulting 


from them to aſtronomy, This event will not a 
little * to exalt the glory of the reign of 
Lewis XV. 


0 1 bas been publiſhed, and there is a traxflition E. it printed. 
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e TIC LE: Wh 
|. Refleflions upon aftrontmy, 
Cannot conclude the Article of Aſtronomy 


4*g 


A without making two Reflections with the au- 
thors of the learned Memoirs of the Academy of 


Sciences. 
FIRST REFLECTION 
mon the Satellites of Fupiter. 


We are naturally enough inclined, as I have al- 


ready obſerved in ſpeaking of geometry, to con- 
ſider as uſeleſs, and to deſpiſe, what we do not un- 
derſtand. We have one moon to light us by 
night; and what ſignifies it to us, ſome object, 
that Jupiter has four? (The moons or ſatellites of 
Jupiter are the ſame thing:) And wherefore ſa 


many laborious Obſervations, and fatiguing calcu-. 


| lations; for knowing their revolutions? We ſhall 


be never the wiſer: for that, and nature, which has 


placed thoſe little Stars out of the reach of our eyes, 


does not ſeem to have made them for us. 
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neſs, the difference of the longitudes of ſome re- 
mote places. And theſe eclipſes that uſually hap- 
pen only once or twice a year, are much leſs fre- 

ent than thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter, which 
happen at fartheſt every two days, though all of 


them cannot be obſerved in the ſame place, as well 


through the difference of the hours in which Ju- 


piter is above the horizon, as upon account of the 


weather, which often prevents obſervations. _. 
This undertaking to work, for the improvement 


of geography, in a new and more perfect manner 
than had ever been imagined before, being agreea- 
ble to his Majeſty's intentions in the Inſtitution of 


his Academy of Sciences, it was his pleaſure, that 


perſons ſhould be choſen, capable of executing the 


inſtructions to be given them in different places, 
and that proper occaſions ſhould be taken for ſend- 


ing them into remote countries, The hiſtory of 


theſe voyages is exactly related in the memoirs of 
the academy of ſciences, and is, in my opinion, 


one of the circumſtances of the reign of Lewis 


XIV. which will do him moſt honour in ages to 
come. | „ 


When his majeſty was informed of the obſerva- 
tions that the members of the academy of ſciences 
had taken by his order in different places out of 


the kingdom, he commanded them to apply them- 


ſelves in making a map of France with the utmoſt - 


exactneſs poſſible. This had been often attempted, 
but withont ſucceſs, for want of the means we have 
at this time, which are pendulum-clocks, and the 
great teleſcopes now uſed for diſcovering the eclip- 
s of Jupiter's ſatellites, which is the moſt certain 
method for determining the difference of meri- 

TTA | | 
Had aſtronomy in all its extent no other advan- 
tage to mankind, than what is derived from the 
Satellites of Jupiter, it would ſufficiently juſtify 
thoſe immenſe calculations, thoſe aſſiduous Fg 
| TE IR : | ſcru- 
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ſcrupulous obſervations, - that great number of in- 
ſtruments wrought with ſo much pains, and the 
ſuperb'building ſolely erected for the uſe of this 
ſcience. The leaſt knowledge of the principles of 
geography and navigation ſhews, that, ſince Jupi- 
ter's four moons have been known, they have been 
of more uſe in reſpect to thoſe ſciences, than our 
moon itſelf; that they now ſerve, and always will, 


for making Sea Charts exceedingly more correct 


than thoſe of the antients, which in all probability 
will fave the lives of an infinite number. of ma- 
riners. | | | 


SECOND REFLECTION, 
Upon the : amazing ſcene which aſtronomy opens to our 
| | VIEW, | 


Though Aſtronomy were not ſo abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary as it is to Geography and Navigation, it 
would be infinitely worthy of the curioſity of all 
thinking men, from the grand and ſuperb ſcene 
which it opens to their view. To give ſome idea 
of it, I ſhall only repeat, in a few words, what 
the obſervations of N have taught us of 
the immenſe bulk of ſome of thoſe great orbs 
that move over our heads. 5 
The ſtars are divided into planets and fixed ſtars, 

The planets (a Greek word that ſignifies errant, 
or wandering) are ſo called, becauſe they are not 
always at an equal diſtance either from each other, 
or in reſpect to the fixed ſtars; whereas the latter 
are always at the fame diſtance from each other. 
The planets have no light of their own, and are 
only viſible by the reflection of that of the ſun, 


The aſtronomers have obſerved, that they have a 


| particular motion of their own, beſides that which 
they have in common with the reſt of the heavens. 
They have computed this motion, and, from the 
time which each planet employs in one revolu- 
ds 113 tion, 
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neſs, the difference of the longitudes of ſome re- 
mote places. And theſe eclipſes that uſually hap- 
pen only once or twice a year, are much leſs fre- 
quent than thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter, which 
happen at fartheſt every two days, though all of 


them cannot be obſerved in the ſame place, as well 
through the difference of the hours in which Ju- 
piter is above the horizon, as upon account of the 


weather, which often prevents obſervations. 
This undertaking to work, for the improvement 
of geography, in a new and more perfect manner 


than had ever been imagined before, being agreea- 
ble to his Majeſty's intentions in the Inſtitution of 


his Academy of Sciences, it was his pleaſure, that 


perſons ſhould be choſen, capable of executing the 


inſtructions to be given them in different places, 
and that proper occaſions ſhould be taken for ſend- 


ing them into remote countries. The hiſtory of 


theſe voyages is exactly related in the memoirs of 


the academy of ſciences, and is, in my opinion, 
one of the circumſtances of the reign of Lewis 


XIV. which will do him moſt honour in ages to 
come. * . fe, 


When his majeſty was informed of the obſerva- 
tions that the members of the academy of ſciences 
had taken by his order in different places out of 


the kingdom, he commanded them to apply them- 


ſelves in making a map of France with the utmoſt - 


exactneſs poſſible. This had been often attempted, 
but withont ſucceſs, for want of the means we have 
at this time, which are pendulum-clocks, and the 

reat teleſcopes now uſed for diſcovering the eclip- 
es of Jupiter's ſatellites, which is the moſt certain 
method for determining the difference of meri- 
dians. eQ | 


Had aſtronomy in all its extent no other advan- 


tage to mankind, than what is derived from the 
Satellites of Jupiter, it would ſufficiently juſtify 
thoſe - immenſe calculations, thoſe aſſiduous and 
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| ſcrupulous obſervations, - that great number of in- 


ſtruments wrought with ſo much pains, and the 
ſuperb building ſolely erected for the uſe of this 
ſcience. The leaſt knowledge of the principles of 
geography and navigation ſhews, that, ſince Jupi- 
ter's four moons have been known, they have been 
of more uſe in reſpect to thoſe ſciences, than our 
moon itſelf; that they now ſerve, and always will, 
for making Sea Charts exceedingly more correct 
than thoſe of the antients, which in all probability 
will fave the lives of an infinite number. of ma- 
riners. | = | 


s E CON D REFLECTION, 
Upon the amazing ſcene which aſtronomy opens to our 
| View, | 


Though Aſtronomy were not ſo abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary as it is to Geography and Navigation, it 
would be infinitely worthy of the curioſity of all 
thinking men, from the grand and ſuperb ſcene 
which it opens to their view. To give ſome idea 
of it, I ſhall only repeat, in a few words, what 
the obſervations of fs I have taught us of 
the immenſe bulk of ſome of thoſe great orbs 

that move over our heads. 5 
The ſtars are divided into planets and fixed ſtars. 
The planets (a Greek word that ſignifies errant, 
or wandering) are ſo called, becauſe they are not 
always at an equal diſtance either from each other, 
or in reſpect to the fixed ſtars; whereas the latter 
are always at the ſame diſtance from each other. 
The planets have no light of their own, and are 
only viſible by the reflection of that of the ſun. 


The aſtronomers have obſerved, that they have a 


particular motion of their own, beſides that which 
they have in common with the reſt of the heavens. 
They have computed this motion, and, from the 

time which each planet employs in one revolu- 
N \ I 1\3 tion, 
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tion, have with reaſon eſtabliſhed its elevation and 
_  - „ . 
The Moon, of all the planets, is the neareſt to 
the earth, and almoſt ſixty times leſs. ' 
The Sun is not a body of the ſame ſpecies as 
the earth, and the reſt of the planets, nor ſolid like 
them. It is a vaſt ocean of light, that boils up 
perpetually, and diffuſes itſelf with inceſſant profu- 
Kon. It is the ſource of all that light which the pla- 
nets only reflect to each other after having received 
it from him. | 


: * 


The EAR TE is a million of times leſs than the 
globe of the ſun, and thirty-three millions of leagues 
diſtant from it. During ſo many ages the ſun has 
ſuffered no diminution. Its diameter is equal at 
this day to the moſt antient obſervations of it, and 
its light as vigorous and as abundant as ever. 
JueiTex is five times as fer from the ſun as us, 
that is to ſay, an hundred and ſixty-five millions of 
leagues. He turns round upon his own axis every 
ten hours. | ALS 25 
© SATURN is thirty years in his revolution round 
the ſun. He is twice as far from it as Jupiter, 
and conſequently ten times more diſtant than us, 
that is to ſay, three hundred and thirty millions of 
Tau. FFF gy, as 
The Fix gp STars are, with reſpe& to the 
earth, at a diſtance not to be conceived by human 
wit. According to the obſervations of Mr. Huy- 
gens, the diſtance of the earth from the neareſt Fix- 
ed Star is, with reſpect to that of the ſun, as one to 
rwenty-ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-fovr. 
Now we have ſaid, that the diſtance of the earth 
from the ſun is thirty-three millions of leagues. 
The leaſt diſtance therefore of the earth from the 
fixed ſtars is nine hundred and two * billions, nine 
hundred and twelve millions of leagues, that is to 


* A billion is ten hundred ticuſund millions. 


lay, 


UPON ASTRONOMY. 

- fay, twenty- ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- 
four times the diſtance from hence to the ſun, 
which, as we have faid, is thirty-three millions of 
The ſame Mr. Huygens ſuppoſes, and infallible 
_experiments have proved him right, that a cannon- 
bullet flies about an hundred toiſes (above two hun- 
dred yards) ina ſecond. Suppoſing it to move al- 
ways wich the ſame velocity, and meaſuring the 
ſpace it flies according to that calculation, he de- 
monſtrates that a cannon- bullet would be almoſt 
five and twenty years in arriving at the ſun; and 
twenty-ſeven thoufand fix hundred and ſixty- four 
times twenty-five years in reaching the fixed ſtar 
neareſt the earth. What then muſt we think of 
the fixed ftars infinitely more remote from us? 
__Phoſe ſtars are innumerable. The antient aſtrono- 
mers counted a thouſand and twenty-two of them. 
Since the uſe of aſtrgnomical glaſſes, millions that 
eſcape the eye appear. | 


They all ſhine by their own light, and are all, 


like the ſun, inexhauſtible ſources of light. And 
indeed, if they received it from the ſun, it muſt 
neceſſarily be very feebly, after a paſſage of ſo enor- 
mous a length: they muſt alſo tranſmit it to us, 
at the ſame diſtance, by a reflection, that would 
make it ſtill much weaker. Now it would be impoſ- 
ſible, that a light which had undergone a reflection, 
and ran twice the ſpace of 902, ꝙ 12000000 leagues, 
ſhould have the force and livelineſs that the light 
of the fixed ſtars has. It is therefore certain, that 
they are luminous of themſelves, and, in a word, 
all of them ſo many ſuns. 

But the queſtion here is only the magnitude and 
remoteneſs of thoſe vaſt bodies. When we conſi- 
der them together, is it poſſible to ſupport the view, 
ar rather the idea of them? The globe of the ſun 
a million of times greater than the earth, and di- 
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Fant thirty-three millions of leagues ! Saturn al- 
moſt four thouſand times as big, and ten times far- 
ther from the ſun than us | No compariſon between 


the planets and the fixed ſtars ! The whole im- 


. menſe ſpace which contains our fun and planets is 
but a little parcel of the univerſe. As many of 
the like ſpaces as of fixed ſtars! What then muſt 
the immenſity of the whole firmament be, that 
contains all theſe different bodies within its extent? 
Can we ſo much as think of it, can we fix our 
view upon it for ſome moments, without being 
confounded, amazed, and terrified ? It is an abyſs, 
in which we loſe- ourſelves; What then muſt be 
the greatneſs, power, and immenſity of him, who, 
with a ſingle word, both formed theſe enormous 


maſſes, and the ſpaces that contain them ! And 


theſe incomprehenſible wonders to human wit the 
holy Scripture, in a ſtyle that belongs only to God, 
expreſſes in one word, and the ſtars. After having 
related the creation of the ſun and moon, it adds, 
be made the ſtars alſo, Is there any thing requiſite, 


to render the incredulity and ingratitude of man- 


kind inexcuſable, beſides this book of the firma- 
ment written in the characters of light? And has 


not the prophet reaſon to cry out, full of religi- 


ous admiration : The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament ſpeweth his bandy-work. © 


\ 


CONCLUSION 


of the whole Work. 


FTER having made almoſt all the ſtates and 
A kingdoms of the univerſe in a manner paſs in 
review before our eyes, and having conſidered cir- 
cumſtantially the moſt important events that paſſed 
in them during the courſe of ſo many ages, it ſeems 

natural enough to go back a moment, before we 
quit this great ſcene, and to collect its principal 

parts into one point of view, in order to our being 
able to form the better judgment of it. On the one 
ſide we ſee princes, warriors, and conquerors z on 
the other magiſtrates, politicians and legiſlators 
and in the midſt of both the Learned of all kinds, 
who, by the utility, beauty, or ſublimity of rheir 
knowledge, have acquired immortal reputation. 
Theſe three claſſes include, in my opinion, all that 
is moſt ſhining, and moſt attractive of eſteem and 
admiration in human greatneſs. I conſider the 
univerſe here only in its faireſt light, and for a mo- 
ment take off my view from all the vices and diſ- 
orders that diſturb its beauty. and ceconomy. | 
Before me ſtand Princes and Kings, full of wiſ- 
dom and prudence in their counſels, of equity and 
Juſtice in the government of their people, of va- 
lour and intrepidity in battle, of moderation and 
clemency in victory, ſubjecting many kingdoms, 
founding vaſt empires, and acquiring the love of 
the conquered nations no leſs than of their own 
ſubjects : ſuch was Cyrus. At the ſame time I ſee 
a multitude of Greeks and Romans, equally il- 
luſtrious in war and peace; Generals of the moſt 
exalted bravery and military knowledge; Politi- 
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cians of exceeding ability in the arts of govern- 
ment; famous Legiſlators, whoſe laws and inſtitu- 
tions ſtill amaze us, whilſt they ſeem almoſt incre- 
dible, ſo much they appear above humanity ; Ma- 
giſtrates infinitely venerable for their love of the 
public good; Judges of great wiſdom, incorrup- 
tible, and proof againſt all that can tempt avidity; 
and laſtly, Citizens, entirely devoted to their coun- 
try, whoſe generous and noble diſintereſtedneſs riſes 
ſo high as the contempt of riches, and the eſteem 
and love of poverty. If I turn my eyes towards 
the Arts and Sciences, what luſtre do not the mul- 
titude of admirable Works come down to us diſ- 
play, in which ſhine forth, according to the diffe- 


rence of ſubjects, art and diſpoſition, greatneſs of 


genius, riches of invention, beauty of Style, ſoli- 
dity of judgment, and profound erudition. ä 
This is the great, the ſplendid Scene, that hiſ- 
tory, the faithful regiſter of paſt events, has hi- 
therto preſented to our view, and upon which it 
now remains for us to paſs our judgment. Is it 
poſſible to refuſe our eſteem to ſuch rare and excel - 
lent qualities, ſuch ſhining actions, and noble ſen- 
timents? Let us call to mind the maxims of mo- 
rality in the writings of the philoſophers, ſo refined, 
ſo conformable to right reaſon, and even ſo ſub- 
lime, as to be capable ſometimes of making Chri- 
ſtians bluſh. Do not men of ſuch profound kriow- 
ledge 8 underſtanding deſerve the name of 
The juſt Judge of all things, by whoſe judg - 
ment it is our duty to direct our own, abſolutely 
denies it them, as Mr. du Guet obſer ves ſo juſtly in 
ſeveral of his works, and as I have ſaid elſewhere. 
The Lord, ſays the royal prophet, looked down from 
Bea ven upon the children of men, to ſee if there were 
any that did underſtand and ſeek God. The earth is 


full of perſons that excel in arts and ſciences. There 


are many Philoſophers, Orators, and Politicians. 
hs: | There 


' 
Ul 
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There- are even many Legiſlators, Interpreters of 
Laws, and Miniſters of Juſtice, Many are con- 
Julted as perfons of extraordinary wiſdom, and their 
anſwers are conſidered as deciſions, from which it 
is not allowable to depart. However, amongſt ſo 


many wiſe and intelligent perſons in the fight of 


men, God diſcerns none that are not fooliſh and 
mad. They are ail gone aſide, they are altogether be- 
come filthy : there is none thot doth. good, no not one. 
The cenſure is general and without exception. 
What then is wanting in theſe pretended wiſe- 


men? The fear of God, without which there is no 


true wiſdom, 10 ſze if there was any that did under- 


Band and ſeek God: the knowledge of their own 
miſery and corruption, and their want of a Media- 


tor, and a Reſtorer or Redeemer. Every thing is 
in eſteem amongſt them, except Religion and Piety, 
They know neither the uſe nor end of any thing. 
They go on without deſign, or knowing whither 
they ſhould tend. They are ignorant of what they 
are, and what will become of them. Can folly be 
more clear and evident? 

The thoughts of God are very different from 
thoſe of men. The Univerſe, peopled with power- 
ful kings, famous legiſlators, celebrated philoſo- 
phers, and learned men of all kinds, is the object 
of our admiration and praiſes; and God ſees no- 


thing but diſorder and corruption in it: The earih 


was corrupt before God. The qualities, knowledge, 
and maxims of which I ſpeak, were, however, very 
eſtimable in themſelves. They were the gifts of 
God, from whom alone comes all good, and all 
knowledge: but the Pagans perverted their nature 
by the unworthy uſe they made of them, in con- 
ſidering themſelves as their principle and end. I 
ſpeak here even of thoſe amongſt them that paſſed 
for the beſt and wiſeſt, whoſe virtues were infected 
either with pride or ingratitude; or, to ſpeak more 
propefly, with both, | 7 A} 
de J have 
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I have obſerved that certain ages, which abound- 


ed with illuſtrious examples whether at Athens or 


Rome, exhibit a grand and noble _ in hiſtory : 
but there was at the ſame time another, which 
highly diſgraced the glory, and ſullied the beauty 


of the former; I mean, the Idolatry that gene- 


rally ' prevailed throughout the univerſe. , The 
whole earth was covered with thick darkneſs, and 
lay plunged: in groſs and ſtupid ignorance. Only 
one country, and that of very ſmall extent, knew 
the true God: In Judab is God known: bis name is 
great in Iſrael. Elſewhere all mouths were mute 
in reſpect to him, and the hymns of idolatrous ſo- 


lemnities were only invitations to crimes, which 


Soerates. 


the ſeducer of mankind had made their duty. God 
ſuffered all nations to walk each after their own way, 
to make themſelves gods of all creatures, to adore 


all their own paſſions, to abandon themſelves thro? 
deſpair to thoſe which are moſt ſhameful, to be ig- 
norant of their origin and end, to direct their lives 
by errors, and fable, and believe every thing indiſ- 
criminately, or nothing at all. | 
One would imagine that man, ſituated in the 
midſt of the wonders which fill all nature, and 
largely poſſeſſed of the good things of God, could 
not forget him, nor remember him without adora- 
tion and fidelity. But in the midſt of the greateſt 
light he behaved like the blind. He became deaf 
to all the voices that proclaimed the Majeſty and 
Holineſs of the Creator. He adored every thing, 
except God. The Stars and Sun, that declared the 
Divinity, he honoured in his ſtead, Wood and 
ſtone, under a thouſand forms, which his wild 
imagination had invented, were become his gods. 
in a word, falſe religions had deluged the whole 
earth; and if ſome few were leſs ſtupid than the 
reſt, they were equally impious and ungrateful. 
Did nat the only one of theſe, who had explained 


| himſelf too clearly, deny in public what he bee 


lieved 


CONCLUSION. 


lieved in private? Whence we may obſerve, of 


what avail the reaſon of all mankind was, when 
they had no other guide. 
We ſee here the principal fruits to be derived 
from the ſtudy of profane hiſtory, of which every 
page declares what mankind were during ſo many 
ages, and what we ourſelves ſhould ſtill be, had 
not the peculiar mercy, which made known the Sa- 
viour of the world to us, drawn us out of the abyſs, 
in which all our forefathers were ſwallowed up. I 
is of the Lord's mercies we are not conſumed. A. 
mercy freely and entirely conferred, which we have 
no power to deſerve in any manner of ourſelves, 
and for which we ought to render eternal homage 


of gratitude and praiſe to the grace of JESUS Eph. i. 6; 


CHRIST. 


GENERAL 
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1 Ko DEMY. | Three diffe- 


III. 234. the Middle, 246. and 
the New, | - ag 


Aecadenties eſtabliſhed in Europe in 
the laſt century, III. 409. praiſe 


of the academy oſ ſciences, 410 
Ab RIAN. That emperor's mean 
jealouſy of Apo 
cChitect, I. 149 
Advocate. Praiſe of that profeſſion, 
III. 365. with what diſintereſted- 
neſs it ought to be exerciſed, 
ES: F 161, Sr. 
ran, Greek hiſtorian, III. 74 
Eschinks, Greek: orator : his 
character by Quintilian, III. 134 
£scnvyLivs, tragic poet, II. 289 
£Z&scuLayivs, inventor of medi- 
cine, III. 412. his knowledge 
occaſioned his being ranked in 
the number of the gods, 72764. 
sor us, comedian, I. 276. his 
. great riches, ibid, 


| ? 1 — an *% # 5 1 . 
BARIS, Greek poet, II. 
Kick | 284 


| rent academies. The Antient, 


lorus the ar- 


Arx P Damitius famous orator, 


II. 235 
Arran1vs, Latin poet, II. 326. 
AGATHODAMON, geographer, III. 


4 

AcaTHIas, Latin poet, II. 304 
AGRIGENTUM, Luxury and ef- 
feminacy of its inhabitants, III. 


290 
Arcamenes, ſculptor, I. 163 
Al cus, Greek poet, * 295 
ALCMAN, Lyric poet, II. 294. 


Algebra, that ſcience is part of the 
mathematics, III. 449 


AL MAMox, Caliph of Babylon, 


III. 462. his care for the im- 
provement of aſtronomy and geo- 


graphy, zbid. 
ALPHONSINE tables of aſtronomy, 
III. 463 


Am1oT, old French author. Plea- 
ſure his works give the reader, 

| | II. 166 
Ammianus MARCELLINUS, La- 
tin hiſtorian, III. 11 

| AMPHIQN, 
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F  AmnPHrion, muſician, inventor of 


the lyre, I. 246 


- Axacreon, Greek poet, II. 296 
| Anadyomene, The moſt famous of 


Apelles's paintings, F. 222 
Analogy: what it i, I. 262 
Anatothy, of II. + 5 
Axaxacoras, philoſopher, III. 


loſopher's opinion concerning 


the nature of the gods, fo. 


AN AxiMAN DER, philoſopher, 
221. his thoughts concerning 
the nature of the Divinity, 375. 
diſcoveries made by this philo- 
ſopher in aſtronomy, 450 

ANAXIMENES, rhetorician, II. 
195. and philoſopher, 221. his 


— of the nature of the 


e 
Ancus Marcivs, ceremony in- 
ſtituted by him for declaring 
War, | I. 291 


Anvpocives, Greek orator, III. 
| SOD LEE: : 


AnDrOCLEs, ſlave; his adventure 
with a lion, $4 


II. 307. he firſt introduces at 


Ronie the performing Parts by 
two actors: one for pronouncia- 


273 


Annals.” Name given at Rome to 
the public records of the Roman 


affairs, 
Ax r RES, muſician, 
Anthologia, Name given a collec- 


III. 80 


tion of Greek epigrams, II. 303 


AxrioENI DBS, player upon the 
„ 1 I. 242 
AnT1ocavs, philoſopher, III. 251 
ANTIPATER, of Sido, poet and 
- philoſopher, II. 286. III. 269 


ANT1PHILUs, painter, his envy 
45 I. 220 
Ax vr O, Greek orator, III. 125 
 ANTISTHENES, Cynic philoſo- 


| her, III. 259. his opinion con- 


rs a 5 
1 N. D E 


+ 


III. 60 
Annronicus (Livius) Latin poet, 


1 


Ak Arus, Greek 


nity, 377. his manner of makin 
the Athenians ſenſible of the 
abuſes committed in promotions 
to the public employments, I. 


1 3 296. 
Anroxx, orator ; his eloquence 


- 222: his doctrine, 223. this phi- 


how ſtrong and "perſuaſive, III. 


I - ; 148 
Arzrrzs, famous painter, I. 213. 


his manner of coming acquainted 
with Protogenes, 214. with what 
ſimplicity he expreſſed his own 


thoughts, and received thoſe of 


others, 217. Alexander's affec- 
tion for that painter, 218. ad- 
venture that happened to him at 
Alexandria, 219. how he re · 
venged it, 5 ibid. 


'ArTHONIUs, Greek rhetorician, 


; II. 199 
Arix, or, Arriox, Greek hiſto- 
rian, 5 III. 59 


APOLLINARIVUS, biſhop of Lao- 


dicea, Greek poet, II. 286 


AyPoLLINAaR1us, ſophiſt, ſon of 


APoLLeDoRUs, architect, CP 
his ſincerity occaſions his death, 
| 150 


Aror rapoxus, ſculptor, I. 180 


APOLLODORUS, painter, I. 203 
is jealouſy of Zeuxis his-pupil, 


APpoLLONius, of Rhodes, Greek 


ApOLLONIUS „ Stoic philoſopher, . 


II. 268 
AypoLLonius (Pergeus) _ 
trician, III. | 


AyPOLLOPHANEsS, phyſician of An- 
tiochus the Great, diſcovers to . 


that Prince the conſpiracy form- 


ed againſt him by Hermias, III. 
418. 


ArriAx, Greek hiſtorian, III. 74 
poet, II. 285 
Ak cADblAxs. Advantage of mu- 
fic to them, 

ö ARCESILAUS, 


cerning the nature of the pivi. 
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a. 


= [ —_ SO OE RE 


hileſopher, foun- 
dle academy, III. 
a F 
Axchacarus, Greek phyſician, 
comes to ſettle at Rome, III. 


As ersiLAus, q 
der of the m1 


424. he is treated honourably at 


firſt, but ſoon after diſmiſſed, 


wy) Re 2 | wo i An 's 425 
ARCHEL 3 iloſopher, III. 225 
AR chris (A. Licinius, Greek, 
poet, F 


ARchilochus, inventor of Iam- 
bic verſes, J. 2525 II. 292 
AR CHIMEDEs, famous geometri- 
„ III. 441 
ARchir As, of Tarentum, known 
by his writings upon the me- 
chanics, e 
Architects, famous ones of anti- 
_ « quity, I. 123. law of the Ephe- 
ſians concerning architects, 152 
ARCHITECTURE ; its beginnings, 
I. 109. its progreſs, ibid. its per- 
fection, 1d. architecture, Go. 


A thic, I. 118 
Architrave, term of architecture, I. 
e + „%% 
ARELLIus, painter, „ 


4 


RISTARCHUS, Greek gramma- 
rian, 1 5, 
AIs Tæ us, geometrician, III. 440 
ARIS TI DES, painter, I. 223. great 
_ eſteem for his works, 226 
Ag1sTiPPUs, philoſopher, III. 
229. his deſire to hear Socrates, 
Abid. opinions of this philoſo- 
pher, 230. his death, 231 


ARIsroclirus, muſician, I. 249 


AR Is Ton, philoſopher, III. 259 
ARIS TOPHñAN ES, famous poet, II. 
5 | | * + 800 


ARISTOPHANES, Greek gramma- 


rian, B 
ARIs Tor LE. His birth, III. 252. 


he makes himſelf a diſciple of | 


Plato, 74id. Philip charges him 


with the education of AJexan- - 


der, 253. his opinion concern- 
ing the nature of the gods, 377- 


7 33 
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his death 255. he was an excel- 
lent grammarian, II. 150. rhe- 
torician, 193. philoſopher, III. 
252. and aſtronomer, 459 
ARI1STOXENUS, muſician and phi- 
loſopher, e 
ARIiSTYLLUs, aſtronomer, III. 


459 

ARITHMATIC: advantages of that 
ſcience, . 
Army. Departure and march of 
an army amongſt the antients, I. 
351, 353. manner in which the 
antients drew up their armies in 


battle. 1 
Arms, thoſe uſed by the antients, 
| 1.36 


Ax RIAN, Greek hiſtorian, III. 


1 - 7 
Arrows ; offenſive arms uſed by 8 
antients, 2 I. 340 
AR TEMIůUBoR us, philoſopher. 
Pliny's generoſity to him, wy 
: I 

Arts : honours rendered in all 5 
by princes to thoſe who excelled 
in them, I., 106. liberal arts, 

| | 105 
AsCLEPIADES, of Bithynia, quits 
the profeſſion of a rhetorician to 
practiſe phyſic, 185419 
AsPASIA, marries Pericles, II. 262 
accuſation formed againſt her at 
Athens, id. her great know- 
ledge occaſions her being ranked 
among the ſophiſts, II. 259 
Aſtronomy. Origin and progreſs of 
_ aſtronomy, III. 454. reflections 
upon it, 3 
ArHEN Aus, philologer, II. 186 
ATHENS, ATHENIANS, Choice of 
the generals, I. 294. railing of 
troops, 305, their pay 328. mi- 
litary diſcipline, 351. character 
of the people of Athens repre- 
ſented in a painting by Parrha- 
ſius, 207. age wherein eloquence. 
flouriſhed in Athens, III. 125 
ATHExNoDORUS, ſculptor, I. 180. 


K k _ 


Athos, famous mountain of Mace- 
donia, V 
Atom ſignification of that word, 
IH. 391. doctrine of atoms, 761d. 
Attack. Methods of attack and de- 
fence, 1 8 93 
ATTz1vs, Latin grammarian, - 
FEE 160 

Arrrus, Latin poet, II. 300 
Avienus, Latin poet, III. 27 
_ Avrvs Gxrrrus, philologer, II. 
| I 


Auxkrius Vicron, Latin h uo 
A . III. 115 


Avsonivs, Latin poet, III. 20. 
abridgment of his life, 7544. Sc. 


* ; oY 

Brie Greek 
: poet, 

aliſta, machine of war, uſed 
© the antients, | II. 52 
| Baſs, term of architecture, I. 120 
Baſtinado, military puniſhment a- 
mongſt the Romans, 45 
Battles and Combats, celebrated in 
antient hiſtory, near the coaſts 
of Myle, I. 128. near Ecnoma, 
| | 134 
Barnrrlus, famous pantomime, 
Buildings, famous among g 
"tients, Lp ah 5 
BarRACus, ſculptor, I. 166. his 
method of inſcribing his name 
upon his works, 167 


Beotia, unjuſt prejudice againſt 
III. 64 


that country, 
BzxnovLiL1s, brothers, famous geo- 
metricians, III. 4 
Bog rius, Latin poet, III. 2 
Batauy, wherein that ſcience con- 
fiſts, HI. 429. to what perfec- 
tion M. Tournefort carried it, 433 
Breaches, manner of repairing them 
of the antients, | 


« 113 
Brraxrs, ſculptor, I. 178 
Jrict, much uſed by the antients 
in their buildings, I. 124 


1 D E XR. 


II. 297 
y 


the an- 


- 


Buckler, defenfive arthour of the 
antients, I. 339 
BuyaLvus, ſculptor, famous for 
his repreſentation of Hip 8 
gue J. T59 


| V 

ADM Us, Phoenician, in- 
troduced the uſe of letters in 

G II. 145 


Cæcilius, Latin poet, H. zog 


$4 Cain, founder of the firft city 


mentioned in ſcripture, I. ri1r 
Calculation of the infinitely ſmall Cat- 
culus Diffrentialis, or arithme- 
tic of fluxions, when invented, 


III. 443 

Calendar Gregorian, III. 464 
CALIGULA, bad taſte of that em- 
peror, | II. 338 


Car Las, architect, ſupplants Di- 
ognetus, | I. 136 
CALLIUACRus, architect, inven- 
tor of the Corinthian order, 
| | | Fr I. 1 16 
CALLIMAchus, Greek gramma- 
rian, : II. 151 
CALLIMACHUs, of Cyrene Ele- 
giac poet, II. 300 


.CaLLIinus,. of Epheſus, Greek 


poet, II. 300 
CAL T RUR NIA, Pliny the younger's 
ſecond wife; her taſte for polite 
leaning, III. 177 
Cal ruk N Ius, Latin poet, III. 18 
CALVIN A, a Roman lady: gene- 
roſity of Pliny in reſpect to her, 
| | III. 186 
Calumniators, or falſe accuſers. 
Calumny repreſented in a paint- 
ing by Apelles, I. 120. See 
Tnformers. | — 2 
Camel;, their ufe in the army, 


CarNntEADEs, philoſopher, fd. 
er of the New Academy, III. 248. 
embaſſy of Carneades to Rome, 

| II. 202 
Cartel, 


N U 


Cartel, for the ranſom of priſoners 
of war, II. 17 
CARTHAGINIANS, are beat at 
 Ecnoma, | L. 134 
Caſe : Head-piece or helmet, de- 
fenfive armour of the antients, 


5 = I. 337 
Cassint, his treatiſe upon aſtro- 
nomy, III. 454 


Catapulta, machine of war in uſe 
agamongſt the antients, II. 52 
Caro, CM. Portius) his conduct 
in reſpect to Carneades, and the 
other Athenian ambaſſadors, I. 
224. is ranked amongſt the hiſ- 
torians, III. 8 1. and orators, 142. 
detail into which he entered, 
when at the head of an army, 
. I. 303 
Caro, of Utica, deſcription of 
that Roman, III. 102 
CarvLiLus, Latin poet, II. 328 
Cavalry, of the antients, I. 342 
Cavaliers, term of fortification, 
| II. 102 
Cauſtic, ſpecies of painting uſed 
by the antients, I. 199 
Czcilivs, Latin poet, II. 705 
CzLsvus { Cornelius ) phyſician, III. 
| 421 
Century, what it was in the Ro- 
man armies, 1. 313 
Cas AR, (Julius) is ranked amongſt 
the Latin hiſtorians, 
Character, term of art in painting: 
wjhat it is, „„ 
Chariots, armed with ſcythes, mu 
uſed by the antients in . 
: 342 
CHERILVs, Greek poet, in favour 
with Alexander, IL. 284 
Chiaro-ob/curo, (light and ſhade) 
term of painting : its definition, 
| „ bs 2390 
Chenix, meaſure of corn amongſt 
the antients, | I. 320 
Chromatic, kind of muſic amongſt 
the antients, I, 261 


* 


III. 93 
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CaRys1PPUs, Stoic philoſopher, 
his character, III. 267. his doc- 
trine, 268 
CHRTSOSTOM (St. Johan.) diſci - 
- ple of Libanius, II. 271 
Chymiftry : definition of my art, 
5 
Cicero CM. Tullius) his . 
for Tyrannion, II. 155. his taſte 
and ardour for philoſophy, III. 
307. his opinion en the 
nature of the ſoul, 38 1. he holds 
the firſt rank amongſt the rheto- 
ricians, II. 211. and orators, III. 
; 152 

Cincivs, Latin hiſtorian, II. 8 1 
Circulation of the blood; diſcovery 
of it, III. 436 
Cithara, muſical inſtrument uſed 
by the antients, I. 260 
Crwilians, famous ones of antiqui- 


ty, III. 3 
CLassicus CCæcilius) is 1881 
at Rome by the deputies of Bœ- 
otia, on his quitting that go- 
vernment, III. 170. death ſpares 
him the conſequences of that af- 
fair, '- ibid. 
CLavpian, Latin poet, III. 19 
CLEANTHEs, Stoic philofopher of 
great reputation, III. 266 
Climates; method taken by the 
antients for knowing their dif- 


ference, III. 460 
CLiroMAcHus, Carthaginian phi- 
loſopher, III. 25x 

Cohort, Roman, I. 312 


CoLumBus (Chriftopher) aſtrono- 
mer. His diſcovery of the New 
World, | III. 478 

Colonies, advantages derived from 
them by the antients, IT. 36 

Coloris, colouring, one of the prin- 

cipal parts of painting: its ef- 
fects, I. 190 


Colours uſed by the antient painters 
in their works, 


K k 2 


I. 199 


Column, 


Crarinys, Greek comic poet, 
FFT 90 
Criticiſn; wherein it conſiſted a- 
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Column, term of architecture, I. 120 
Column of Trajan, I. 117 
Coma, city of Italy, III. 187 


' Compoſition, in painting: wherein 


it conſiſts, I. 187 
Cox pE prince of ) happy deſign, 
which he gave a painter at work 

in repreſenting the hiſtory of the 


- Great Conde, for explaining It, 


3 5 : FI. 212 
ConsTanTinEg the Great; his 
III. 211 
Corienæ, rock beſieged and taken 
H. Tos 


_ CormurTvs (Tertullius) Pliny the 


 younger's collegue when trea- 
- lurer of the empire, and after- 


wards conſul, . III. 172 


Cor rectneſi, term of painting, 1. 188 
Coxrxxa, ſirnamed the lyric 
muſe, II. 298 


. CossvT1vs, one of the firſt Ro- 


. 1. 138 
Cor rA, ſon of Cotta the Roman 
conſul, is placed in the number 

of the Latin orators, III. 145 


Counterpbint, or Counterpart, in 


N.: 
Crassus, excellent orator, II. 


147. his edit when cenſor a- 
gainſt the Latin rhetoricians, II. 


mongſt the antients, iz 
CxITOLAus, philoſopher, III. 259 


Crotona, city of Greece, reforma- 


tion introduced there by Pytha- 
' goras, . III, 280 


Creawns, given by the Romans to 
—_ "thoſe who diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves in battle by their valour, 
II. 30 


CTESIAS, of Cnidos, practiſes 
phyſic in Perſia with great re- 
putation, III, 45. his works 
der him in the number of the 
nne 5 3 ant 
CTEs1L as, ſculptor, 1/279 
CTESIPHON, Or CHERSIPHRON, 
architect, I. 125. machine in- 
vented by him for —_—_ 
r 12 
Cuiraſs, defenſive armour of the 
_ antients, | 1.-336 
Cupid. Statues of Cupid by Prax- 
iteles and Michael Angelo, I. 


| "1h 0 175 
Cycloyd, geometrical inſtrument: 
invention of it, HI. 447 
Cx Lor, famous ſculptor, I. 179 
Cynetha, city of Arcadia, fero- 
city of its inbabitants, I. 243 
Cyrenaic, famous ſect of philoſo- 
phers, I 220 


10 JJ 
| AMON, ſophiſt, II. 258 
Dancing, 1dea which the Ro- 
mans had of this exerciſe, I. 241. 
Plutarch's reflection upon muſic 
and dancing, 9 7 
Danube, bridge built over that ri- 
ver by the order of Trajan, I. 


| 207 - : I 
Crarzrvs; phyſician, III. 420 DANVIILIE, geographer to 12 
CRrarTEs, of Mallos, Greek gram- king. of France, III. 46 
marian, II. 153 Decimation, puniſhment among 
CraTEs, Cynic philoſopher, III. the Romans, ' II. 26 
5 | 263 P. Dxcrvs, Roman tribune, how 


| rewarded for ſaving the army, 


II. 29 
Declamation (or ſpeaking) of the 
theatre compoſed, and ſet to 
notes amongſt the antients, I. 
268. cuſtom of ſending youth 
to the ſchools of declamation, 
condemned by Scipio Africanus, 
272. declamation or ſpeaking 
upon the ſtage, diſtinct from 

the geſture or acting, 273. 
| MEE Declamatien; 


IN Df Fix; 


| Declamation, a kind of com- 
poſition for the exerciſe of elo- 
quence, | II. 251 
Declaration of war, I. 290. with 
what ceremonies attended a- 
mongſt the Greeks, ibid. and 
amongſt the Romans, 291 
Decreaſe gradual (or gradation) of 
colours, term of painting, 2 
MER - 1 : 189 
DemeTRIUs Phalereus, Greek o- 
rator, III, 137. he compoſes a 
treatiſe upon elocution highly 
eſteemed, II. 201. the invention 
of declamation aſcribed to * 
220 

DzuETRITVUs, architect, I. 128 
DEMETRIUS, ſtatuary, I. 173 
Democeves, phyſician of Croto- 
na; hiſtory of him, III. 413 


DemockirTvs. That philoſopher's 


opinion concerning the nature 
of the divinity, III. 376 
Demopocus, poet and muſician, 
mentioned by Homer with * 
1 5 4 247 
DEMosrREN ES, the orator : his 
character, III. 134 
DrescarxTes. Modern phyſics in- 
debted to him for moſt of their 


improvements, III. 448 
De/ign, one of the parts of paint- 
ing, 1 T8 1.188 


DEXxIPRAN ESB, architect, I. 135 


Dialectics, or logic, what the an- 


tient philoſophers thought of it, 
| Wa n e 
Dialogue. A very difficult manner 
of writing, 5-5-5: 
Diatonic, one of the three ſpecies 
of the muſic of the antients, I. 


| | 261 

| Digeſt, | III. 360 
Dix Axchus, Greek orator, 5 

s | x; 

DIR O RATES, architect. His bil. 
tory, I. 133. he is appointed 
by Alexander to build the city 
of Alexandria, "B34 


n 


Dioporvus Siculus, Greek hiſto- 


rian, | III. 52 
Droporus, Greek philoſopher, 
| 3 
Diocenes Laertius, Greek bine 
rian, III. 75 
Driock NES, Cynic philoſopher, 
III. 260 


DiockerTvs, architect of Rhodes, 


rewarded by his country, I. 136 


Drox Cass10s, Greek hiſtorian, 


III. 76 
Dionys1us of Harlicarnaſſeus. 


His hiſtory and other works, II. 


196. III. 55 

Dronys1vs the Thracian, Greek 
grammarian, | II. 155 
DioscokipEs, phyſician of Ana- 
zarba, III. 420 
Dir æxxs, one of the firſt ſculp- 
tors, that worked in marble, I. 


I59 


Diſcipline military. In what manner 


the Greeks obſerved it, II. 19. 
how ſtrictly maintained amongſt 
the Romans, | 22 
Diſpoſition, term of painting, I. 187 
Diverfity. One of the parts of what 
is called deſign in painting, I. 
18 

Divinity. Exiſtence and attribetes 
of the Divinity, III. 367. na- 
ture of the Divinity, 374. the 
Divinity preſides in the Govern- 
ment of the world, and/ makes 
mankind his peculiar care, 383 
DoparT, M. his exact calculation 
of all the notes and half notes of 

a common voice, II. 144 
Dolphins, Machine of war, II. 
| 130 


DomrTian. Treated as a God 


Quintilian, II. 232. his death, 
234 


 DonaTus, famous grammarian 


and philologer, II. 189 
Doric, meaſure of muſic, I. 258 
Doryphoras, exquiſite ſtatue made 
by Polycletus, I. 170 

Dx aco, 


301 5 
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502. 
Dxaco, legiſlator of Athens, 57 


Draco, ſ- on of Hippocrates, rg 


41 
Duel, unknown amongſt the Greeks 
; (ug en | . 34⁰ 


3 6 Lak 


Ee At what time . an- 


tients irt knew the cauſes of 
them, III. 402 
Fenoma, city of Sicily, famous for 
à victory of the Romans over the 
Carthaginians, II. 134 
Education f children. Wiſe maxim 
of a philoſc bers concerning the 
NT o 
Agence of Deſign, term of pou 
in 188 
Elegy. " Derivation of that word: 
its debnition, II. 2 
Elephants, Their ſervice in = © 
I. 3 
Blequence Definition of it, III. 2 
it was che principal ſtudy of the 
- youth of Athens and Rome, II. 
202. age when it flopriſhed moſt 
in thoſe two cities, III. 141. 
change that happened in it 
amongſt the Greeks, 136. and 
Romans, 158. wherein military 


eloquence conſiſts, II. 6. 
Eur zpocr zs, of igentum, 
Greek rhetorician, II. 193. and 


Pythagorean philoſoph er. His 


Nee concerning the nature 


the Divinity, III. 290 
Ennavs, Latin poet and 5 * — 
Entablature, term of architaſiane, 4 
Buthufiafm, of Lyric poetry, . 

F. en, | 


l city of Tonia. 


temple built there in honour 1 | 


Diana, I. 13 

. ee philoſopher, His dach 
III. 300. he teaches grammar 
before he devotes himſelf o pbi- 


children, III 243 


R 


loſophy, II. 150. he ſettles at 
Athens, and opens a ſchool of 
philoſophy, III. zoo. ſyſtem of 
atoms placed in reputation by 
this philoſopher. 301. his opi- 

| ors of the /ummum bonum, or 
{ſupreme good of man, 324. and 

| of the formation of the world, 
390. death of Epicurus, 3oz 
Epigram, kind of yoons : its qua- 
2 5 Fo. 5 4 304 
pic m) ms the mo 
Aadeulr, | 20 II. 338 
Ericrzrvs, Stoic philoſopher, 
III. 272 
ERASISTRATUS, phyſician, fa- 
mous for his addreſs and pene- 
tration in diſcovering the cauſe 
of Antiochus's ſickneſs, III. 418 
ErxaTosTHENEs of Cyrene, phi- 
lologer: extent of his knowledge 


and erudition, II. 1 
EusyLives, philoſopher, of the 
Megarean 2 III. 233 


EvucLip of Megara, founder of the 
Megarean ſed, III. 232. his ar- 
dor to hear Socrates, ibid. 

Eucrisd, mathematician, III. 440 

Evpocia, or, Athenais, daughter 
of the Sophiſt Leontius, is rank- 

ed amongſt the poets, II. 288 


 Evpoxvus, geometrician and tt | 


nomer, HI. 44 
Eux Aplus, Greek hiſtorian, II. 78 
Eur hoxtiox of Chalcis, Greek 

poet, II. 285 
Eurolus, comic poet, II. 290 
EUR1P1DEs, tragic poet, II. 2 
EuTRoOP1vus, Latin hiſtorian, I . ' 

11 
Expreſſion, term of painung, I. 189 


F. 1 
Alus Maxiuve Quintus) 

he does not diſdain to ſerve 
under his ſon as his Lieutenant, 


I. 304 
Q. Faglus Tard. Latin hiſto- 
rian, e 


Fable. 


Ce 1 N D Ex. 
Fables. Authors to whom the in- 


vention of them is aſcribed, II. 
356. uſe of fables in reſpect to 
the education of children, 357 
| Faith. Faith of engagements one 
of the foundations of ſociety, 
Xi III. 345 
Fermiers, or, Farmers of T axes, their 
want of humanny, III. 134 
Feſcennine, ſatyrical verſes, II. 305 
FLacevs (Palerius) Latin poet, 

11 
Fr Aceus f Verrius] Latin 2 

marian, „II. 160 
Flax; deſcription and uſe of that 
plant, | Ie 
Fro vs, Latin hiſtorian, III. 113 
Fonte. Antiquity of the founders 
- art, ES I. 159 
Fortifications of the antients, II. 42 
FoxTunaTvus, Latin poet, III. 28 
Fofſes, ditches of fortifications : 


how filled up, II. 165. 
Freedmen. Their credit under bad 
Emperors, III. 206 


FakIxSHEMlus, obligation the 
world has to him for his ſupple- 
ment of the loſt parts of Livy's 
and Quintus Curtius's hiſtories, 
1 | III. 88 

Frize, term of architecture, | 121 


| ALEN, famous phyſician : 
his hiſtory, | III 
GALILEO, modern aſtronomer, III. 
464 
| Ganmnbi, modern aſtronomer, 

; > Hs III. 464 
General. Conduct of the antients in 
the choice of their generals, I. 
294. preliminary cares of a ge- 
neral, 347. the ſucceſs of a battle 


depends principally on the gene- 


neral, II. 1. attention of the ge- 
nerals of the antients in conſult- 
ing the gods, and haranguing 
their troops before battles, 4 


Genius. Whether the mederns ex- 
+ You, III. | 


421 


303 


cel the antients or not in this 
int, 2 N II. 45 


Geography. The moſt famous geo- 
graphers of antiquity, III. 466. 
countries known by the antients, 
471. wherein the modern geo- 
graphers excel the antient, 473 

Geometry. People to whom the in- 

vention of that ſcience is attri - 
buted, III. 438. diviſion of geo- 
- metry into ſpeculative, ib:4. and 

practical, 439. famous geome- 
tricians of antiquity, 440 revo- 
lutions almoſt total in geometry, 


Geſture of the theatre, compte 
and reduced to notes, I. 25 I. di- 
viſion of geſture (or action) and 
declamation (or ſpeaking) be- 
tween two actors, 273 
Glotta, mouth of the windpipe, 
that forms tones and ſound, II. 

| I 
GL ERA Of Sicyon, com 
who excelled in the art of mak. 
ing wreaths of flowers, II. 143 
GnyPyHnoN, Latin grammarian II. 
| 160 
Good. Summum Bonum. Opinions 
of the antient philoſophers upon 
the ſupreme good, III. 32 1. opi- 
nions of Epicurus, 324. of the 
Stoics, 331. of the Peripatetics, 
Good man: Contraſt vedepe” 2 
good man under a load of evils, 
and a wicked man in the higheſt 
_ affluence and good fortune, III. 


| | | 349 
Golden-houſe of Nero: deferipiion 
Bo; I. 150 


Gorctras, ſophiſt, is ſent deputy 
from the Leontines to Athens, 
to demand aid againſt the Syra- 


cuſans, II. 262 
Gothic: Kind of architecture, I. 
118 


Government. View and end of all 
government, III. 341 
GRACCHI. 


304 IN. D E . 


Gzacenn They diſtinguiſhed 
ebe by their eloquence, 
III. 143 


* 
What gave birth to it, 163. how 
much in honour amongſt the an- 
tients, 156, 246. it turns upon 


four principles, ibid. Greeks 


and Latins amous in this way, 
149, 1 0 
n. Gratitude of that em- 
3 to his præceptor 1 
len 6 20 


Manner of engraving on 
Graving. 


by the, antients, I. 160 
Gaxzex, GRREKS. Manner of 
undertaking and declaring war, 

/, amongſt them, I. 286. choice of 
the general and officers, ' 294. 
8 their pay, 328. puniſhments, re- 
Wards and trophies amongſt them, 
II. 18. moſt of the arts and 
ſciences invented and brought to 
perfection by the Greeks, I. 105. 
Illuſtrious men who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by the arts and 
ſciences amongſt the Ezeeks, I. 
123, 162, 201, 246, 255. III. 
454, 465. See the.articles ArHE- 
MAN SadvLacEDEDEMONIANs, 
. for what relates ie ibe wars of 
. Greece with the Farfan and Ma- 
cedonians. 
ST. GRECORT of Gam, 
ranked amongſt the Greek poets, 
H. 287 
| Wins ws, ſon of Kenopbon, dies 
ey in the battle of Manti- 
III. 227. 
ante (Ocho). conſyl of Magde - 
burg, inventor of the air-pump, 


hs + 4998 


T 4rangue. Cuſtom of the. an- 
tients to harangue their 
troops before battle, © fe 


4 
* muſical inſtrument, 1. 260 


Pa 


What it is, II. 142. 


HARVEX, Engliſh doctor, who 
. firſt diſcovered the circulation of 
the blobd, 1 46 . 436 

Haſtaii, Roman Troops, I. 311 

Hzcaræus of Ab era, Greek 

ramarian, II. 150 

Helepolis, machine of war invented 
by Demetrius, II. 86 

Helmets, arms. of the antients, I 


336 

Herald: at drm. reſpedded by = 
; antients, I: 292 
HERMOGENES, Greek PRO 
I.. 198, 

Hezopian, Greek hiſtorian, It. 


nne phyſician, III. = 

HERODOTUsS, . Greek. hiſtorian ; 
his birth, III. 30. time when he 
begins to write, ibid. applauſes 
which be received at the Olym- 
pic games, on reading his hiſ- 
tory there, 31. his retreat, to 
Thurium, where he ends his 


Ys. | 
Hazorumnus, phyſician, III. 17 


Hes10D, Greek poet, II. 282 
flzsxcnvs, Greek eren 
HippancHia, 94 of Metroc * 
the orator, marries Crates the 
Cynic, notwithſtanding 
poſition of her family. III. 26 
HirPARCRHus of Alexandria, 70 
tronomer, III. 459 


Hir rockAxrzESG, famous hyſician: 


his birth, III. 414. his ditt nte- 

: reſtedneſs, 417. his veneration 
for the divinity, e. his death, 

; 418 

Hippoxax, ſatyric poet, 4805 
by his verſes againſt Bupalus 
and Athenis, L 1; 59: EL. 24232 


Hizan, architect my loyed by 
t 


Solomon in building e ne 
1 123 
Hi Her. Advantages to be derived 

from tho 7 ae III. 29 


Hauen, 


the op- 


Ee a. 


4c 2 * 


5 N D Ryk, 


Hanna: famous. Greek poet, II. 
280. Quintilian's judgment of 
Homer; 282. Homer may be 
+ confidered as the moſt antient of 
ographers, III. 47 
1 Krob I 2 (Marguis + ) has done 
;honoar.to geometry, III. 445 
Horace, Latin poet, his birth, 
I. 339. his extraction, 251d. "bis 


5 education, ibid. Mæcenas ad- 


mits him into the number of his 
friends, 343. death of Horace, 
348. his manners, 350. charac- 
- ter of his works, 358. 
Horſe, of what uſe that animal is 
to mank ind, 345 
| Horſe. - . Horſe, equites, or e 


at Rome, 313 
HYagnis , muſician, to whom the 


5 Invention « of the flute i 18 aſcribed, 


0 1. 247 
Hpdroftics : "definition of them, 
| I. 453 
Fixoixwvs, | 10 grammarian, 


„ Th $00, 
Hxzzn1vzs, Greek orator, III. 
135, he dies in a I . tragical 


* 


FALYSUS, 8 of Robes, 

| repreſented in a Fan 
Protogenes, 225 
13 Zacbariab) Hollander, 
inventor of the teleſcope and 
microſcope/, III. 407 
Favelins, arms uſed by the anti- 
; ents, | I. 341 
Isxcvs, Greek poet, II. 2 7 
Icrinvs, architect, who built the 
temple of Ceres and A gon 

at Eleuſis, 5 
Jeruſalem, city of Paleſtine.” 1 
4 and taken by Titus Veſ- 
an, II. 415 
Jews, Surprizin action of a Jew 
at the ſiege of foſapat, II. 5 
Infinizes. Calculus. Differential; Js. 
F of e or fluxi- 
ons diſcovered, - "I 444 

VoL, III. 


12 1 


e, N 1 2 : * : 


176. See Calummators, or, F alſe 
Acciſers. 
Inharmonic, one of the three kinds 

of, muſic of the antients, I. 267 
Inflruments of muſic, amongſt - the 


antients, I. 259 
Invalids.. Royal hoſpital for inya- 
lids at Paris, II. 37 
Invention : wherein it conſiſts in 
painting, I. 187 
Ionic. Se& of philoſophers, called 
the Ionic ſect, III. 218 


Tonic, order of architeQure, I. 115 
JoszPavs, Jew, Greek hiſtorian, 
III. 60. abridgment of his life, 
ibid. character of the hiſtory 
OWN by him, 654, Sc. 
IrhiekxiA. Famous picture of 
Iphigenia by Timanthes, I. 210 
Is x us, of Chalcis, Greek 74 


I. 3 
. Greek 5 hp 15 
birth, III. 128. his 1 8 


ibid. ſchool or eloquence opened 

by Ifocrates at Athens, ibid. his 
wonderful diſcernment of the 
5 . of his pupils, 130. his 
love of virtue and public good, 

132. his death, 131. charadter 
of his ſtyle, | ibid. 

E IN See Jews,” 18 

the Iſraelite prieſts, 

Ital; c Set. of philo oſophers bh 
ed, III. 257. livin of thay 5 
into four other ſects, 293 

Itinerary of Antoninus, III. 

Jus AL, inventor of muſic, I. 438 

Jurirzx, planet, III. 486. Jupi- 
ter's ſatellites, 48 


1 or knowledge of laws ; 


in particular of the Roman, or 


Civi law, III. 353 
Tos, The ſtrongeſt tie of fo- 
' Ciety, - III. 362 


Jusrix, Latin hiftorian; III. 114 
JUsSTINIAN, the emperor, reforms 


the Roman law, III. 360 
UVENAL, Latin det, III. 4 
N Feb KING, 


504. 
Informer. Emperor Trajan' s max- * 
im in reſpe& to informations, III. 
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L of a king, III. 70.1 AP NN, 
tion in ren ering Juſtice, 
85 oY how to As faults 
to commit the 


I our arts and ferences 8. 


2 A 3 thinperance is A el. 
Müble Virtue in 3 n III. 
ER at; 21 


Do" 8 5 
wen Light & poet, T2 
K Plays F part in ohe 
ow of 10 fa 12 apon Het Rage e, 
Leto gfx ans. | "Choice JM 
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295 5 i of 47 Fe their 
28 itary diſcipline o 
"Soda. . navy of the Lace- 


3 II. 125 
A His p 


vJ 


El : 
[Kim Enten püible to e . 


15 vgs, Plotarch's uncle, 1175 
4: his fine ſaying of Bini 


1075 ; ith of we aritieprs, I 155 40 
1425 Neflections up P 


1 55 4. 


= 1175 and aer, 7 


2 Nee laws, © . | 
A 70 wil, or Roman, Lan * 125 a 
"3 eie "ibid. it recelv ves 
5 a "new fotim under t the em) Eror 
lan, 379 

: Infifument 3 in me Ni 
Fo: 


1 


5 N 


Leer, Roman ; ſoldiers of which it 


was compoſed, Mage * 2 
Lekies, Roman orator; how-far 
- He carried is Re 1 106 
4 ity, I. 1 
x 3 7 Y : his knowledge i at 
1 4 1 . 4 / 
Liens, one of the. 8 ſel 
"who worked upon ;the famo 
ann, x ich Af 


* kA, 


"raſh 19 pe refed to hey bel. 


TE Wauſoli 1299 
VErPPos, | toie pimps, 


15 7 bu, 
ents, 


ee . 8 Ne Th 
they held in N 3 2 

Light Bone of Alexaiighta, I. 37 5 

Lim, of circumvallaGh and e 


\ ents, N 
Likts, müfi cr n 
1243 Latin hi 1 0 Ms 2 

5 2907 Diony/i Greek rhe- 

Kit 110 2 5 


rician, 
Eö daf Latin 8855 {ML 
Lycra," loger, II. 178. 
ream which Bo wert, in the 
eginning of his 179 
ve Roman kni Acht und 
Poet, II. 319. the invention of 
ſatyr 1s aſeribed to him, 320 
Lv RETIUS, Latin t, II. 
115 5 ittion coticert g ol clic 
880 . zenadgp for 
_ Ev LUS, 10 s fri n- 
4 ; tiochus,. hilofop her of the an- 
tient academy, for wh lieh he 
bad declared, . Ha 252 
_ place of etereiſe at A- 
19800, philoſopher, |” III. 
Lycvxoys,” 0 reek vo 
Lydian, mealure of the 125 


mu | 2 
I er of Samos, (Give 
marian, . 5 

Lyres, müſical in ——.— K the an- 


Nieht, I. 260. chan 25 That in- 
ſtrument iu r ro the nam 
ber of the Wings "oY _— 

Lys IAs 2 of Syr ae teck ota 
tor, 


 travallation” hn 1 


I. 0 


AS 


> > 


ae, Latin poet, | 


r , » ] U. filed on Mie, aa eo os RR. oe RS 


I-+N-: DENK, 
Pg goes 12 ſettle at Thurigm, 


I. 126. he carries Socrates a 
diſcourſe for his defence, 123. 
character of Lyſias's 15 185. 8 
4X $1PPUS, famous ſcylptor, I, 1: 
;Y$ISTRATUS, Of Sic onę, ſcy * 
tor, to whom the 3 


bes. I. all 58 


. ” 


M. 
Acbines F war, "<6 by the 
antients, II. 46, 115 
Mackosius, philologer, II. 188 


vention of. 
Portraits in plaiſter and wax are 


lagifrate. | Duty of a ma iſtrate, 0 


807 


Mzczaxas, favourite of Au uſtus, 
and patron of the learned, III. 
101 
Machay ics -, definition and utility 
of that ſcience; III. 450 
Medicine. Origin and antiquity of 


_ medicip s, III. 411. diſcoveries 
which, have enriched modern 


Pe 426. famous phyſicians 
> Bc IN 412 


Megarean, (e& of philoſophers, 


III. 232 


Melzaox, Greek poet, II. 303 


Memory. Examples of perſons of 
extraordinary memories, II. 220 


II. 64 MENANDER, comic poet, II. 291. 

M. Pliny' s deſeript tion of wang change which he introduced in 

1 176. men are the ſame in all comedy, ibid. 
ges, 1 50 


Mattos, public writings, previ- 


_ ous in theſe days to declarations _ 


of war „ 


I. 293 
Laniple. 


What it Was in the Ro- 
I. 312 


N when firſt uſed in bear, 7 


ture 


158 
| Mz R cs LLUS, 7 Marcus Tetris 


** af the armies of the, 5 . 
1. 3 C 

Hkius Frites, | "itt. 100 
5 kiscus, proconſul of 
e is accuſed of having ſold 
Jul ſtice, and even the lives of 


Ieh erſons, III. 167 he 
baniſhed, _ 169 
Mazor, French poet, T II. 166 
Warsy as, muſician, to whom the 
n of the Flute is af- 
1, 247 

| "Y 12 


ence, 
Mausolus, 1 of can 175 
nour paid to his memory by 
„ Tha his wife, I. 132 
rugality of the generals of 
the ene in their meals, I. L372 
Meafares. Different ds” e 
autient muſic, L. 258 


e: phyſician, III. 418 


ETON, the aſtronomer, counter- 
feits the madman, and where- 
fore, | III. 457 
Mears (Fohn de) finds. the me- 
thod of giving notes an unequal 
value in reſpect of time, I. 263 
Michak l- ANGELo, famous ſculp- 
tor: his excellency and modeſty, 
| I. 17 
Microſcope : invention of that in- 
ſtrument, and its utility, III. 
4 40 08 
Mfmnzzmus, Greek poet, II. 
300 


Miniature, kind of painting, I. 


| 200, 
Minifter. | Wiſe leſſons for a mi- 
N III. 343 
Mirz ziparzs VI. Paterculus's 
deſcription of that prince, III. 
101. he made himſelf famous 
for his Kill in medicines, 418 
oDESTINUs ( Herennius) antient 
; civilian, 2 9 0 6 2 359 
Modgfty > traces of it amongſt 
1 | ; 7 
Module, term of architecture, 
121 
MorizRE, l poet; diffe- 
rence between him and Te- 
rence, II. 360 
Ll 2 Moro 
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. of Rhodes, famous rheto- 
kician, from whom Cicero re- 
* ceived leſſons, II. 209. III. 1 56 
AonraAcNE, French author, I. 

ee 

Wo! Philsfo phy, or Ethics, object 
of it, III. 320. opinions of the 
antient philoſophers concernin bs 
the ſupreme good, or happineſs 


1 01 man, T3 Shy 
1 kind of painting, "I: 200" * 


URETUS, one of the moſt learn- 


ed men of his age: trick that 


be plays Scaliger, I. 176 
Mos ( Antonius) phyſician to the 
emperor Auguſtus, III. 420 


|  Muſcalus,” machine of war amongſt 


F the antients, . _' IL. 50 


Its origin, I. 2 it was 
is 5 8 37. 


times the delight of man- 


kind, 239, the Greeks confi- 


dered it as an efſential part in 
the education of youth, 240. its 


abuſe, 286 


5 
ly con, painter, does not imitate 
the eee of Polygnotus of 

the fame profeſſion, I. 202 


Myr RON, _ Athenian ſeulptor, I. 


5 


— 1 


Nav Latin poet l 8 


hiſtorian, 


II. 307 
Nature, its effects, 


III. 401 


N its 3 II. I 21. 
Wonderful change in navigation 


in effect of the compaſs, III. 
A 476 


mate Naval affairs of the an- 
Nazanrvs; Lavin | e, III. 


tients, 


212 
Newesranus, Latin 


loſopher, 5 I. 40 444 
Nic as pER, Greek Ki . 285 
Niers, famous 1 I. 3228 


| 5 Wen Fine e * e 


er ö 2 x 


Ode, kind of poem, 


t, III. 18 
Nxwron (Sir e ü phi 0 


to che youn nobility in the 
perſon of Cæfar, III. 95 
e Anus, Roman, accuſed of 
ſedition, whom Antony the ora- 
tor cauſes to be N by = 
force 1 Fo eloquence, III. 1. 
36⁰ 
eee 2 of Africa : . 
their principal force conſiſted in 
e 1 . 4s 


V's S: 


On 145 of Behr Their uti- 
O2 


lity, III. 460 
reatory built at Paris by order 
of Lewis XIV. III. 465 
II. 292 
LYMPIUsS. There were two of 


them, both famous Performers 


upon the flute, I. 247 
Oxksickirus, philoſo her and 
hiſtorian, becomes iſciple of 
Diogenes, III. 262 
Oayx, a kind of agate, upon which 
the antients engraved, I. 160 
OerLivs (Aurelius) Latin gram- 
marian, II. 160 
Optics - : utility of that ſcience, * 


Orator. Quality moſt DE gs 
an orator, III. 117. idea of = a 
perfect orator, 121. Greek ora- 

tors, 123. Latin orators, 141. 

Order, term of architecture, I. 114. 

different orders of architecture, 

the Doric, 161d. the Ionic, 115. 
the Corinthian, 116. the Tuſ- 

dan, 117. the Compoſite,” 118. 
terms of art uſed in the five or- 
ders of architecture, * 120 

_ Ornaments : Women onturitly fond 

of them, . III. 281 

RPHEUS, muſician, I. 247 

Ovid, Latin poet: ara ede of 

his life, II. 382. his baniſhment, 


353. his FR and nh 3 55 
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4 U 1 p. een ; 
JAUCUVIUS, Latin Poet, 
IL. 309g 

"Pain * opinion of the antient phi- 
© loſophers cone pain, I. 
324 

Painting one of painting, I. 


187. different parts of painting, 


188. of the True in painting, 
193. different kinds of painting, 


197. brief hiſtory of the moſt 


famous ainters of Greece, 201. 
abuſe of | 
excelled Kok; in A, p 
Ferznex (Remmius) Latin —_ 
_ marian, 161 
Pali ;/ades. Difference of thoſe uſed 
by the Greeks and Romans in 
fortifying their Cam „ 58 
Paurmiribs, * "Of" COIs 
painter, 


Pax æsfus, , Stoic philooher 15 | 


| Panznvs; painter, I. fe bag 
Pantomimes; Art of the 8 
amongſt the antients, I. 2 
Parixiax, famous Civilian, I 1. 
356. his death, ibid. 
f Parius collects the laws of the 
kings of Rome, III. 353 
' Pappus; of , Alexandria, _geome- 
_ trician,” III. 440 
Ferres, famous chymiſt, III. 
1᷑34 
 Paraſas nga, Inealare of ways * al 
liar to the Perſians, 
ParzHaASIvVs, famous painter; 5 
206. he carries the rize of 
painting againſt Xeuxis, in a 
public 0 
the ſame ucceſs againſt Timan- 
tles, $e 9 
PARTHENIUS, | Greek poet, I - 
28 


| Parthenon, temple. of Minerva, at 


Athens, | I. 165 
Pascar, amazing force of his 
genius, III. 441. 
Fersses nus, Latin 8 


painting by thoſe WhO 
233, 234 


iſpute, ibid. he has not 


509 
III. 97. he excelled in n deſerip- 
tions and character, ibid. 

pavrus 0 Julius EER civil 
lawyer, 

PavLinus C Saint) biſhop of of Nas 
Latin poet, III. 22 

Paus 1as, of Sicyon, painter, 1. 


226 
Pay of the troops by fon and r 


amongſt the antients, I. 328 
Pzpranus (Afconius) philologer, 
II. 170 


Panicues,' Athenian : care that 
he takes to cultivate his mind 
by the ſtudy of the ſciences, and 
of exerciſing himſelf in elo- 

quence, III. 224. he adorhs 
Athens with magnificent build- 
ings, n 
Peripatetics, ſe& of hiloſophers, 

followers of Ariftotle, III. 252. 
opinion of thoſe philoſophers 
concerning the hs AN good, 


3 
Aa Latin poet, 11152 : 
Perspective, one of the . 
parts of painting, I. 189 
PzTRONIUs, Latin poet, III. 6 
PHEDRUS, Latin poet, freedman 


of Auguſtus/, II. 356 
Pharos, iſland of Alexandria, I. 
. 13 


Pasuivs, | 8 muſician. Ho- 


mer's father in law, I. 247 
Pr1D14s, famous painter and ſculp- 
tor, I. 201. ingratitude of the 
Athenians to him, 167. means 
that he employs to be revenged 
on them for it, 747d. very ſingu- 
lar diſpute which he was made 
to enter into after his death, I. 
17 
PaiLpMON, comic poet, preferred 
by the Greeks' to Menander in 
his own life time, II. 291 
PRILETES, of Cos, grammarian, 
and poet, is made præceptor to 
Ptolomy Philadelphus by his fa- 
ther Ptolomy TO II. 150, 
| 300 
PHILIP 


Fi Ba cian,. 


e | EE ſekts, ibid. they ent 
5 e 


5 © mocxitus, 295- 
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 Bazn.ogorninns, Philoſophy. 
+ nition. of philoſophy, III. 215. 


it conſiſts of three parts, logic, i 


ethics, and. Meß, 310. . 
. on of phil h into two ſefts 

- the Jonic aj F 218. lonic 
ſect, id, it is divided into ſe- 


- veral other ſeQs, 229. * 
eg, ibid. Megarean {}&, 232. 


_-Elean: aud Eletrian ſects, 2 FEY 


6. and the new acade- 


| 825 248 Per ipatetic ſeQ, . 2524 


nie ect, 259 * {e&, 


Halls ke, 277. diviſion of this 
152 293. ect 


into four 
"of Heraclitus, He. ſe, of of Pe- 


Sceptic or Pyr- 
ron ſect; 1575 


O. general 


reflection upon the 


5 1 of * 7 


r or 8 
3185 —. ry or the via gt 
320, upon the fupreme good 


Wan, 321 r Fi ow — 
| s.0f life, 341. upon 2 
„upon the ex 


1 ene. 
|, $44-»pB-Providence-38 3... 
the; {Ate of the-wo 
+ BOW 2 nature of the foul 59 


1, Gs io f 175 


ee, LN; D 
ica poet and 
211. 304 


2 


Fun ect, 
s of phileſophers, Wiler ON 


5 
| wk 


Thins: 388. = 
s nephew 1 2 


55 


Ex. | | 
Tuer, meaſure in 
1 ee 2586 
of 
173 · impudent oe: 


hryne, 1c if 
Pup are, famous mu cian of an- 


980 I. . 


bens 5 | "famous courtezan 
Greec 
poly of be 


quity,' 


0 L. 2 
ts of the 8 wry 


II. 411 


pres Greek Lyric poet, II. 


297. character of his works, 298 
Pikes, offenſive arms wh by the 
antients 2 | K bus 340 
Biræum, port of Athens, I. 129 
Prso Faucr (L, e re- 
Wards the ſervices of one of hie 
ſons with a crown of Hogs” * 


1 ee "42 $4. 


* 
I o 


Atack 
wry the. — * 
nification o that word, 
711 har obſervations, upon the 
lanets, ; i 4 
en monk of Co 


5. his collection 9 2 
| II. 304 
philoſopher . | 
has birth, III. 234. he attaches 
, himſelf 1 to Socrates, ibid. he re- 
tires to Mægara to avoid the rage 
the Athenians, 235, he travels 
Into E ypt, zbid. Italy and 5 


id. his Death, 2 
515 of 12 236. 5 85 he 


grams, 
Wet 1 


tuxe of the wt 
* 2 7 4. PI = g bee Nang 
upon the 3 the wo 


394. ſe e Pa Pl 
«one and phon, 227. Plato 


e 


ato's Writi give him, a 


ace amoneſt the 1 
Gs th © 49- and rhetoricians, 193 
ux us, comic poet, I. 340. 


48 axatter of his poetry 25 Lge, 


| ine THE Eaves p philaloger1. 
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v1. abridgement of his life, 
id. ſad prog by which he 
loſes Its 173. his ſtyle, 174 
| LITER THE YOUNGER," Latin 
borator, III. 159. his birth, 160. 
- His education, ibid. his apptica- 
tion to 1 178. by what de- 
: s he obtains the firſt offices 
£4 the tate, 161. important oc- 
ceaſions upon which he difplays 
the force of his eloquence and 
indignation againſt oppr roles 
0 of the provinces, 163. Re is ſent 
21 onſul into Pontus and Bithy- 
"| Hig, 172. his letter to Trajan 
Loncerning the Chriſtians, . 
£53 Trajan's anſwer upon that head; 
175. Pliny's return 8 Rome, 
175. his deatb, 178. Pliny's 
"eſteem for perſons of merit and 
learning, 181. his liberalities, 
185. his innocent pleaſures, 189. 
his ardeur for reputation and 
| 192. panegyric which he 


| upon r 197. 
N Fol enn, 


Prerfo Gar bus (Luc) Latin 
xhetorician, © - II. 205. 

PLuTiren”of Cheronea, Greek 
hiſtorian," HI. 64. abridgment 
of his life, bid. bie Works, 70 


Putcamatics. Ori gin of . pump, 5 


III. 40 
Pecik, Mash, gallery, or 3 
of paintings at Athens, where 
Pre, err os 10pm 202 
OETS. Origin o try, 

K. Greek” poets) . N 
Greel oets whe exeelled in epic 
Poetry, ibid. tragic poets, 289. 
Comic poets, 290. Iambic poets, 
292. Lyric poets, %. elegiac 
- poets, 299. epigrammatic poets, 
301. Batin poets divided into 
3 ages, 304. the antient Greek 
osts compoſed the declamation 
pronunciation 'of their: — 

| forms 277 
Toruon, phileſopher of the an- 
tient academy, III. 245 


515 
geb Lakin pet, II. 334 
PoL Duke. Julius) Greek i T4 as 
rian Philologer, II. 186 


Pol ymos, Greek hiſtorian : his 
birth, III. 46. his great friend- 
hip with the ſecon Scipio Af- 
ricanus, 47. principal works 

compoſed by Polybius, 49, Sec. 

PoiTBo4, ph phyfician, :fon-in-law 
and ſucceſſor ref Hippocrates, II. | 

418 

rervclrrus, Famous ſculptor, I. 

17 

rorvenorus, famous painter, 1. 

en 

Pon PEY, Deſcription of him by 
Paterculus, III. 103 

Poxronklus, civilian, III. 358 

Po51Bourus,: Stoic philoſopher, 

III. 272 

Pozevon VS, aftronomer * geo- 
Srapher, I. 460 

PosTHUMIvS, conſul, Flac 
himſelf of the people of Præneſte, 
exacts great expences for his en- 
tertainment from them, 


| theroby' infringes the Julian law, 


I. 3 34 
Pa AX ITECES, Famous ſculptor 
antiquity; I. 473 
Prayer 'of a Fear. conſul on mis 
entering the capitol in triumph, 
II. 35. ng: which 5 
deſired to make at 1 death, 
I. 2p 
Praha, of the allies Roman ali. 
ders, I. 304 
Primipilus, dignity in in che Gs 


Pres ranſom. of them amcagh 
. the antients, H. 17 
PRODICUS, famous ſophiſt, II. 
264. his declamation of fifty 
drachmas, 265; his death, zd. 
PROEKZESUS, fophiſt, to whom he 
Romans erected & ſtatue, II. 26x 
Tr in Painting, invention of 
that art, I. 221 
PxoPER T4Us, Latin poet, II. 356 
PRosrERA (St.) Latin poet, III. 25 
Por- 


and 


Photkcon aewf;bllers, ſophiſt, | 


II. 263. ſingalar law-ſuit be- 
©<+tween Protagoras and one of his 


8 „ diſciples, : ib opinion of Pro- 
tagoras concernin 


4 


the Divinity, 
III 372. the 


bot 7 him their city, this. and . cauſe 


is works to be burnt, 374. 
PhoTocrnes, famous. painter, I. 


25. manner of kis firſt acquain- 


tance with Apelles, 214. works 


* 


ol Protogenes;/? 22 
Frossnrive, a | Chriſtian poet 4 
$4934 9 " 
\Drotony II. canſes the tower of 
Pharos to be erected I. 135 
Pronoltx, celebrated: aſtronomer 
++ and geographer, - III. 454 


PuBLIicivs Czxrvus, Dewi ſena- 
tor is excluded from the con- 


a * by Plinyꝰs remonſtrances, 


III. 166. 12 
 Puniſoments, eſtabliſhed: amongſt the 


troops of the antients, I. 18, 22 
Prags inventor of the art of 
the pantomimes, 1. 191 


Pricerzizs, famous ſculptor, dE: 
we © 
Puno, philoſopher, chief of the 


:#& which bears his name III. 


| 298. his method of philoſophi- 


fung, ;&id. his indifference, ibid. 


- abominable maxim taught by 


n 


5 + 47 SIT 00 
brenteeres, of Samos, — 
Po — III. 277; travels of Py- 
Peu ibid. he goes to Italy, 
e. at N qi 
ns a ſchool o oſophy, 278. 
Þ? Ne. of flakes: which 4 
made his diſciples:obſerve, 279. 
radar chang 
tines effected in Italy, and eſpe- 
tally at Crotona, 280. his death, 
290. opinions of that philoſo- 
pher concerning the nature of 
7 the Divinity; 375. bis ſyſtem of 
the metempſychoſis, and chime- 
© rr Which He- coach on that 


Reg L - ** 3 
1 wy » £6 oft <A 138.3 4 1 4 

Wes 2 * 4 
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enians expel _ | 
Prxoporvs, She herd, 1 
Amine 2 marble near Epheſus; 


e that his doc- 


bead, 283, Ec. mung . : 


buted to Pythagoras, 285 
Prrnzas, famous aſtronomer and 
: geographer, III. 45 


Perars, 2 wiw, adorned 
the Mauſoleum, I. 179 


I. 125 


e 


the Epheſians 7 
eee 126 


5 * 1 « 
q, 
2 Q. 4 10 22 ] WE 


er, FW nr bis 


functions in the army, I. 319 
Na Cunrrus, * hiſto= 


AH-112 


Ni. M Latin rhetorician, 
II. 227. his birth, ibid. means 
wich he uſed for acquiring elo- 
"apa ibid. he opens a ſchool. of 


eloquence at Rome, 229. and at 


the ſame time exerciſes the func- 
tion of an advocate, ibid. he ob- 
tains the 2 s permiſſion 
1 quitting thoſe two em ploy- 
ments, 230. he loſes one of his 


ſons; 231. he begins his Infiru- 


tones Oratoriæ, . 232. Domitian 
| confides the education of the two 
rinces his 1 — nephews to 
him, ibid. his impious flattery 
of that emperor, 7 
8 for the loſs of his. ſecond ſon, 
75 he finiſhes his work, the 
ED Oratoriæ, 236. the 
time of his death not known, 
237. plan and character of gin 
tilian's rhetoric, 240. metho 


2 


eee youth: in, his — | 


r . Nd 2 
. 28 R. 2 5 
4 31. Machine of: war uſed 
by the antients, . 69 
Religion, Attention of the antients 


in diſcharging all the denten in 


- xeligion, = * 
Rhetorician: the- meaning of that 
word, II. 191. GD rhetori- 

Clans, 4193. * ne 

Dok 202 
Nberrie 


ED 


bid, his grief 


% p A. En 


* 


Rhetoric inſcribed to Herennius, i. 
e 42 HE 
Rropore „ famous courtezan, II. 
ee en 
Romances, bad taſte. of thoſe who 
delight in reading ſuch works, 


III. 64 


Roscivs , famous comedian, I. 269. 
the yearly amount of his pay, 276 


| RusTicvs ARULENUS, Stoic phi- 


loſopher, and Pliny's maſter, is 
6 pot to death by Domitian's or- 


WR gb - III. 160 
A BI NUs C Tabius) antient 
LI civilian, „ 
SACROBOSCO, Cohn] famous aſ- 
tronomer, CITE. 462 


SaLLvsft, Latin biftorian; III. 82. 


Character of his writings, #6:d. 
Salutation, or the art of dancing 


Satellites of Jupiter, 

Saturn, planet, | [ 
Saurus, ſculptor, I. 166. 
method for affixing his name 
© his works, | | 67 
ScaLictx, illuſtrious critic of his 
time, almoſt always odd and ſin- 
__ gular in his judgment, III. 4. 
_ trick played him by Muretus his 
rival and competitor, I. 176 
Scauvrus, CM.) what he did to 
imortalize the glory of his edile- 


_ ſhip, | I. 147, 227 
Sceptics : ſet of philoſophers ſo 
n III. 298 
Sc vA centurion. Extraordinary 


bravery of that Roman, reward- 


ed by Cæſar, 11. 31 
Sciences. See Arts. Superior ſci- 
ences, | III. 213 


Bc1y10 Publius) Character and 


Praiſe of him, II. 204. his inti- 
mate friendſhip with Polybius, 
III. 47. portrait of Scipio by 

Paterculus, „ 


OY given us, | 
 SERvius (Maurus Honoratus ) phi- 


1,08 * * a 


Scoras, architect and ſculptor, I. 


Sculpture. Different kinds of ſent,” 
ture, I. 155. famous ſculptors of 
antiquity, | 162 

ScYLL1s, ſculptor, one of the firſt 

that uſed marble, I. 159 

Skjaxus, favourite of Tiberius, 
III. 98. double portrait of Se- 

' Janus, 195g 5 8 

SEMPRON1A, Roman lady; de- 

ſeription of her by Salluſt, III. 


| 8 
SENECA, Latin rhetorician, II. 
218. and poet, III. 2 
Senſes: for what uſe the ſenſes are 
III. 318 


lologer, II. 190 
Shaft of a column, term of archi- 
tecture, | I. 120 
Shews. Immenſe ſums expended in 

the celebration of them by the 
-anfliants,/ © + I. 276 
Ship, galley, veſſel. Ship-build« 
ing of the antients, II. 121. ſhip 

of enormous magnitude built by 

Ptolomy Philopator, 123 
Sidonius ArorLIN ARTS, biſhop 

of Clermont, Latin poet, III. 27 
Sieges. method of forming ſieges 

y the antients, II. 41. Siege of 
Jeruſalem, | 115 


 $1LAN1ON, famous ſtatuary, I. 180 


Silence; Severe noviciate of ſilence 
impoſed by Pythagoras upon his 
ſcholars, : III. 279 

81L Ius ITaLicvs, Latin poet, III. 


S1MoniDEs, Greek poet, II. 296 
Sling, inſtrument of war uſed by 
the antients, I. 341 
Society. Juſtice and faith to enga- 
genfents, public and private, 
the foundations of it, III. 345 
SocraTEs, applies at firſt to ſculp- 
ture, I. 162. he induſtriouſly ap- 
plies himſelf to diſcredit the 
ſophiſts in the opinion of the 
Athenian youth, II. 267, &c. 
Mm Soli us, 


„ 


Soros, * poot, II. age 
© SosTRATVSs, architect, builds the 


261. they do not 


= their camp, 


_ ſchool afrer his death, 


ar Artus, Latin poet, F 
Srrsichokus, Greek poet, II. 294 
Frog us (Fohannes), philologer, 
q Exite. ( dea of ) III. 264. uſual de. 
+ ſeRt in their writings, 267. opi- 
the ſupreme: 


- - the world, 


2 6 1 £ 
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0 


: I. 187 

Sornis rs, Definition of the ſo- 
phiſts, II. 257. extraordinary 
133 paid them by all Greece, 

64 Wer Tir 

reputation long, 265. what f X 
rern 


= - 


_. tower of Pharos, I. 135. deceit 
- which he uſes for engroſſing the 


Whole honour of that work to 


Foul. Its nature, III. 396. its im- 
mortality, 400 
Soldier... Levy of ſoldiers, I. 305. 
their pay, 328. with what burden 
„they mare 2d, 353: employment 
- .and-cxereifes of the ſoldiers in 
370 
Speech : one of the 3 
tage 8 
| enn Plato's 
nephew, III. 238. particular 
circumſtance of his life, bd. 
his intimacy. with Dion, 239. 
he ſyeceeds his uncle. in the 
_ hid. 
Szbere : invention of it, III. 45 
Pragira, city. of Macedonia, Ariſ- 


totle's country, deſtroyed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Alexan- 
IE der, x" | 5 III. 256 


STASICRATES, propoſes to Alex- 
ander to cut mount Athos into 


DIN OSRATRES. 


F$tatitic definition of that ſcience, 
| HI. 452 


nion of the Stoics concernin 


tem concerning tue formation of 
387 


r 
"SoLmnuvs (Caius Julius philolo- 
1 ger, 2 5 1 


tages of human nature, II. 142 
pPreösirps, 


. 1 | I 
Terence, Latin poet, NE 
e form of a man, I. 134. See 1 | 

. . raſter of his works, 318. Mo- 


III. 10 


d, 331. their ſyſ- 


* 


STxaro, philofbpher, III. 299. 


his thoughts of the Divinity, 377 
SusToNIiUs, Latin 1 

and hiſtorian, II. 160. III. 113 
Suibas, Greek grammarian, II 
Surrir iA, Roman lady, placed 
in the number of che e 
SuLe1T1vs, Latin orator, III. 147 
LLLLLCVLVVVVJVJJV 
Superior. They ought to be affated 

that they are deſigned for their 

inferiors, and not their inferiors 
for them, ' III. 343 
Swords, offenſiye and defe' 5 

arms of the antients, I. 359 
Symphonies, in muſic : the ſeveral 
kinds of them, 3 
SYNE31US, biſhop of Ptolemais, 

ranked amongſt the Greek 37 
1 „ 3" YE. 00g 
Srzvs, CP.) Latin poet, II. 330 
Sem of the world, III. 403 


1 T. x 8 2 

NACITUS, Latin hiftorian, 

1 III. 104. his works, 105. 

character of his ſtyle, 109 
1 


Telgſeope, glaſs for ſeeing ; remote 


objects: invention of it, III. 407 
Temples, famous ones of Greece, I. 
37 

ment of his life, II. 315. cha- 


liere and Terence compared, 360 
TzRTAN DER, poet and muſician, 
I. 248. II. 283 


Tu aLES of Miletus, philoſopher, 


founder of the Ionic ſect. III. 
218. his travels, 76:4. his great 
3 in the ſciences cauſes 
im to be N in the number 

of ſeven fages, 219. diſcovery 
of Thales in aftronomy, 220. his 
death, 221. his thoughts cbn- 
cerning the Divinity, 374 
| | A* 
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pher, 294. III. 218 


was given up to the revenge of 


the muſes, I. 247 
TrarGtlia, of Miletus, courte- 
Lan, placed in the number of the 

ſophiſtss, mM II. 259 


Theft, with what ſeverity it was for-, 


bidden o the Roman ſoldiers, I. 


1 . 
Tusuison, famous phyficids) of 
antiquity, ' III. 419 
TrrmrsTvs, famous ſophiſ, I, 271 
Turopok vs, philoſopher of the 
Cyrenaic ſect, III. 231. impious 


daoctrine that he taught, 232, 373 
Turopon vs, Athenian, father of 


Iſocrates, III. 128 


| Theology, of the antients, III. 380 


Taron, of Smyrna, famous for 


algebra, III. 
Tuzorkxasrüs, Philoſopher, 
Ariſtotle's ſucceſſor, III. 257. his 
diſpute with an old woman at 


Athens in buying ſomething of 
. | _ Her, 258. wherein he niade true 
| | happineſs conſiſt, 787d. what he 


thought of the nature of the Di- 
vinity, 377. his death, 258 
THERAMENEsS, famous rhetori- 
III. 128 
Tnkspts, Greek e eee 
as the inventor of tragedy, II. 289 


TuxssArus, Phyſician, one of the 


ſons of Hippocrates, III. 418 
'Txvcyv1pes, Greek hiſtorian, his 
birth, II. 33. his taſte for polite 
learning, 31, 32. he undeftakes 
the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 
War, 34. fo is commanded to go 
to the aid of Amphipolis, 4814. 


we Athenians make it a erime 
nin him to have ſuſfered that city 


to be taken, and baniſh Him, 34. 
after twenty years baniſiment he 
returns to Athens, 35. he works 
upon his hiſtory, 76:4. his death, 
ibid. Thucydides and Herodo- 
tus compared, : 36 


Triumph, Deſcription of a Roman 


7 ; „FFF a 
FTnuarxs, ne and philoſo- Thub, (iſle of) where chere is lit- 
he [ 


tle or no night, III. 471 
Tisurrus, Latin poet, II. 356 
'TIMANTHRES, famous painter of 
. antiquity, I. 219- his painting 
of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, 
ibid. painting by which he car- 
. ried the prize againſt Zeuxis and 
Parrhaſius, | | 
TrMocHaris; aſtro 


10 nagel 5 Is . 46.1 
Truofngvs, famous ſculptor of 
. antiquity, I. 178 


TimMoTH4 Bus, poet and muſician, 
I. 250, his alteration of the Ci- 


thara, | -. $2 
Tis1as, Greek rhetorician and 
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